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RICH OR POOR? 


BY MARION HARLAND, 

“Your papa is not as rich as your Uncle 
Elbert.”’ 

“ Why isn’t he, mamma?” 

“Don’t ask absurd questions, Carrie. I wish 


you children would take your books and games | 


into the dining-room for awhile. My head 
aches, and I am tired to death. I should like 
to have a nap of ten minutes before it is time 
to get supper. Your papa will not be in until 
late, I know.” 

But when the room was cleared of the talka- 


tive flock, Mrs. Lollard did not lie down, or | 


even close her eyes. She leaned forward, rest- 
ing her elbows upon her knees, her chin in her 
hands—the ungraceful, but restful attitude 
over-tired women are prone to adopt when re- 
moved from critical observation. ‘‘Taking 
one’s comfort,’’ I once heard a much-enduring 
housewife and mofher call it. Mentally, Mrs. 
Lollard was taking discomfort instead. 


withstand. 


| could just sit alone when her father gave up 
It was the evening of New Year’s Day. | 


Bleak twilight was barely kept without the | 


| in the dark, with nothing 
New Year’s Eve, too!’’ 


to amuse us—on 


The mother had answered crossly at that 
with the sentence at the head of this sketch. 
| The more pettishly because the child’s repining 
| seemed the echo of her own discontent. 
| Her eldest brother, Elbert Craig, had begun 
| his business career, as had her husband, at the 
foot of the ladder, had mounted the lower 
rungs so slowly, that, when she married John 
Lollard, sixteen years ago, Elbert was—not- 
withstanding his marriage with his employer’s 
| daughter—still only head book-keeper in the 
| establishment he had entered as clerk, eight 
years earlier. John had just set up a store of 
his own with a fair prospect of success, which 
was speedily overcast with the hopes of thou- 


| sands of other mercantile men by a tornado 


panic sweeping over the country with a force 
and suddenness few were strong enough to 
Carrie, the Lollards’ first-born, 
everything he could call his own into the hands 
of his creditors. He had nothing to reproach 


windows by the sleepy glow of the anthracite | himself with. He had worked hard, invested 


in the grate, which was only half full. Coal | prudently, as he believed, and lived, if com- 


was high, and they could not afford to keep up 


a larger fire, the mother had saic, shortly, to | 


Carrie, the eldest daughter, when she would 
have replenished the sinking heap. 

“Tt is sodark in here, mamma. It is enough 
to give one the blues,” the girl had remon- 
strated. ‘‘ We can’t see to read, or talk either, 
for that matter. Mayn’tI light the gas?” 

“Not while there is a light in the dining- 
room. Annie is setting the table in there. Our 
gas bills last quarter were enormous.”’ 

“It is doleful,’’ complained Carrie, who was 
usually easily satisfied with whatever her 
parents decreed. ‘‘I think there is not another 
family in town that has such dismal, poky ways 





asours. At Uncle Elbert’s they are as gay as 


larks all the wh*le. And here we sit moping 
VOL. LXXx.—3 


fortably, economically. His assets exactly 
balanced his liabilities, and there was nothing 
left except an unblemished name, sound health, 
a stout heart, and firm trast in Gop as capital 
for beginning the world anew. He found a 
place without much trouble as salesman in a 
wholesale dry-goods store, the proprietor of 
which was.a personal friend who had beer. his 
chief creditor. John Lollard esteemed himself 
a fortunate man in securing it so soon after his 
failure, while hundreds were thrown out of 
employment for months, and many ruined be- 
yond redemption. It was a snug berth during 
the storm, and would serve his purpose well 
enough, bring in bread and meat to his little 
family until he could look around him for 
something better. 
33 
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In the fourteen years that had elapsed since 
then, the something better had assumed no 
more promising shape than a trifling rise of 
salary, and this he had solicited under the 
pressure of his increasing expenses. There 
were five children at home, now, three girls 
and two boys, and the non-elastic property of 
his income was more clearly and painfully 
appreciated each day. He often said to him- 
,Self and to others that he could never have 
pulled through a single one of the toilsome 
years had not his wife been such a good man- 
ager. He ever bore about with him, although 
she did not know this, the recollection of her 
cheerful courage, her patience, her self-denial, 
and her encouraging counsel in the hour when 
their fortunes were at the lowest ebb. He 
could not refer, even now, without emotion to 
the heroic integrity that seconded his resolution 
to pay his honest debts if the act stripped him 
of the very bed he slept upon, and the tender- 
ness that assuaged the pangs of disappointed 


ambition. She believed secretly, and sometimes | 


very sadly, that he undervalued her submission 
to the trials that had visited them since that 
first great struggle as much as he had exag- 
gerated her fortitude at that date. It was far 
easier to fight that battle than to endure with- 
out irritation and complaint the pinching, rub- 
bing, and pricking of everyday life. True, he 
was steady in his assertion that she was a wise 
economist, and he never growled, as some 
richer men she could mention were apt to do, 
when she asked him for money, but, study 
times and seasons as she would, the application 
for funds would occasionally fall upon a day 
when there was nothing in his pocket to meet 


it, and she mistook his reluctance to tell her | 


the truth for disappointment that the last sup- 
ply had not lasted longer. 


It is a wearisome, hateful, inexpressibly dis- | 
| questions as to why I don’t send my children 


piriting task—the endeavor to make one dollar 
do the work of a dollar and a half—the futile 
attempt to hold the slippery representations of 
clothing, food, fuel, and house rent until the 


bills for these are all met, and there are no | 
| heard her tell Jobn the other night that I was 


coming accounts to affright one into a cold 
sweat of agonized expectation. ‘Take ne 
thought for the morrow’”’ is a text which a vast 
army of anxious workers have had more diffi- 
culty in obeying tham they would have known 
in replying to the call to persecution and death 
for the truth’s sake. Mrs. Lollard was con- 
scious that she disregarded it habitually, and 
the knowledge that her faith was weak, herself 
a doubting disciple, tended to depress her still 
further. She onght to remember that the Fa- 
ther knew she had need of these things, that 
they who wait upon him shall want for no real 
good ; but, in the face of these comfortable as- 
surances, there would arise, even while she 
was pleading His promise upon her knees in 
her closet, the naked fact of present and ac- 
tual necessity. There were many nights in 
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which she could not sleep for hours together, 
while those for whom she planned were locked 
in slumber; when she thought herself into a 
headache and heartache, contriving bow this 
and that garment could be turned and altered 
to save the expense of a new one, or how the 
grocer’s or butcher’s account for the ensuing 
month could be cut down to match the capa- 
bilities of her housekeeping purse, or wondering 
how they were to get along when all the girls 
were grown, and the boys both old enough to 
go toschool. Her husband and children were 
tempted to think her unreasonably peevish or 
unkind in her taciturnity on the mornings suc- 
ceeding these vigils; but her heart was too 
heavy, her soul too sick, for the affectation of 
liveliness. The burden was grievous upon 
John’s shoulders also, as she could not but ac- 
knowledge, but he had the distraction of work 
with other men, and amid scenes that did not re- 
mind him incessantly of the need of more money 
than he possessed or was ever likely to earn. 
‘*And there are scores of things men never 
see, and wouldn’t care if they did,’”’ she said, 
inwardly, gloomily staring the low-spirited fire 
further out of countenance. ‘John would not 
have understood, for instance, how Margaret 
gloried in talking to me day before yesterday 
about her preparations for New Year’s, her 
girls’ dresses, and the calls she expected to 
receive, and all that. He would not have de- 
tected the complacent smirk with which she 
asked me to get out of the carriage with her at 
the confectioner’s, and rattled off her final 
orders to him; nor the patronizing tone in 
which she directed him to put up a package of 
bonbons for me to take home to my children. 
She is forever asking my advice about purchas- 
ing some article of furniture or ornament, and 
inquiring why I do not treat myself to the 
like ; pushing me in the hearing of others with 


to dancing-school, and allow them to attend 
gay parties; why Carrie doesn’t take singing 
lessons from an Italian master, and why I 
never attend matinées and concerts. I over- 


making an old woman of myself, staying 80 
closely at home, and dressing so ‘demurely.’ 
She meant shabbily, as I knew, but he only 
laughed, and said he rarely noticed a lady’s 
dress, unless it were extremely fantastic or 
very slovenly, and that his wife was a model 
of neatness and taste in his eyes. I do dress 
meanly in comparison with most of my asso- 
ciates ; never feel more dowdyish than when I 
am with her; she has such exquisite taste, and 
the means of gratifying it. Yet I like hand- 
some clothes and a plenty of them as much as 
she does. It provokes me to see her rolling by 
in her carriage, decked out like a queen, when 
I have to count the cost before getting into am 
omnibus, and have not had a new hat or cloak 
in three years. It is mean and wicked, I sup 
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pose, to be envious, but I wish, at least, since 
she is so much better off than I, that I were 
not obliged to see it all.’’ She could not help 
despising herself heartily for the admission, 
but self-contempt did not make the reality of 
her situation more tolerable. | 
Margaret Craig was the only daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, who had condescended to | 
allow her to ally his family with the poorer but | 
not less respectable one represented in his es- | 
tablishment by his handsome and clever book- 
keeper. The fortune of the heiress had gone | 
far toward raising Elbert to his present posi- | 
tion. His wife was very fond of him, in her | 
way, and assumed no airs of superiority on 
| 





account of the assistance she had given him in 
his upward march. She never suspected that 
her sister-in-law almost hated her for the differ- | 
ence in their circumstances, and for what Mrs. | 
Lollard conceived to be an ostentatious display 
of wealth and the advantages it bestowed upon 
the possessor. Mrs. Craig pitied her poor rela- 
tions very sincerely. After the manner of most 
prosperous people she had a spice of contempt 
for them for not being as well-to-do as herself, 
but she liked and took much notice of them, 
nevertheless. At stated seasons—Christmas, 
New Year's, and birthdays, she made valuable 
presents to them, with good-natured liberality, 
if not judiciously. Mrs. Lollard did not resent 
her gifts of books, toys, and jewelry, but her 
soul arose in violent revolt against the accept- 
ance of certain parcels of cast-off clothing, al- 
ways fine in material and never much worn, 
which it was Mrs. Craig’s pleasure to send | 
around to the unfashionable street wherein the 
Lollards lived, when ber own spring and fall 
dressmaking was done. 

“T have no use for them, and where there is | 
a house full of children such things can be | 
worked up to advantage,”’ she would say, care- 
lessly, when her husband’s sister tried to de- 
cline the bounty. 

She had an easy, patronizing way of dealing 
with the dweilers in the out-of-the-way quarter | 
that drove Mrs. Lollard to the extremest verge 
of decent forbearance, when she considered that | 
the suave Lady Bountiful was, after all, only 
the wife of her brother. The plain truth that 
the Craigs were up in the world, and she and 
hers down, and likely to remain so, was gall 
and wormwood when illustrated by Margaret’s 
“insufferable ways.” It made matters no bet- 
ter, but rather worse that the semi-annual bene- 
faction was so often useful. 

“How well Carrie looks in that gray silk!’ 
Mrs. Craig had said during the ride to the con- 
fectioner’s that had furnished Mrs. Lollard 
with a pregnant text for her fireside musing. 
“T was so glad she happened to wear it, 
Wednesday evening, when we had her to din- 
ner. You showed good taste in trimming it 
with russet velvet. The contrast is very fash- 
ionable just now, as I suppose you know. We ' 








had three or four visitors in the course of the 
evening, and she really appeared very well— 
was quite the little lady. I remarked it to her 
uncle afterward. I should not have thrown 
aside the dress—I only bought it last spring— 
if I could have matched it. Somebody spilled 
a glass of wine over the front breadth the second 
time I ever wore it. It was too bad, for I liked 
it very much.” 

“Tt is a good silk,’’ rejoined Mrs. Lollard, 
repressing her wounded pride by the thought 
that but for this gift, Carrie must have gone 
without any better evening dress than the pur- 


| ple Empress cloth her aunt had sent her at the 


same time. 

**T never buy anything but the best fabrics, 
my dear!’’ Mrs. Craig drew her sable cloak 
about her with a shrug of satisfaction. ‘The 
most expensive things are invariably the cheap- 
est in the end.”’ 

An excellent motto for those who can com- 
mand money to purchase the best of everything. 
The poor are proverbially short-sighted. How 
often this defect is compulsory ; how often a 
fault in judgment is not a question for the rich 
to decide. Mrs. Lollard knew as well as did 
her mentor that cloth at twelve dollars a yard 
would wear twice as long and look three times 


| as well as a fabric that cost but six; but she 


had not the money for the first outlay. That 
settled the matter. The cheaper cloth must be 
bought and used all the more carefully because 
it would soon show signs of shabbiness. 

There was no apartment in the Craig’s man- 
sion—unless it were a servant’s dormitory—so 
plainly fitted up as was that in which Mrs. 
Lollard now sat. It was the living-room of 
the huuse, shut off by folding-doors from the 
better-furnished front parlor where a fire was 
seliom kindled. The carpet was faded, espe- 


cially about the door and fireplace, and darned 


in divers spots, besides having been turned 
twice and made over, that the freshest breadths 
might be shifted to the middle of the room, and 
the less reputable be hidden under the lounge 
and in dark corners. A sewing-machine stood 
between the windows, with a wide-mouthed 
work-basket upon the top. This was never 
empty. One of the items in Mrs. Lollard’s 
good management was that she always kept 
some piece of sewing ready to her hand—‘“‘ to 
catch up at odd times,” as she said, although 
where she found leisure moments, odd or even, 
in her round of labor and care, nobody could 
have guessed. The convenient bit of work was 
never ornamental. An apron for Emmie, a 
sack for Baby, a set of collars for Carrie or her- 
self, was slipped in between the heavier tasks 
assigned by necessity. She had no respite from 
needle-work except Sundays. She had laid 
aside her weekly mending that afternoon only 
when the cloudy twilight hindered her from 
threading her needle. She had not a lazy bone 
in her body, her husband and neighbors had a 
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habit of affirming. She wondered, to-night, in 
recalling the compliment to her“usefulness and 
energy, if the same might not be said of any 
galley-slave, over whose shoulders the lash 
continually hung. Rest was a forbidden indul- 
gence to the poor. 

Her head ached, and so did her back, and 
there was a dull pain in her side that would 
have driven a rich woman to a medical con- 
sultation. She was the physician of the family, 
nursing her offspring through all the maladies 
incident to childhood, and the milder forms of 
fever and catarrh which overtook them, now 
and then, despite their frugal fare and their 
mother’s watchfulness. <A regular practitioner 
had not crossed the threshold since Baby Rob’s 
birth, two years ago. Doctors were expensive, 
and she was too poor to humor her uncomfort- 
able symptoms. They would develop or disap- 
pear with time. 

Poor! she always came back to that! And 
such unromantic, ignoble poverty as implies a 
constant struggle to keep one’s head above 
water. It seemed to her, sometimes, it would 
be a positive relief to stop swimming and go 
down into actual and undeniable pauperism. 
She enjoyed nothing aright while incessant 
solicitude and activity were needful to maintain 
a show of respectability. 
down upon them. It was no secret that her 
husband’s salary was inadequate to the de- 
mands of his growing household. When inti- 
mate friends praised her for “‘ getting along so 
nicely, considering,’’ she fancied she read pity- 
ing contempt in their eyes. Her children did 
not dress so well as did a majority of their 
playfellows, strive and strain as she might to 
make them appear creditably. As for herself, 
she was losing the taste for higher things than 
domestic drudgery, even while she loathed her 
fetters. She had no leisure for reading or 
music. She never saw a good picture except 
in a shop window, and as for attending a lec- 
ture, on art, science, biography, or travel in 
other lands, she put by the temptation to ex- 
pend a quarter or half dollar in appeasing her 
intellectual craving with the reflection that it 
would bring greater good to the greater number 
if passed over to the butcher, baker, or grocer. 
It was a mean, unsatisfactory mode of thought 
and existence. Nobody could enlighten her on 
that point or show her the matter in a more 
detestable aspect than she beheld it—but whose 
fault was it? 

She had silenced Carrie peremptorily when 
she had inquired why her father was not as 
rich as her uncle, but the question, foolish or 
wise, was too often uppermost in her mind 
nowadays. It was the Lord’s will, of course. 
How easy it was for her lips and those of others 
to pronounce the formula. But why had He 
willed that this disparity of worldly ease should 
exist? Her husband—she kept herself in the 
background while she argned—was diligent in 





And people looked | 








business, upright in all his transactions with 
his fellow men; a Gop-fearing man, moreover, 
who ordered his household aright ; who visited 
the widow and the fatherless in their affliction 
and kept himself unspotted from the world. If 
godliness were ‘profitable unto all things,” 
where was its promise of good for “the life 
that now is?” 

The children were making so much noise in 
the dining-room near by as to drown the tinkle 
of the door-beli, but the maid-of-all-work heard 
it in the kitchen, and admitted the visitor. He 
spoke before Mrs. Lollard knew he was in the 
house. 

**Good-evening, Edith! Are you allalone?” 

It was her brother Elbert, and she blushed 
with mortification at being discovered hovering 
over a smouldering fire ina dark room. Mut 
tering something about “liking to sit in the 
twilight,’’ she would have struck a match, but 
he stayed her hand. 

“Brighten the fire a little if you like, but 
don’t light the gas. I am sick of glare and 
bustle. I have been out paying New Year’s 
calls since twelve o’clock. A tiresome, hollow 
sham it is, but I must keep it up until near 
midnight. Margaret made out my list, and I 
am not nearly through. Let me rest myself by 
a few minutes talk with you over the hearth. 
It looks so cosey and home-like. I wish there 
were as quiet a nook in my house for me to 
night. Depend upon it, Edith, what we have 
gained in luxury we have lost in domestic com- 
fort.’”’ 

The fire, enlivened by a stick of wood and a 
few lumps of coal, showed her his care-lined 
face and the broad streaks of silver in his hair, 
as he sat down by her, and laid his hand upon 
her lap. He was not a demonstrative man by 
nature or habit, and the gesture touched her 
heart. 

“Stay and spend the evening with us,’’ she 
said, cheerfully. ‘‘You will not be troubled 
by pomps and vanities here.”’ 

*“*T wish Icould. Pomps and vanities! That 
is the whole of it. The only pleasure in riches 
is the excitement of gathering them. When a 
man tires of that, he has sucked the last drop 
of juice out of the orange. Do you know what 
was the happiest moment of my life? When, 
at the close of my first year as sub-bookkeeper 
in Mr. Wallace’s store, I fouhd that I had two 
hundred dollars in the Savings Bank and not 
a debt in the world. I began forthwith to think 
of setting up for myself in business and offering 
myself to pretty Margaret Wallace, I felt so 
rich. Ihave never been half so well off since.” 

‘But you are well off, whether you feel it or 
not,” returned his sister. ‘‘ Your poverty is 
only imaginary. When you have a contrary 
opinion, you kuow it is a fancy, the trick of dis- 
eased nerves or imperfect digestion. You need 
rest, not wealth.” 

“‘T have dollars and cents enough to keep 
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house and business going, if that is what you 
mean by riches. But let me relax my vigilance 
for a day, turn my thoughts and energies in 
another direction long enough to seek such 
recreation as my German porter enjoys during 
his midsummer vacation, and all may be 
wrecked. He takes his ease with his wife and 
little ones to-day ; eats the Turkey I gave him 
yesterday with a merry heart; washes it down 
with a glass of lager, bought with the money I 
handed him as a New Year’s gift; smokes a 
pipe to aid digestion; goes to bed at nine 
o’clock, and slumbers until morning, unscared 
by visions of insolvent debtors, falling stocks, 
and other dubious investments. ‘The sleep of 
the laboring man is sweet,’ we are told in Holy 
Writ. That means bodily, not mental labor, I 
am sure.”’ 

“We all have our trials and temptations, 
brother,’’ interposed Mrs. Lollard, humbly, 
remembering her late meditations. ‘‘ The lowly 
are not exempt from anxieties, nor, according 
to your showing, can money buy peace of mind.”’ 

“Tf it could, I should be a happier man, at 
homeasabroad. I ought not to speak of family 
matters outside my own doors, I suppose, but 
you have been a dear, faithful sister to me al- 
ways, and I have great confidence in your 
judgment, as in that of your husband. I want 
to talk with you about Wallace. I am sadly 
perplexed what to do with him.” 

“Tsn’t he well ?”’ 

“Well physically. In every other respect 
he could hardly be worse.’’ 

‘Brother, you shock me! 
eighteen—a mere boy !” 

“He has been gambling ever since he was 
fifteen,’’ rejoined the father, in a hard tone, con- 
tradicted by the deeper lines about his mouth 
and eyes. ‘‘ He drinks, too, I have discovered 
lately. I would have dealt summarily and 
severely with him when his iniquities first 
came to my knowledge, but his mother inter- 
fered. He is his grandfather’s namesake, and 
the old gentleman unfortunately left him a for- 
tune in his own right, of which he is to be mas- 
ter at twenty-one years of age. I tried to keep 
ita secret from him. There is no more certain 
way of ruining a young mau than to let him 
know that he will not have to work fora living. 
But Wallace is his mother’s darling, and when 
some inconsiderate meddler gave him a hint as 
to what his prospects were, he coaxed the whole 
story out of her. Then, she has concealed his 
pranks and follies; sat up for him when he 
was out late, and tof] me nothing of his debts, 
preferring to discharge them from her private 
purse ; petted and nursed him when he came 
home half-drunk from billiard-saloon, oyster- 
supper, and gambling-hell. At last, his embar- 
rassments became so heavy and complicated 
that they could no longer be covered from me. 
His bills were brought to me, his mother’s store 
of ready money being exhausted, and his credi- 


Why, he is but 
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tors importunate. A family tumult was the 
consequence. You don’t understand what that 
means. Gop forbid that you ever should! 
John and you are a unit in the government of 
your children, as in all things else. The boy’s 
associates are some of the most wily and dan- 
gerousrascalsintown. There is no use appeal- 
ing to their sense of honor or humanity.’’ 

“Where could he have picked them up?” 
queried Mrs. Lollard, niiively. ‘I should think 
your social position would have kept him above 
the danger of such companionship.”’ 

** A poor boy would not have attracted their 
cupidity. The eldest son of a man who is re- 
puted to be wealthy, the prospective owner of 
a handsome fortune, is too valuable a mine to 
be overlooked or abandoned, now that they 
have hold of it. As for him, he is infatuated 
by them and their mode of life. My hope is 
that if I send him to sea on a three years’ 
cruise, they may forget him while he is away, 
and the severe discipline of a sailor’s life teach 
him something like self-mastery.” 

‘* But it is a terrible remedy.’”’ Mrs. Lollard 
shuddered and grew sick as she thought of her 
own bright, brave Johnny, whose laugh sounded 
from the dining-room at that instant. Could 
she, were he in his cousin’s place, banish him 
from home, her guarding love, his father’s com- 
panionship and example? “It is an awful 
experiment,’’ she repeated, earnestly. 

** So is the need of cure a fearful fact.’” Mr. 
Craig’s tone was yet harder, his eyes more 
wretched. ‘‘ Where is your husband ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Blakeman is sick, and he sent a note 
down this afternoon asking John to come to 
see him. He wishes to give him some direc- 
tions about to-morrow’s business, and there are 
some important letters to be answered to-day. 
I was a little ungracious about his going, even 
to oblige a sick man,” coloring and stammering 
as she stated thus mildly the opposition she 
had felt and expressed to her husband’s action. 
** John so seldom has a holiday.”’ 

‘*He knows what to do with it when he gets 
it, which is more than Blakeman does, or than 
Ido. And he has a home in which to spend it. 
How merry those children are.” 

“They are playing rather a @oisy game,” 
said the mother, offering to rise. 

‘Don’t stop them. It does me good to hear 
them. It reminds me of the days when there 
were chiidren in nearly every house. My elder 
daughters have been in the parlor all day re- 
ceiving company. Isabella and Clarence are 
shut up in the nursery with unlimited rations 
of pastry and candies to keep them quiet. By 
the way, that boy of yours is a manly fellow. 
When he and you decide what profession he is 
to adopt, let me know. Maybe I can give him 
a lift. If he should choose a mercantile life, 


you must let me have him. His early training 
has taught him the practice of such old-fash- 
ioned virtues as economy, temperance, and 
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honesty. He will never give you the heartache 
I have now.” 

“Things may turn out better than you ex- 
pect,”” said Mrs. Lollard, soothingly. ‘‘ You 
have been a kind, indulgent father, and you 
cannot fail of your reward.”’ 

“Reward !”’ He laughed slightly and scorn- 
fully. “I am only the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. So long as the supply lasts, I 
shall be treated with a reasonable show of re- 
spect. But my children do not love and cling 
to me as John’s do to him. Your household is 
a joint stock company. You work together for 
the common good. If you have privations, 
they are borne for one another, and the thought 
is a consolation. I know how it used to be in 
our father’s house; how we worshipped our 
parents, whose daily toil and sacrifices in our 
behalf we saw and to some extent appreciated. 
There was proud satisfaction in the thought 
that we were helping them by learning to help 
ourselves. My wife and I do not need our 
children’s assistance. They live for their own 
pleasure, nothing else. When John was sick 
last winter, he was nursed as I could never 
hope to be, were I to be laid aside from work. 
There was an affectionate strife going on all 
the while as to who should wait upon him, and 
all the resources of the household were racked 
to furnish him with comfort and amusement. 
Don’t talk about poverty, Edith. You do not 
know the meaning of the word. You are a 
rich woman ; rich in the best of earthly bless- 
ings, rich in your faith in and hope of heaven. 
Good-night! Tell your husband why I wanted 
to see him, and say nothing about our conver- 
sation to anybody else, least of all to poor Mar- 
garet. She will have it that Iam unnecessarily 
alarmed about our boy. The mother’s heart is 
always ready to make excuses, you know. 
Good-bye, again !”’ 

Mrs. Lollard went with him to the hall door, 
and stood there a minute, looking after him as 
he walked up the street. A hale, handsome 
gentleman, a casual observer would have said, 
with the unmistakable air of being on excel- 
lent terms with fortune. His sister thought 
him more to be pitied than the lamplighter in 
his shabby drgadnaught, who ran nimbly from 
one lamp-post to another whistling ‘‘Cham- 
pagne Charley.’’ She gave one glance at the 
clouded heavens, felt the fine, sbarp mist they 
hegan te spit upon her face, and shut the door 
with a prayer for the sorrowing father, and a 
thanksgiving for the safety of her own fold. 

*“‘Children!’”” They were busy over a box of 
dissected pictures, but looked up in pleased ex- 
pectancy at their mother’s voice. ‘‘ Papa will 
not be in for some time yet. Suppose we get 
upa little welcome for him, something to amuse 
us and please him. Such a good father ought to 
be treated with as much consideration and 
honor as if he were the president. And he has 
worked very hard for us all this year. The 


| Christmas tree is down in the cellar yet. John, 
you can cut off a quantity of small boughs, 
} with which Carrie can make an arch for the 
| back of papa’s chair. Emmie may help her, 
Edie, get his dressing-gown and new slippers 
ready, and put a clean cover upon the footstool, 
I will leave the arrangement of this and the 
sitting-room to you while Robby and I go into 
the kitchen. I told Annie she could go out 
this evening, so we must get up our feast our- 
selves.”’ 

Papa was chill, weary, and damp when he 
put the key into the door on his retarn. The 
talk with his employer had detained him longer 
than he had anticipated, and he could not but 
feel that the sick man was inconsiderate in 
claiming so large a portion of his one rest day. 
It was past the hour for supper, and he was 
well enough acquainted with his wife’s method- 
ical habits to feel sure that the smallest children 
had eaten theirs, and were snug in bed by this 
time. He was sorry. He rarely saw them in 
the evening during the busy season except on 
Sundays, and he had promised himself a romp 
with Rob and engaged to tell Edie ‘‘lots of 
stories” that night, ‘“‘because it was New 
Year’s.”’ The streets were very lively, in spite 
of the gathering storm. Brisk, well-dressed 
men brushed past him on the sidewalk, ran up 
and down the marble steps of stately dwellings 
in the eligible neighborhood, made more desir- 
able by Mr. Blakeman’s habitation. He had, 
through the illuminated windows of the tall 
blocks lining both sides of the street, glimpses 
of superbly-appointed parlors, and groups of 
elegantly-attired women receiving the compli- 
ments of the season from wen as aristocratic in 
appearance and courteous in manner. 
a gay, pleasant scene, and nowhere fairer and 
more animated than in his brother-in-iaw’s 
house, before which he paused for a moment. 
Lilian Craig, who was but a year older than 
his Carrie, stood in full view, dressed in pale 
blue silk, pearls upon her beautiful neck and 
arms, and white lilies in her floating hair, 
talking in a lively strain with a moustached 
youth he knéw by sight as the son of a mer- 
chant prince. How lovely she looked! And 
yet, until now, he had thought Carrie the 
prettier of the two. Anita, the second daugh- 
ter, was plainer than her sister or her cousin, 
but Mr. Lollard scarcely recognized her, would 
not have known her in any other house, in the 
amber robe that set off her dark skin, and the 
heavy ornaments of dead gold that reminded 
him of the tinkling collar and armlets of @ 
Persian princess. She stood beside her mother, 
who was magnificent in garnet velvet and dia- 
monds. His wife had not so much as a dia- 
mond ring, and her best dress was a two-year 
old black silk. She was a fresh beauty when 
he married her, and to this day a better talker 
and more intelligent woman than Margaret 
Craig, in every respect the truer lady of the 
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two. But nobody believed this excepting him- 
self. The world passed the one coldly by, and 
bowed obsequiously to the other. He was a 
sensible man, not given to coveting his neigh- 
bor’s goods, or questioning the dealings of his 
Heavenly Parent, but he sighed deeply and 
moved on with a heavier heart than he liked to 
take home. 

Robby ran up to him as he opened the hall- 
door. Carrie had rigged him out in his best 
frock, a crimson merino that made him look 


like a bold, handsome gypsy with his great | 


dark eyes and glowing cheeks. ‘‘ Papa, we’re 
doing to make a ting of oo.”’ 

“A king, papa,’’ corrected Edie, also in gala- 
attire, while Carrie and Emmie drew off with 
loving violence his wet greatcoat, brought boot- 
jack, slippers, and warmed dressing-gown ; 
then marshalled the procession into the dining- 
room, where mamma met him on the thres- 
hold with a kiss and word of welcome. The 
triumphal arch fastened to the back of his 
chair was a success, although the materials 
were nothing better than cedar-twigs, strings of 
popped-corn, and stars cut out of gilt paper 
stuck plentifully among the evergreens, and 
encircling the white medallion at the top. 
“DEAR PAPA” was inscribed upon this in 
Greek text in red and blue chalks, and this 
was Johnny’s chef d’euvre. 

Mrs. Craig would have smiled indulgent dis- 
dain, her daughters giggled outright behind 
their hot-house bouquets at the repast, which 
seemed so sumptuous a banquet to the healthy, 
happy young Lollards—Carrie included. Hot 
coffee for papa and mamma—the children drank 
nothing but water; a plate of chipped beef 
flanked by another of home-made doughnuts ; 
aglass dish of raspberry jam, balanced by a 
salver on which mamma constructed a marvel- 
lous pine-apple of butter, with curled parsley 
for the leaves at the base and apex, and in 
front of papa’s plate smoked a gigantic plateau 
of buttered waffles, also of mamma’s manufac- 
ture. This was the whole bill of fare with the 
exception of a plate of light, sweetbread. Very 
homely diet, you see, but a more fervent thanks- 
giving was not said over another meal in the 
land, nor did a happier party surround another 
board. How they ate, and talked, and laughed! 
praising mamma’s cookery and papa’s distri- 
bution of the dainties. What funny stories 
papa told, and how bright were the roses in 
mamma’s dear cheeks at some things he said 
about New Years’ days they had passed to- 


gether in their youth; and what a beautiful | 


speech Johnny made, all out of his own head, 
in proposing the health of the ‘‘ Lord and Lady 
of the feast,” and how cunning it was in Robby 
to pound the table with his fat fists and cry, 
“Hear!” just as Carrie had privately instruct- 
ed him to do, at the conclusion of his brother’s 
oration. 
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“*I think we have the most goodest times of 
any children I know in the whole world !”’ pro- 
nounced Edie, climbing upon papa’s left knee, 
Robby having usurped the right, while mamma, 
aided by the three elder children, made a frolic 
of clearing away the dishes. ‘ It is so nice to 
have papa all to ourselves !’’ 

**l am glad my darling is happy !”’ replied the 
| father, kissing the curly pate nestling against 

his cheeks. ‘“‘Gop is very goud to us all, J 
| think. Don’t you, mamma?” 

** Very good !”’ 

He saw the quick moisture that arose to her 
eyes before she turned aside to conceal it, and 
he would not have exchanged the token of sym- 
pathy with his grateful tribute to the Giver of 
their mercies for the finest of Mrs. Craig’s dia- 
monds, 

The wee ones had their story and a grand 
game of ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” to “jolt their 
suppers down,” said Edie. Then she and her 
younger brother were put to bed by namma’s 
own hands, and tucked in as only mothers can 
bestow the coverings about plump shoulders 
and necks. They were not too sleepy to say 
their prayers, but their eyelids closed under her 
good-night kiss, and were not again litted. The 
five left below stairs had a long, quiet, family 
talk. The children were not kept without the 
| pale of their parent’s confidence, and as a re- 
| ward for the trouble it cost the latter to explain 

their reasons for denying them certain things, 
and enjoining upon them the duty of taking care 
of what they had, Carrie, John, and Emmie 
already began to spare them the pain of re- 
| peated refusals ; grew daily more discreet and 
helpful. 
| ‘*We cannot afford it just now, my dear,” 
was a phrase that was always believed and re- 
spected, and the response was usually a brave 
| “Never mind, mamma! I do not really need 
it,’’ or a piayful “ Ah, well! we will wait until 
our ship comes in!”’ 

‘Our ship has not been telegraphed as yet,”’ 
said Mr. Lollard, by and by, in allusion to the 
family proverb. “But I have news thata little 
canoe is likely to touch at oar landing. Mr. 
| Blakeman has raised my salary four hundred 
dollars. A hundred dollars a quarter will 
make things rather easier, won’t it, mamma?”’ 

**You may well say so!”’ she returned, and 
in the pure pleasure of the hour she failed to 
remember that Mrs. Craig had mentioned this 
| Very sum as the cost of the garnet velvet and 
| trimmings. 

“Why, we shall be rich people at this rate, 
after a while!” cried Carrie, to whom the 
amount sounded very grand. 

It was the mother who answered, her head 
upen her hnsband’s shoulder, and his arm 
around her waist, while the three children were 
grouped closely about them. ‘‘ We are rich 
| already, my daughter !”” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE LOVE OF PHILIP ASH. 


BY MRS, DENISON. 

“Tr a man’s brought up right,’’ said Deacon 
Rafe, ‘under the prayers of a good pious mo- 
ther, I tell ye he’s got to wrastle like all nater, 
afore he takes evil wayson him. What’s done, 
has got to be ondid, and at the beginnin’ it’s 
mighty hard work to go wrong, though it’s like 
goin’ down a hill—after the fust few steps you 
have gottorun. It don’t take so longa pullin’ 
down as it does a buildin’ up.” 

Old Deacon Rafe, or Uncle Rafe, as every- 
body called him, stood on the broad hearth- 
atone, as he delivered himself of this speech, 
holding his hat in his hand. A candle burned 
on the shelf, which Susan, the daughter of 
Deacon Pelt, had lighted to show her Uncle 
Rafe the way through the long, dark entry. It 
was early October, but the day had been cold, 
and the ruddy firelight flickered, and flashed, 
and leaped out ruddily, now revealing the full 
smooth brow of the girl, anon the gleam of a 
soft gray eye, dark with thought, and again 
the fine curve of the red lips that were lightly 
pressed together, as she stood looking straight 
before her, seeming to see through the thin, 
angular frame of the deacon—through the 
square of darkness caused by the open door. 

Not far from the old fireplace stood a table, 
square and solid, shining in the warmth and 
honesty of real mahogany, a piece of furniture 
that the good deacon was wont to boast was 
nearly a hundred years old, and had been in the 
family for three generations. The kerosene 
lamp upon it, a very small one, sent a lumin- 
ous circle of light from under the painted shade ; 
the light fell upon a thick, old-fashioned vol- 
ume, with clasps, but the face that bent above 
it, a man’s face, bronzed and handsome, wore 
an expression that was almost heart-breaking 
to look upon, when as now his eyes sought the 
lettered page ; but his soul seemed to be far, far 
away, intent upon some memory, perhaps, that 
the old man’s speech had awakened in his 
mind. 

This speech had reference to some matter of 
discipline in the church over which these two 
men held the rod of authority, for Deacon Rafe 
and Deacon Pelt were the two strong pillars of 
the spiritual Zion on Milton Hill. Both were 
powerful men in their way, both were old and 
tried citizens and Christians, and both had 
more than a sufficiency of this world’s goods. 
The case about which they had been talking 
was a sad one—a woman—a wife and a mcther 
had gone astray, and she was to be sent ou. of 
the fold that had saved and sheltered her, lest 
she bring disgrace upon the church, 

‘* Well, good-evenin’, brother!’? said Uncle 
Rafe, holding out a wrinkled hand all covered 
with thick blue-gray veins. ‘I’m very sorry 
this thing has happened, but as matters stand 
we must act upon ’t immediately, and not give 








the world a chance to talk. Good-night, Susy, 
my dear; oh, you ’re goin’ to light me out; that 
is very kind of you. I s’pose I ought to know 
the way, but my sight is growing poor, I be. 
lieve, and I ain’t as steady on my feet as I used 
to be.”’ 

Susy went with the old man as far as the 
outside door, stood there a moment holding the 
candle back and gazing out into the bright 
moonlight. How beautiful, how saintly stil) 
the scene was! The green before the dooi 
seemed bleached to a silver whiteness, the trees 
were tipped with a clear radiance, tliat glorified 
the night; the great vault above hung like a 
pale curtain, faintly studded with stars, out 
shone by the greater luminary. Through the 
branches the mysterious voices of night whis 
pered, and underneath, at gnarled roots, and 
below tufted moss and odorous grasses, the 
happy insect world held its musical carnival. 
Susy looked over all this with a yearning glaneé 
that yet wore the pensive shades of some recent 
sorrow. The girl’s nature had apparently been 
roused by some sudden shock from the apathy 
of careless youth. Far and near Susy ha? 
always been quoted as “‘ that thoughtless crea 
ture,’’ and the old adage, ‘‘a deacon’s daugh 
ter,’”’ had been again and again applied to her, 
but within the past six months, I might as weli 
add since Philip Ash had come to live witb 
them, she had changed so perceptibly that 
more than one gossip wagged her tongue ovel 
the fact. 

At last some noise within recalled the girl 
from her dream.’ With a deep sigh she closed 
the door, lingeringly, as if loth even in her ab 
straction to shut out the beautiful picture, and 
with slow steps she wended her way back inte 
the old-fashioned kitchen. 

Since she had left not a leaf had been turned 
by the student; the yellow light streamed over 
the same page, on his hand, white and welk 
shaped ; and the face, still wrapped in shadow, 
held the same gloom. He did not look up as 
the girl brushed past him, breathing quick, but 
kept his eyelids straight and still. 

Susy went to the fire, snuffed out her candle, 
and, with a mute woe in her face, sank down 
heavily. Mrs. Pelt, just putting the finishing 
touches to a stocking of coarse blue yarn, gave 
her girl a side look under half-shut lids, and 
pursed up her mouth a little as she drew the 
last needle out. 

“John’s bought that colt, Susy,” said the 
gray-haired, pink-cheeked little woman, who, 
though nearing sixty, still retained the bloom 
of her youth. 

‘‘Has he?’ and the voice was very unlike 
the cheerful tones of the girl. 

** Yes, and ’twasn’t for Dorcas, neither, I’m 
a thinking. Dorcas has been at him for a long 
time, but I heerd him say that if he got her, he 
shouldn’t give her to anybody in the family. 
He came out of meetin’ last Sunday with Jared 
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Pinkham’s cousin. She’s from the city, and 
is full of fashionable ways and notions. I 
guess John might do better than that; I don’t 
know. He’s smart, anyway, and owns one of 
the best farms in the country.’’ Then, aftera 
little pause and one or two stealthy side glances 
at the girl’s face, she added, “‘ Belindy says he 
took you home from the quiltin’, t’other night.”’ 

Susy’s face grew flame red. ‘“‘He did! I did 
not want him; but he did,” she said, in low, 
half-smothered tones. ‘I don’t care about it ; 
I don’t want to talk about it,’”’ she added, nerv- 
ously, and touched the heavy burning log with 
her foot. 

** Shoes cost something, Susy,’ said her care- 
ful mother, startled out of her previous train of 
thought by the thousands of stars that snapped 
and shot up and out like the scintillations of 
spent rockets. ‘‘It’s time for honest foiks to 
be a-bed, I reckon,’’ she went on, putting her 
needles away. ‘“‘ Biah’ll come in and see to 
covering tl 2 coals.”’ 

“Yes, mother, I ’ll go in a little while,’’ said 
Susan, lifting herself wearily ; ‘‘ there—there ’s 
something I want to do; it won’t take me but 
a minute, and then [’ll go.”’ 

“Well, good-night, dear ;’”’ and the woman 
bent forward and kissed the cheek of her wo- 
man daughter—the only child left to her of 
seven. Very tender was the touch of hand and 
lip, and the mother turned away with a moan 
in her heart. The child of her old age was 
in trouble, and she knew not how to comfort 
her. 

The silence grew oppressive when the door 
had closed, and the lingering echo of footsteps 
quite died away. Susy sat motionless, her hands 
dropping at her side, one over the other, her 
head drooping, her eyelids shut close to keep 
back scalding tears. 
had been going on within her. It was a strug- 
gie that a year ago would have culminated in 
an obstinate and prideful silence, and her heart, 
like a caged bird, might have beatitself todeath 
against the cruel bars of her determination, for 
pride and stubbornness had been her besetting 
sins. Susy had been the darling of two old 


All the evening a struggle | 


hearts, and had come very near being ruined | 
through their constantindulgence. But, though | 


the child of an almost idolatrous love, she was 
also the child of prayer. Old Deacon Pelt, to 
use his own words, had ‘‘ wrastled mortially for 
his one ewe lamb, that she might be brought 
into the kingdom.’’ His prayer had been an- 
swered, for Susy had bowed that fair head in 
sincere penitence, had been admitted into the 
visible fold of the Good Shepherd. So, though 
it was a hard matter for her to overcome her 
natural worldliness, other motives underlaid 
her purposes—a supreme power guided her 
thoughts into right channels, and where once 


self in the wrong, she now, though it almost 
tore soul from body, put self out of sight, and 


elevated her moral nature by penitence and 
confession. 

After awhile she lifted her head slowly, and 
stole a glance at Philip Ash. Would he never 
move? She felt instinctively that he was not 
reading, that if there were burning thoughts 
beneath the pressure of his hand, under the 
cold, unmoving glare of his eyes, they kindled 
no answering fire in his bosom. Should she go 
to him and confess? She shivered at the 
thought, and he sitting so still and passionless. 
If he would but move, but turn and look at 
her, though the look might chide. Her heart 


| beat with such fierce, strong strokes that it 


seemed to her they must be audible to him. 
Could she stifle the terror with which his silent 
presence filled her heart, and go to him, and 
say forgive? 

Just then the great log broke with a sound 
like anexplosion. Philip Ash did turn at that, 
but Susy was busy doing battle with the flam- 
ing coals that had fallen out upon the hearth 
to the very verge, where the new rag carpet 
enlivened the sombre red of the well-worn flag 
stones. When she lifted herself breathless and 
flushed, Philip still sat in the same statue-like 
attitude. 

Whizzing and whirring the old corner clock 
struck eleven. Startled at the sound, Susy de- 
cided to retire, but first she would put her re- 
solve in execution. With a trembling hand, a 
crimson face, and glittering eyes, she moved 
unsteadily to the table. He might have felt 
her approach ; but if he did, he gave no sign. 

“There must be something cruel in his na- 
ture,’’ Susy thought, bitterly, and then she 
stopped beside him. ‘ Philip!” 

At the sound of her voice he looked up at her, 
oh! so cold and stern. 

**T wounded your feelings last night, Philip. 
It was thoughtlessly done, and—I am sorry.” 
She gave a little gasp, but bravely kept the 
tears down. 

“So am I;”’ voice and manner were alike 
cold. 

*Q Philip! I want you to forgive me.” 
There was another gasp more like a sob. 

**T dare not deny your forgiveness.”’ 

And still through the calm voice rana thread 


| of condemnation that fell lead-like on the sensi- 


tive young heart beside him. She stood there for 
a moment in the shadow ; pressing her dry lips 
together, wringing her slender hands, moaning 
in her inmost soul that all was over, this pre- 
cious love life was over. She should bury it, 
and go mourning all through the dreary days 
of her existence. ‘‘O Philip! is that all?’’ at 
last burst like a heavy sob from her overbur- 
dened bosom. 

‘‘“What more would you have?” he asked, 


| coldly. 
she would have died sooner than confess her- | 


“One word that would give me assurance 
that I was pleading to a human being,’’ she 


| said, passionately ; ‘‘one look that has at least 
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the gentleness of friendship. You cannot know 
how hard it has been for me to conquer myself 
—and—I hoped at least you would show—a lit- 


! 


no more of this cruel world and the hearts 
that were so cold and untrue. As she looked 


| with dry, burning eyes upon the lovely night, 


tle pity’’—her voice choked, her cheeks became | 
crimson, and her hands trembled, though they | 


were locked like iron. 

Philip never looked up; he dared not. One 
glance might have overcome his stern resolve, 
and softened the anguish at his heart. He 
gloried in his own martyrdom, perhaps, for he 
had suffered more than this proud girl at his 
She could not know how much nor how 
long. “I said I had forgiven you, Susy. I 
can say nothing more. Years ago I made a 
vow that if the woman I had loved should 
trifle with me in the most ordinary acceptation 
of that term, I might forgive, but never should 
consider her as holding any more gntimate re- 
lation thereafter than that of an ordinary 
friend. This decision was forced upon me by 
circumstances of the most painful character. I 
cannot speak of them now—I’’—he paused, 
looked up at the empty space beside him. The 
girl had vanished like a spirit; an angry light 
in her eye, her lip curved nevertheless to the 
grieved outlines of bitter agony, her heart ach- 
ing as in her young, pleasant life it had never 
ached before. 

*““Oh, why did he come kere—why?’’ she 
cried, in a voic:: of anguish, as she threw her- 
self down upog her bed when she had reached 
her own room. “Did God send him here to 
make me suffer because I had resolved to live 
a truer and better life? Is this the cross that I 
must bear? Are these the thorns that are to 
bruise and wound me, because I choose the 
narrow road? Is this what I receive for trying 
to live the life of a Christian? I cannot bear 
it, I cannot! What shall I do? Who will 
help me? If I could only have told him what 
led me to do as I did—if he had not been so 
cold, so cruel, so wicked! He never loved me, 
he has tired of my devotion ; he never loved me 
if he can give me up forthat. And yet he bore 
with me that night. Three times he suffered 
himself to be slighted, almost insulted, and 
even at the last, if I had let him come home 
with me, as was his right, all might have been 
well. Now I have lost him forever, oh! for- 
ever.”’ 

She lifted herself and moved for a moment 
hurriedly to and fro. The words “ forever and 
forever’’ seemed to sound in her brain. She 
raised the window sash higher, and leaned out 
with a yearning that the calm and silence of the 
soft snmmer night might infuse itself into her 
weary life, for, being young and ardent, and a 
very novice in sorrow, she felt some way as if 
her years had been many and full of trouble. 
The world receded ; the gleam of white grave- 
stones in the little churchyard, now lying all 
alight under the moonbeams, was a grateful 
sight to her, and she felt that it would be plea- 
sant to lie down under the green turf, and know 


side. 


she saw some one coming slowly past the win- 
dow—the figure of a man. It stopped at the 
gate, leaned wearily upon it, and looked long 
and wistfully towards the house. Susy could 
see the slouched hat; she even fancied that 
under somewhat seedy habiliments the stranger 
carried the look and manner of a gentleman, 
The moonlight fell fvll upon him, and, but for 
the peculiar head-gear, she could have seen his 
features distinctly. She had drawn back from 


| the window as he stopped, and surprise and 
curiosity overcame for the moment her deeper 


J 
emotions. 


] 
the front door. 
| Over it. 


| audibly. 


| 


Presently the man lifted the latch 
cautiously, and came up the path that led to 
Susy’s window was directly 
She heard three or four quick raps, 
and then a moment after old Biah’s shuffling 
steps across the hall. The man spoke low, but 
His voice thrilled her, she could not 
have told why. He was a stranger, and had 
lost his way, very weary, willing to pay for a 
night’s lodging, and he seemed very grateful 
when, after a somewhat tedious cross-question- 


| ing, Biah consented to let him share his own 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








bed. 

Meantime Philip Ash had closed his book, 
and, as the stranger’s knock sounded at the 
door, he had opened a window that led toa 
small side porch, and quietly stepped out. For 
a moment he stood gazing straight before him 
on the glory of sky and forest; then he moved 
down the garden till he came to the banks of a 
little stream that ran through the farm, termi- 
nating some half a mile away in the wider 
river and pretty falls that made the village 
picturesque. Campsie mill, for which he was 
the agent, stood in full view ; its many windows 
illuminated, as with silver tapers, by the mild 
lustre of the moonlight. Beneath the water 
glittered a stream which he might have leaped 
with safety, but deep and rapid at times for all 
that. Philip paused here with folded arms, 
and mused half-aloud. 

‘“‘ Another dream,”” he murmured, bitterly. 
‘* Another temple fallen at my feet in ruins. 
God help me, for I love the girl as I never 
loved any woman before. And I built my 
hopes upon her because I thought a Christian 
would be tender, and loving, and true. More 
fool I! They are all alike—worldly or religi- 
ous, saints or sinners—they must play cat-like 
with the very sinews of men’s hearts, and 
wreck them utterly for the pleasurings of their 
vanity. And I had hoped so much from 4 
union with her ; she seemed so to fill my heart, 
that has been hungering and thirsting for an 
honest love for years. Life has shut down be 
fore me in cruel darkness ; its light has gone 
utterly and forever. I shall never love again.” 

Did nothing whisper to him that there was 
something noble in this woman’s nature, since 
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she had brought herself to ask for forgiveness, 
humbled a heart that was naturally proud, and 
stubborn, and unrelenting? Did not the fair 
young face, all flushed as he felt it was, and 
more beautiful for its clouding, plead with 
him? Yes, these had their intluence, but the 
poison-point of an arrow that had lodged in 
his soul years before, rankled there still, and 
fevered his blood and steeled his heart. 

“One woman has deceived me, no other 
shall,” he muttered, bitterly, and wended his 
way back to the house, gaining entrance by his 
night-key ; for “‘ Biah’’ had locked the window 
and the door, and the stranger was long ago 
sound asleep, under the protecting wing of the 
good old man-servant. 

Morning broke in all the glory of autumn, 
and found Susy in a better frame of mind, 
though still quite unhappy. “If religion is 
good for anything,’’ she said, like a philoso- 
pher, or rather like a Christian, ‘‘it will carry 
me through this sorrow. At all events, I shall 
not beg for his love ;’’ and then, shining through 
the clouds of her darkness for a moment, all 
manner of golden visions of possible relentings 
and unforeseen chances brightened the sha- 
dows, and set the bow of hope over the small 
world of her regrets and longings, and for a 
brief time she was almost cheered again. So 
she went down stairs and quietly assisted in 
getting breakfast, looking so busy and pretty 
in her neat dress of gingham, protected by the 
apron of spotless white, that her mother, and 
even old Biah gazed at her with admiring eyes. 

“ Biah had a man sleep with him last night,” 
sid Mrs. Pelt, turning the delicate rice-cakes 
she had prepared. ‘‘Seems quite the gentle- 
man, too, Biah says. Of course we wouldn’t 
let him go away without breakfast.” 

He was there when Susy carried in the tea 
(Philip Ash had not come down yet ; he seldom 
came down till the family were well seated at 
table). Susy was startled when she saw him ; 
he was older than Philip, but there was an un- 
mistakable likeness between the two; who 
wuld he be? He looked haggard and worn, 
and like a man whose shoulders had long been 
wearily bent under some crushing affliction. 

Presently they drew up to the well-spread 
table ; the deacon’s sonorous voice sounded in 
thanksgiving, the pleasant clinking of cups and 
saucers succeeded, when the door opened, and 
Philip Ash entered, stood there like a man 
struck into stone, his eyes dilated, his lips part- 
ed. The strange guest, startled by the silence 
that followed, turned ; the eyes of the two met. 
Never was consternation more strongly painted 
on a human countenance than on that of the 
man who had chanced among them. An ex- 
pression of deadly terror succeeded ; he turned 
pale to the roots of his hair, and stammered 
out, in a hoarse voice, “‘ You—Philip?” 

Philip Ash said nothing. If his look con- 
veyed a menace, his lips had not the power to 





utter it. He turned slowly, closed the door, 
and they could hear him afterward, pacing the 
floor overhead. 

‘* Nothing, thanks; I can eat no breakfast, 
now. That man, God help me, is my brother! 
How can I find his room? I must see him. I 
have done him deadly wrong.”’ 

The words seemed to be forced from him ; he 
arose from the table, went over to the nail on 
which his hat hung, and turned to the door 
through which Philip had disappeared. The 
deacon had also arisen. ‘‘ Young man, let 
there be no violence,’’ he said, in his firm, even 
tones. 

“ God forbid !’’ was the answer ; ‘‘ there will 
be none, assuredly on my part ;’’ and he was 
gone. 

‘Deacon, hadn’t Biah better stand on the 
stairs? I’m mortally afraid they ’ll come to 
blows. Philip’s face has almost given me a 
chill, it was so awful. Whatcan be the matter 
between them? Dear me, to think of brothers 
being enemies.’’ Susy was a little frightened. 
Instinctively she took sides with Philip: what- 
ever it was, that man with the fierce eyes and 
fiercer moustache was the wrong; she settled 
that in her mind. 

At first there was silence overhead, when 
the man seemed to have entered, and then 
burst forth a storm of language, surging above 
all other sounds. Then there was a lull again, 
and presently the stranger came down, still 
white and terror-stricken, looking about him, 
as if he saw for the first time the faces that 
were gathered there. 

‘“*T—-must go,” he said. ‘‘ Many thanks for 
your kindness, though if I had known,” he 
added, in a lower voice, ‘‘ whom this house 
contained, I would have walked a thousand 
miles rather than meet him.”’ 

‘* Well, if that isn’t curious !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Pelt, watching the stranger as he went with 
rapid strides away from the house, ‘*‘ what can 
it mean? Gracious mercy !”’ 

The exclamation (such were seldom heard in 
Deacon Pelt’s house) was called forth by the 
sudden noise overhead—the fall of a heavy 
body. Susy turned white; Biah and the dea- 
con hurried up the stairs; Susy and her mo- 
ther stood trembling below, when the deacon 
called out :— 

“Wife, there’s trouble here; this youngster 
has fainted, or maybe’’— 

Susy and her mother flew to the deacon’s 
side. Philip lay stretched upon the floor like ° 
one quite dead, and the deacon was pouring 
water over his face. 

“‘Biah, you’d better go for the doctor,’’ he 
said, as all remedies seemed to fail. ‘‘ Susy, do 
not cry, child ; the wheels of life ain’t stopped 
forever, I reckon, though it looks mighty like 
it.” 

Together the deacon and his wife placed the 
helpless body on the bed. Susy went below, 
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wringing her hands in helpless agony, and (she 
could do nothing now) stood at the gate to 
watch for the approach of the doctor. She had 
never known before the strength of her love. 
Without recompense or hope of reward, it 
seemed to her that she could give her life for 
him; and oh! how fervently she prayed that 
God would not punish her by taking him away. 

Three long weeks of fever succeeded. The 
life they watched, under the roof of the dea- 
con’s farm-house, hung for days upon a thread. 
Susy shared with her mother in nursing him. 
If they forbade her, and hinted at her pallor, 
she wept, implored, and insisted, until they 
could not refuse. The old deacon shook his 
head at the change in his hitherto dutiful child, 
and for the first time seeing how matters stood, 
looked forward with new anxiety to the result. 
The doctor came and went without speaking, 
until, one day, he took Susy’s hand, as he said, 
“* My young friend, your good nursing has saved 
his life ;’’ and, as a matter of course, Susy went 
by herself and wept as if her heart would 
break—but they were happy tears. 

Very faint, wan, and weak he was, as he lay 
there past the verge of danger, and Susy sat 
watching him, with a new light in her beautiful 
eyes. It seemed to her that now that God had 
spared him, she had nothing more to ask. One 
morning he called her to him. 

“Susy, it has preyed upon me—the memory 
of my cruel coldness that night. Now, lying 
here, helpless, brought up from death’s door, 
as the doctor assures me, by your unwearying 
eare, I ask you to forgive me. Will you, 
Susy ?” 

“Oh, no, no; don’t ask me that,” sobbed 
Susy. “I was in the wrong; oh, God is so 
good to give you back’”’— 

“To you, Susy? Say it, for I feel that heart 
and soul I am yours, my darling.”’ His voice 
lingered over the love-word, and both were 
silent for some moments. ‘‘ And now, dear, I 
will tell you about him—the brother whom I so 
strangely met and parted from. You will know, 
then, what has darkened my life, and made it 
for nearly ten years, a burden and a bitterness 
to me. My brother possessed a strange and 
jealous nature. He was older than myself, and 
I being ambitious and fond of study, outstrip- 
ped him at school, and gained the warmer ap- 
probation of my father. He never forgave me 
for that. As we grew older, I tried to concili- 
ate him, but he never behaved towards me as 
* a brother should. When I was twenty I was 
engaged to be married to a ward of my father’s, 
a lovely girl, seemingly innocent and singularly 
fascinating. I need not tell you that I thought 
I loved her, purely and fervently ; that I felt, 
in all the world there was nothing so dear and 
beautiful. It was my first hallucination; I 
know now that it could not have been such 
love as manhood, matured and purified through 
trial, experiences. The wedding-night drew 
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near. On the eventful morning of the day, 
whose close was to make me the happiest of 
mortals, I drove over to the house of my bride 
elect. Even then she met me, al! smiles and 
graciousness. That night there was no bride, 
A note, hurriedly written, given to me in the 
presence of a hundred expectant guests—in the 
midst of perfumes, and flowers, and beauty, in- 
formed me that the ‘‘woman at whose feet I 
had poured all the treasures of my heart, had 
gone away with my brother.” \ 

A half-articulate cry escaped the pale lips of 
the listener. To her this story seemed almost 
too horrible for belief. 

“IT was very calm. I believed nobody saw 
that I suffered. Unforeseen circumstances, I 
said, had prevented the wedding, but the guests 
must nevertheless enjoy themselves. The peo 
ple with whom this girl had been stopping 
were furious, but I was calm. I felt as if my 
heart had turned to stone, and would never 
love again. Nor did it, darling, till your sweet 
face stirred its pulses. I will say nothing of 
I put 
no faith in woman ; for years I scarcely spoke 
to one. My brother had gone abroad. From 
that night till the morning I met him, I had 
not seen him or heard from him. Well, God’s 
wheels grind slowly, but surely the retribution 
comes. My brother married her, but she has 
served him worse than she treated me ; ignored 
the sacred ties that bound her, forgetting her 
babes, gone off with one dead to all morality, 
and God alone knows in what part of the 
world, abused and forsaken, she suffers to-day. 
And now you know why I seemed so unkind 
that night. The old trouble was revived by 
the conversation between your father and Dea- 
con Rafe—the old wound torn open afresh. I 
feared that you, so young, pure, and good as 
you seemed, had still that strange leaven of de 
ception in your nature; that you, too, could 
taunt, and madden, and’’— 

A soft hand was on his lips. ‘ Alice Hunt 
told me that you were trifling with me, that 
you had tritled with her, that she had heard 
you were already a husband, and my mind 
‘yas poisoned, Philip. But, after a little reflee 
tion, I believed she had told me nothing that 
was true. I hated myself for what I said, for 
what I did. O Philip! you shall never think, 
never have cause to think unworthily of me 
again. I have been only half-hearted in every- 
thing, and yet God has been so good to me.” 

She broke down, crying again, and Philip, 
putting his arm about her, drew her wet cheek 
closer to his lips. 

There was a slight rustling at the door. 

“Well, deacon,” said Mrs. Pelt, a moment 
after, taking up her knitting, ‘‘I see now what’s 
been the matter with our Susy. I guess after 
this you and I must be contented with each 
other.”’ 

There was a smile on her lips, but under het 
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glasses the tears could be seen welling up. 
The deacon made no reply, but he understood 
her, and said softly to himself, as the sweet 
face of his child came before him :— 

‘¢God bless her!’’ While the mother’s heart 


echoed :— 
‘‘God bless them both !’’ 


— Se ..:~C~—C— 


TO THE ABSENT ONE. 
BY BEAUFORT LE ROY. 


Ox! tell me, what is earth without 

The genial influence of the sun? 

The skies are dull, and dark, and lowering, 

The fields do show no signs of gladness, 

The mountair wears grim shadows on its brow, 

The bosom of the sea is black and treacherous, 

But see what living joy its coming brings! 

All nature bursts to open bloom, Night’s tears, 
Now jewels, deck the blossom’s morning garb, 

And opening buds disclose their bosoms to the bee; 
Bright silvery clouds fiy chasing each other 
Through the azure vault; the glittering rill 

Leaps laughing down the mountain side ; 

The rainbow’s varying arch with outspread arms 
Embraces each joyous landscape, where insects gay 
Flit on from flower to flower, and warblers 

Of sweetest notes sing of their heightening joys 
"Mid the soft sighing of the wind among the leaves. 


Oh! what is night without the resplendent glory 

Ofthe moon? A sacred stillness reigns supreme, 

Yet all around is murky gloom, for still delays 

The coming of the vestal queen. 

But, lo! she rises o’er yon placid lake. 

A pavement of gold spreads from its brightening 
orb, 

Night winds now breathe upon the bosom of the 
sea, 

And crown its rippling waves with sparkling gems. 

What mellow light pervades yon leafy grove, 

Where music mysterious and melting lures to rest 

The warblers who chanted there the livelong day? 

How soft and dewy now thy balmy breath, O night! 

What looks of joy and sweet contentment? all thy 
satellites 

Do wear beneath her hallowed light, 

Whom now thou hailest as thy deity. 


Thus, what to me are all the baubles of the earth 

Without the sunny light of thy sweet smile 

To illume the darkest avenues of life, and banish 
clouds, 

Which else would ever shroud my sky? 

By day thou wert my sua, By night 

The glories of the moon were all thine own, 

No cloudy days, no murky nights were mine 

When thou, sweet one, wert by my side. 

When melancholy’s pall fell o’er my mind, 

And sad forebodings came of future fate, 

Then thou didst steal upon me as some angel spirit, 

And all was peace and speechless joy within. 

The songs of birds, or whispering winds at noontide 

"Mid the soft fringes of dark pines, 

Was not such music to mine ear as thy low voice 

In trembling tones telling thy early hopes and fears. 

The zephyr, bearing on its unseen wings the fra- 
grance 

Of sweetest flowers, brought not my heart such thrill 
of joy 

As when I felt thy breath of purity upon my cheek. 

What was the sunlight to the cpening flower, 

Or mellow moonlight to night’s votaries, 





Comparec with that fond look, which thou 
Didst beam upon me from those tell-tale eyes, 
Unbidden interpreters of all the dearest 

And most hidden secrets of the soul, 

And promises of joys to come, alas! now past, 
Too heavenly pure, too purely sweet to last? 


Fair vision of life’s brightest dream, alas! 

Thou ’rt gone, and I am all alone in gloom, 

Even as the dreaming mariner, whose barque 

At dead of night is shivered on some rock, 

And he alone is left of all that joyous crew 

Upon the barren and deserted shore, 

A battered, shivering, and half-breathless form, 
With life a weariness, and death a welcomed boon, 





TOO LATE. 

BY NELLIE C. HASTINGS. 
HE came at sunset to the darkened room ; 
“It was too late,” they said; and so I lay, 
Cold, quiet dust, and pulseless, breathless clay, 
That couid not greet him, silent in the gloom. 
I heard his light hand tremble at the door, 
And his soft footstep cross the echoing fivor, 
Quiet and light, as when—so long ago! 
I heard it last—and heard it pass away 
For the last time down the stairs—so slow, so slow! 
I could not see him then, for tears that came 
Between my sight and him—a foolish rain! 
But now the quiet step came back again, 
And paused beside me, through all years the same ; 
And I would fain have looked up in his face, 
But a cold seal was on mine eyelids laid ; 
I only felthim. Then some words once said, 
Came back to me across the gulf of Death ; 
That death, he said, “‘ would make me love him more, 
And know him better than all Life before.” 
Now, he was sijent—and IJ had no breath 
To tell him how I loved him—not one word! 
But through the hush, one quivering sigh I heard ; 
And like a spark of fire, one hot tear— 
My darling! fell upon my forehead here ; 
And though I saw not, yet I knew he leant 
Near and more near above me; and he bent 
His dear head to the pillow where mine iay, 
Until his breath stole o’er my lips’ cold clay, 
And straight his warm mouth kissed the tear away. 


* Poor little one!’ he said, “ poor little one!” 
So slow and sadly! and that pitying tone, 

So tender, oh, so tender! seemed to say 

More than he uttered, to the silent clay. 

He said “it would not matter if I died 

Before he came—my soul would feel and know.” 
And now he told me—standing there beside 

The poor dead heart that loved him long ago; 
How much he knew of all its secret strife, 

All that had lasted longer than my life. 

He knew it all, and pitied; and it seemed 

A far, far better ending than I dreamed 

In all the foolish past. Death’s bitter sting 
Was softened, since he pitied, O my King! 

And knew no stronger love, like mine, to make 
The whole earth lonely for one small grave’s sake, 
He only pitied ; he had been my friend, 

And J had loved him; Life could never lend 

A better ending to so sad a tale; 

And this was all, as Death drew down the veil— 
One tear—one kiss, and, with a softened tone, 
The tender, sweet old words—*“ Poor little one!” 


. ——. — ~<e ——__—__” 


As threshing separates the corn from the 
chaff, so does affliction purify virtue.— Burton. 
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JEROME RAYMOND’S NEW 
YEAR’S GIFT. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 

** A WOMAN tosee me, Jane? Do you know 
who she was?” 

‘““No, ma’am, she was never here before. 
She looked very much disappointed when I 
told her you were out, and said she would call 
again to-morrow at the same hour.’”’ 

‘No message ?”’ 

‘“No, ma’am. She said her business was 
very important, but she must see you, and 
could not leave any message.”’ 

‘*Take my cloak and hat to my room, Jane, 
I will lie down awhile on the lounge here; I 
am tired, and my head aches.’’ But when the 
servant left the room, Helen Raymond did not 
lie down. The spirit of restlessness seemed to 
possess her, for she paced up and down the 
floor, pressing her hand upon her burning, 
aching forehead, and trying in vain to still her 
unquiet thoughts. 

Two days ago, had you asked this young 
wife where perfect happiness could be found, 
she would have answered that it rested upon her 
own heart. One year before she had married 
the man she loved, believing her deep, pure af- 
fection was fully returned. Jerome Raymond 
was older than his gentle, beautiful wife by 
some fifteen years, but he was a man whose 
love might crown any woman’s life with bless- 
ing. He was a merchant of high standing and 
ample means, and he had made it the study of 
this first year of wedded life to add by every 
means within his power to Helen’s happiness. 
They had been abroad, and the girlish enthu- 
siasm of the beautiful bride had stimulated the 
husband to many a ramble after the picturesque, 
many an hour spent in historical research, and 
many a long drive or ride over grounds filled 
with historic or artistic associations. Only one 
little week had they been in their own home, 
where taste and affection had dictated the ex- 
penditure of wealth, and where there seemed 
nothing wanting to make a true home of ele- 
gance, comfort, and happiness. 

To say that Helen Raymond loved her hus- 
band with her whole heart gives no exaggerated 
idea of her affection. She had just been eman- 
cipated from school life when she met him, so 
noble, so true, and so good, respected in society, 
and standing high amongst merchants. Her 
father was his lawyer, and a troublesome law- 
suit was in progress, requiring the client to call 
often upon his professional adviser. So the 
grave man of business met the fresh young 
girl with her unformed mind and untried 
heart, and he grew to love her, to look upon 
her sweet, innocent face with the feeling of de- 
light one feels in contemplating some fresh 
mountain flower in a hot house. Jerome Ray- 
mond was no novice in the world’s ways. 
More than one fair damsel in the full parapher- 
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nalia of fashionable frippery had let him gee 
that she would be willing to accept his name 
and wealth in exchange for as much of her 
heart as two or three seasons of flirting had 
left her. He had passed by so many of these, 
that the voice of society prophesied a life of 
celibacy for him. 

But sweet Helen crept into his heart by no 
such portal as these had tried to force. She 
gave him at first the respect due to a man 
older than herself, and whom she believed far 
superior to all her other gentleman friends in 
intellect and moral worth, and he gave her the 
protecting fondness he would have accorded to 
a pretty child. How these emotions grew fuller 
and more perfect, till they stood upon the equal 
ground of strong, mutual love, it were too long 
a tale to record. It was an instance of true 
love whose course ran perfectly smooth. Rela 
tives and friends on both sides were delighted, 
all agreeing as to the merits of bride and groom, 
Birth, social standing, wealth, all things in 
keeping, and love being added, there seemed 
nothing to cloud the sky matrimonial. 

One year of married life had but united the 
two more closely ; for, while Helen’s character 
developed, her mind expanded, and her intellect 
fed upon stronger food than it had ever before 
received, she lost nothing of her sweetness of 
disposition or that gentleness and frankness 
that had first won her husband’s heart. 

And, now, pacing up and down the little sit 
ting-room fitted up for her especial use, what is 
the bitter grief that clouds all the felicity of her 
life? Only a few words spoken in sleep. When 
Jerome Raymond, two mornings before, had 
kissed his wife’s lips, and remarked upon their 
pallor, be had no idea what his own lips had 
betrayed in the still hours of the night. Only 
one sentence had escaped them, as he turned 
uneasily in his sleep, but that sentence had 
been like a dagger thrust to the heart of the 
wife who loved him so fervently. It was— 

** Rosetta, my poor, deserted darling !”’ 

Over and over again, in the two miserable 
days that followed, did Helen Raymond repeat 
the phrase. Who was Rosetta? Was she de 
serted for her sake? It was some one Jerome 
loved ; the tender inflexions of his voice proved 
that. No relative of whom Helen had ever 
heard bore the singular name. Somewhere, 
she knew not where, there was a deserted 
Rosetta for whom her husband mourned. And, 
now, with this fact before her, Helen began to 
recall other facts of equal significance. She 
remembered hours of sadness passed by her 
husband, even in their honeymoon ; there were 
letters, too, sent from abroad, whose address 
she was not allowed to see, and some received 
whose contents were not imparted to her. All 
had seemed right when she was happy and 
trustful, believing in her husband’s love, but 
how dark it all looked now. And, while her 
heart was so torn and troubled, here was & 
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mysterious woman, who would not leave her 
name or errand, wishing to see her. 

No wonder that her face was pale and hag- 
gard when she arose the next morning after a 
sleepless night, and her smile wan and feeble 
when her husband commented upon it. 

‘‘ Indeed, [I am quite well, Jerome,” she said, 
as he pressed a loving kiss upon her face, and 
in her heart she wondered how he could be 
false to her, and feign such tender devotion. 

And he, with clouded brow, was hurrying to 
his counting-house with his heart full of sorrow. 
“ Whatails Helen? Can she suspect anything ? 
In three days to change like that. I will tell 
her all. But she is so jealous; she has told me 
often she hated a flower if I admired it too 
warmly. How would sbe bear to have me tell 
her of Rosetta? No, no, not yet. Later, per- 
haps, I will tell her all, but not now, not yet.” 

Yet it was evident that the secret oppressed 
him, deepening the furrows on his brow, and 
casting a shadow into the depths of his large 
black eyes. The day passed busily, for it was 
the last week of the year, and merchants all 
know there is little time to waste in that week. 

While Jerome thrust back his sad thoughts 
to give his whole mind to business, Helen was 
striving to banish all unworthy suspicion from 
her own mind, trying toremember nothing but 
the love lavished upon herself, and the year of 
unalloyed happiness she had passed. She was 
in her little sitting-room with a dainty piece of 
embroidery in her hands, trying to interest her- 
self in the intricate pattern, when Jane an- 
nounced :— 

“The woman, Mrs. Raymond, who was here 
yesterday.”’ 

Looking up, she saw standing in the doorway 
atall, rather pleasant-faced Irishwoman, who 
held by the hand a little girl of about seven 
years of age. Locking at the child, Helen saw 
large black eyes, a pale complexion, delicate 
features, and a mouth of great sweetness, and 
sensitive almost toa fault. It was a lightning 
glance that took all this in, and the woman 
was invited totakea seat. She seemed terribly 
embarrassed, playing with the fringe of her 
shawl, adjusting the child’s hat, and getting so 
ted in the face that Helen really feared she 
would burst a bloodvessel. 

“You wished to see me,” she said, at last. 
“Can I be of any service to you?” 

‘Well, ma’am, if you will, you can serve me 
and do a good turn for your husband at the 
Same time ; but it’s a queer errand I’m on, and 
Iam afraid you won’t hear me out.” 

“TI do not understand you,” Helen forced 
herself to say. 

“T am afraid you will not listen to all I want 
tosay. If you will promise, ma’am, to let me 
finish my story, I'll tell you how you can doa 
good turn for a husband who loves you.” 

“You have said that twice. Tell your story. 





I will hear you tell it all.” 
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‘Well, ma’am, and thank you, too; it’s a 
long one, to be sure. It’s little more than 
twelve years ago, ma’am, that I was cook in 
Mrs. Raymond’s family—that’s your husband’s 
mother, ma’am—and she wanted a girl to run 
errands and tend the door. I had a little slip 
of a sister, ma’am, only sixteen, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond took her for the work. She had been 
there about three months when Mr. Jerome 
came home from across the water, where he 
had been to finish his studies, they said. An 
only son he was, and his parents that proud of 
him that they nearly worshipped him, yet hold- 
ing him in good control, too, and telling him 
sometimes of the great marriage he would 
make. Well, ma’am, we were all blind, his 
father and mother, and myself, her sister. I 
must tell you, she was very beautiful, my sister 
Rosetta.”’ 

Helen turned so white, that the woman 
paused, but she signed to her to go on. 

‘* Well, ma’am, it was a good year before any 
one suspected what was going on, and then 

tosetta ran away in the night. Nobody knew 
where she had gone, and I was turned away 
without any reason given for it. It was four 
years, and not a word came to me from my sis- 
ter, when one day Mr. Jerome himself came to 
the service place where I was, and said to me :— 

*** Maria, come to Rosetta. She is very ill, 
and she wants you.’ 

**So I left all and went to her. She was liy- 
ing in a pretty cottage just outside of the town, 
and I found her in bed, with a wee baby nestled 
up to her breast. She told me that she knew 
Jerome had made a mistake in taking her 
away ; that he had tried to teach her and make 
a lady of her, but she could not learn. She was 
very happy, she said, and he had given her 
every kindness, but she was glad to die and 
leave him free to marry again.”’ 

** She was his wife ?’’ said Helen, hoarsely. 

The woman flushed angrily, and drew a paper 
from her bosom. 

‘There ’s the certificate, ma’am. I took it, 
and I took the child, when she died the next 
day. Mr. Raymond was good to her, and he 
has been good to the child; but she was nota 
fit wife for him. It was a very young man’s 
love for a beautiful face, and when that dicd 
out there was nothing left. Still he was good 
to her. But now, ma’am, I’m wanting to go 
away. I’ve been married four years, and I’ve 
two children of my own, and my husband ’s got 
a good offer to go to California, only here ’s the 
child. 

** Nobody living but me knows of my sister’s 
marriage ; and Mr. Raymond, I can see, cannot 
make up his mind to tell you. The little girl is 
old enough now to be put to school, but he 
shrinks from that, too, because he must own 
her in some way. Now, ma’am, you know the 
story.”’ 

**Is this the child?” asked Helen. 
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**Yes, ma’am. Rosetta, speak to the lady.”’ 

But the child only looked shyly at her, while 
Helen scanned her face and dress. In the latter 
there was every evidence of the generosity of 
her father, and no less of the vulgar taste of 
her aunt. Rich material, ill-assorted colors, 
and gaudy trimmings, marred the beautiful 
face, and took away from it the refinement Na- 
ture had placed there. 

**Wait here!’’ She must be alone; she must 
think. 

**She’s dazed like,” the woman said to ‘her- 
self, as Helen rose and left the room ; and dazed 
like she felt as she shut herself in her bed-room 
and tried to compose her mind. 

If he had only trusted her! If he had only 
told her why the shadow rested so often on his 
brow! She would gladly have given the child 
a place in her home and heart if her husband 
had asked her todo so. But it was so hard to 
have such a story told her by stranger lips, to 
have the closed secrets of his life opened by 
such rude hands. 

The woman and child were very weary of 
waiting, when Helen came to them again. 

“Leave the little girl with me until after- 
noon,” she said, ‘‘and come again for her.”’ 

Maria looked earnestly into the pale, sweet 
face, and then rose, satisfied. ‘I will come at 
four o’clock, ma’am. Rosetta, stay with the 
lady.” 

The child obeyed, and was soon talking freely. 
She told of her dear papa, who had been away 
so long, but was at home again now; of the 
pretty presents he had given her, and of the 
beautiful lady she was to see some day if she 
was very good, and who would perhaps be her 
new mamma, if she was very, very good. As 
she prattled the bitterness was charmed away 
from the listener’s heart, and a great pity for 
the father and child arose there. The old year 
was dying, and she resolved to bury away all 
jealousy and bitterness, and prove her love as 
unselfish as it was strong and deep. So when 
Maria came, she told her that soon there would 
be no obstacle to the California voyage. 

It was New Year’s morning, and a heavy 
storm was raging. The wind blew and the 
snow whirled through the streets, while even 
the most ardent followers of fashion shrugged 
their shoulders at the idea of New Year’s calls. 

The morning was somewhat advanced, and 
Jerome Raymond sat in his library alone. 
Helen, he supposed, was receiving any callers 
who might venture out in the storm. He had 
been almost provoked with Helen, she was so 
bright and gay. All the pallor of the past few 
days was gone from her face, and when she 
challenged his admiration for her rich new 
dress, and wished him a Happy New Year, 
there was an animation in her manner, and 
sparkle in her eyes, as if she was anxious to 
welcome her guests and begin the festivities of 
the day. And now, she was probably the cen- 












tre of an admiring group of callers, whilst he 
sat alone in the midst of his perplexities, 
Twenty times he resolved to tell Helen of Ro. 
setta, and as often shrank back from the task, 
No, he would keep his secret still, and put the 
child in a good boarding-school, for he fully 
realized that she was getting too old for her 
aunt’s house to be any longer a suitable resi- 
dence for her. 

The hardest part of the business was that he 
really loved his little daughter. Even in the 
happy year spent abroad with Helen, he had 
missed the child, and his heart had gone out to 
her on his return, with a yearning, fatherly 
love. With a heavy sigh, he pushed away the 
book which he had been trying to read, and 
rested his head upon his hands, thinking, ever 
thinking, but resolving upon nothing. 

There was a soft tap upon the door, but he 
did not heed it. Then it opened, and a little 
figure came in softly. Glossy curls of dark 
hair clustered round a pure white forehead, 
and a dress of soft white cashmere, trimmed 
with pure swan’s-down draped the little figure; 
the little feet were cased in white kid boots, and 
the only ornament was a slender gold chain en- 
circling the throat, and from which depended 
a golden heart. With footfall as noiseless as 
the falling of a snowflake, the little figure 
crossed the room, and two tiny hands fell upon 
Jerome’s bowed head. ‘‘ Papa!”’ 

He started as if a shot had whizzed past him, 
and gazed wonderingly at the child. 

“*My new mamma sent me here to say that I 
am a New Year’s gift to you with Helen’s 
love.” 

‘Who sent you here?”’ he asked, hoarsely. 

*“My new mamma. The beautiful lady with 
the blue silk dress. See, here she comes!’’ 

He could only open his arms to her. Words 
would not come to thank her, but he held her 
fast in a close embrace, while tears, his manli- 
ness would not disown, filled his eyes. The 
child, too, crept into the embrace, and Helen 
drew her in between them. 

So the New Year opened with no secret to 
close the loving hearts, and Rosetta found a 
true home and parents. 





DEFER not charities till death. He who does 
so is rather liberal of another man’s substance 
than his own.—Stretch. 


GREAT vices are the proper objects of our 
detestation, smaller faults of our pity, but 
affectation appears to be the only true source 
of the ridiculous.— Fielding. 


SPTRIT is now a very fashionable word. To 
act with spirit, to speak with spirit, means only 
to act rashly, and to talk indiscreetly. An able 
man shows his spirit by gentle words and reso- 
lute actions; he is neither hot nor timid.— 
Chesterfield. 
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DR. MAITLAND’S GRANDSON. 
BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 


Tue frosts of autumn were just coming on, 
and I was looking forward to a lonely winter. 


Elizabeth Prout, who had been both servant | 


and companion to me for the last ten years, 
was going to leave me. It'was a very foolish 
thing for one of her age todo, and I was greatly 
vexed with her. Elizabeth was going to be 
married. I had said my say about it pretty 


plainly, thinking she would come to see the | 


matter as I did. She had always “set great 


store,”’ as she termed it, by my opinion, but in | 


this case she preferred her own, giggling like a 


girl when I told her what a ridiculous thing I | 


thought it was, and acting, for aught I could 
see, as foolishly headstrong as if she had been 
sixteen instead of fifty-six. So I had now no 
hope of dissuading her, and, as I have said, I 
was looking forward to a lonely winter. 

The house in which I lived was the old Mait- 
land homestead. It belonged to Doctor Mait- 
Jand, and [ was Doctor Maitland’s maiden 
sister. He was the oldest of our family, I the 
youngest, and there had been five between us. 
But the others had inherited consumption from 
my mother, and only John and I were now 
leftof the seven. I had not seen him since I 
was a girl of fifteen, and now I was forty-five. 
I knew from his letters that it had been many 
years since Docter Maitland’s only son died, 
and that his wife’s death had quickly followed 
that of his boy. Beyond these bare facts John 
never wrote me much about his family affairs, 
and I had forborne to question him. I think I 
had always stood somewhat in awe of my 
oldest brother, perhaps because he was richer 
than any of the rest, and quite famous. Some 
of his property came by way of his wife, but he 
had been unusually successful in his profession, 
and had also written valuable medical treatises, 
which gave him influence and reputation. For 
many years he had lived abroad, sometimes in 
Paris, sometimes in Germany, though I believe 
he had visited all the most famous medical in- 
stitutions in Europe. The great aim of Doctor 
Maitland’s life seemed to be to extend his 
knowledge of all things pertaining to his pro- 
fession, 

Just before going abroad, John came home 
for a visit, bringing his wife and boy. Mrs, 
John—her name, like mine, was Rachel, so we 
ali called her Mrs. John—was a pretty, soft- 
hearted creature, very much in love with her 
husband, though they had been married a dozen 
years at that time, and fond to idolatry of her 
boy. Alick was a merry, active little fellow 
about eleven years of age, and as full of mis- 
chief as a clear night’s sky is of stars. His 
father had great hopes of him then, I know, 
but the boy died before he had quite reached 
his majority, and the hopes which had once 
VOL. LXXxX.—4 





| burned brightly for Alick Maitland went out in 
| his grave. 

| Iam conscious of going about my story in a 
rambling way, but I was not bred to author- 
ship, so, if I set things down just as they come 
into my mind, I hope it will not be taken amiss. 
In consequence of my lonely way of living 
since the last of my sisters died, I had got a 
habit of thinking that my life had settled down 
into a stirless dead-level, and that I could look 
straight ‘through it to the end. My income 
was amply sufficient for my wants. Conse- 
quently I had no need to worry about property. 
Year after year I lived on in the same place, 
| with the same servant, visiting the same peo- 
ple, attending to the same little round of chari- 
ties, and thought I should continue to do so 
| until I died. If ILhad been younger, this might 
| have seemed a dreary prospect. As it was, I 
| accepted it with tranquil resignation. 

| Elizabeth’s foolish start about getting mar- 
| ried was the first thing to shake my belief, and 
| then came John’s letter. John was on the 
point of returning to America. After thirty 
| years of absence, he was coming back to live 
in B , the city where he had first begun 
the practice of his profession. His agent had 
bought him a house in Springvale Square, and 
John wrote that he wanted me to live with him, 
and matronize the new establishment. He ex- 
| pected to reach home about the 20th of Novem- 
| ber, and desired me to rent the house in which 
I was living, and get settled in the new resi- 
dence before his arrival. I can hardly tell 
whether I was glad or sorry to go, but I had no 
thought of refusing John. It would be a great 
change for me, however, and I feared my sim- 
ple country life had illy fitted me for being at 
the head of a grand house in a fashionable 
| squareintown. I mentioned something of this 
to Elizabeth, at which she flamed up directly. 

** A lady’s a lady the world over, and ’tisn’t 
anyways likely you are going to begin to be un- 
ladylike for living in Springvaie Square, which 
you never was before,’’ said Elizabeth Prout. 

This reassured me a little, though I feared 
Elizabeth’s judgment was not much to be 
counted upon in such a matter, whatever it 
might be in questions of pickling and preserv- 
ing, for on these points she was authority for 
all the country people around us. If Mr. 
Barnes was going to marry for a housekeeper, 
and men of his age as often marry for that as 
for anything, I suppose, he had made a jrdi- 
cious choice. Elizabeth Prout certainly wes a 
good housekeeper. 

It happened fortunately enough that Mr. 
Barnes was also in want of a house. So I 
rented the one I was living in to him, and, 
after seeing the ridiculous fond couple married, 
I went away regretfully at the last. I had 
written to my brother’s agent, Mr. Craig, and 
he had a carriage at the depot for me when I 
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arrived in B———. Mr. Craig was a tallish, | 


thin-faced man, with stumpy, gray hair, and 
eyes that seemed to look straight through you, 
as Scrooge did through old Marley’s ghost to the 
buttons on the back of his coat. He was very 
polite—I am speaking now of Mr. Craig, and not 
of Scrooge nor the ghost—and made free use of 
compliments in talking with ladies. He seemed 
quite anxious that I should approve of the 
house and its appointments, since everything, 
he assured me, had been left to him.’ In tak- 
ing a survey of the rooms, I was considerably 
bewildered by the magnificence everywhere 
surrounding me, and noticed a variety of ele- 
gant articles either for ornament or convenience 
to which I could not possibly have given a 
name, but I did not consider it necessary to 
mention this to Mr. Craig. 

**Everything seems to be in perfect order, 
and in as good taste as possible,’’ I remarked, 
when we had returned to the drawing-room. 

You cannot think what a weight your ap- 
proval has taken off my mind,’ replied the 
agent. ‘I must confess that I had some mis- 
givings about the height of the terra-cottu 
vases and one or two other matters. I am 
greatly relieved by your commendation, feeling 
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sure that what you have praised must be be- | 


yond criticism. But I forgot the other young 
ladies. You will want to see them, of course.”’ 

“I did not know there were to be young 
ladies here,’’ I said, surprised. 

“Except yourself you mean. 
two others.”’ 

“‘T am forty-five. If the others have reached 
that mature age, it is best to let the fiction of 
our youth go by.”’ 

** You must be jesting about yourage. But 
for the girls. I amsurprised the doctor did not 
mention them. He forgets everything except 
what concerns his profession. There are Miss 
Cranstoun and Miss Appleton, nieces of the 
doctor’s late wife. They have but lately left 
school, and arrived here last night.” 

Speaking thus, Mr. Craig rang, and desired 
a servant to inform the young ladies that Miss 
Maitland had come. They entered the room 
presently, and Mr. Craig introduced them to 
me—Miss Cranstoun first. I said I was happy 
to see her. 

“Oh! nobody minds me. You mean that it 
is my cousin that you are happy to see,”’ re- 
plied Miss Cranstoun, kissing me nevertheless 
with what the French call empressement. 

I wondered at her speaking in this way, but 
simply affirmed that I was happy to see them 
both, and that I hoped we should be friends. I 
felt a presentiment, however, that I should 
like Miss Cranstoun’s cousin better than her- 
self, not, I think, because she was more beauti- 
ful, though I do not profess to be above admir- 
ing beauty when I see it in a girl’s face. And 
Hilary Appleton was beautiful. It was like 
looking at a picture to study her bright face, 


Yes, there are 

















_—_—_——— 
only a picture never changes expressions and 
color under your glance, as Hilary was always 
doing. Besides being beautiful, she was very 
spirited and lively, with a pretty dignity, too, 


which was capable of expanding into haughti-.. 


ness when she was displeased. 

Miss Cranstoun was not nearly so pretty ag 
her cousin, though Selma was not really plain, 
as she had a habit of calling herself, some 
might have thought for the sake of being con- 
tradicted, but I do not want to judge her. 

““What matter about a plain little body like 
me ?’’ she would say. ‘‘ Nobody notices me, I 
may see as much as I like ; but it is Hilary who 
must prepare to run the gauntlet of all eyes, to 
endure the terrible ordeal—though I doubt if 
she finds it so—of being seen.”’ 

Such sayings were always punctuated like a 
sentence in a book, only caresses were used in- 
stead of punctuation marks. A tender touch 
of her cousin’s hair or cheek, a kiss, or an em- 
brace, standing in place of commas, semicolons, 
etc. It cannot be denied that Selma Cranstoun 
was very affectionate, being ready on the 
smallest provocation to hug or kiss Hilary, 
myself, and even Doctor Maitland, when at 
last my brother had come home. If I were 
speaking in a witness box, and obliged to tell 
the whole truth, I should have to adinit that the 
girl’s caresses were not entirely indispensable 
to my happiness. The Maitlands are nota 
demonstrative race. I had grown an old we 
man after my fashion, and my fashion was not 
that of the present generation. Hence it is not 
strange, I suppose, that some of Selma Crans- 
toun’s ways were not altogether agreeable to 
me. 

That wonderfully vigilant agent, Mr. Craig, 
had left little to be done in preparation for my 
brother, and it was rather dull waiting for him, 
It seemed impossible to begin anything, even 
getting acquainted with his wards until John 
had come. You will think it foolish, I dare 
say, but I missed Elizabeth Prout sadly in 
those days. Mrs. Binks, the new housekeeper, 
was a very good sort of woman for her place, 
but we could never have got along together at 
the homestead as Elizabeth and I had done. 

There was bad weather at sea about the 20th, 
and the vessel in which Doctor Maitland had 
sailed was delayed several days beyond the 
time when it was due. It was a period of 
great suspense to me, but it ended at last, and 
John came home. I cried out my joy on his 
neck, forgetting the Maitland undemonstrative- 
ness for once, and the doctor seemed almost 
equally moved. Then Selma and Hilary came 
in, and they clung to him too, and Jobz: asked, 
laughing, ‘‘ What a man was. to do with such 
an armful of women ?’’ 

*“My dear uncle,’’ cried Selma, “I am 80 
glad you have come. You will prefer Hilary 
to me, of course. Everybody does, and do you 
wonder at that? See how radiantly beautifal 
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she is.”” The punctuation used at this point 
was a soft touch of Hilary’s cheek. ‘ But I 
hope you will have some crums of affection 
left for plain, uninteresting Belma.”’ 

“Self-depreciation is my cousin’s substitute 
for self-assertion,”’ said Hilary, quickly. 

It was not a pleasant glauce she got from 
Selma for this little speech, but the latter kissed 
her cousin immediately afterwards, to show 
that she had no ill-feeling about it, I suppose. 

My brother gave up two or three days to 
talking with us of the many things we wished 
to hear about, and then withdrew to his study, 
feeling more at home among his books, I sup- 
pose, than among us women. He was hale and 
vigorous, more like a man of fifty than sixty- 
five, though his white hair and beard gave him 
a venerable appearance. His coming home 
was much talked of in B , and it was ar- 
ranged to give him a public dinner in considera- 
tion of the distinction he had gained. I think 
he would rather people would let him alone, 
not that he was indifferent to the fact that he 
stood high among his fellows, but because he 
was naturally retiring in disposition, and did 
not like having a fuss made over him. But I 
was going to speak of something that happened 
on the day of the dinner. 

Somebody had just made a complimentary 
speech, and Doctor Maitland had risen to re- 
spond, when Mr. Craig came in, and whispered 
afew words in his ear, upon which the doctor 
was observed to grow suddenly pale, though, 
after a moment, he went on with his speech. 
It was spoken of in the next day’s papers as 
epigrammatic, witty, and effective. When he 
had done, he begged the gentlemen to excuse 
him, as an affair of importance called his atten- 
tionelsewhere. This I heard from an acquaint- 
ance, and had an unquiet evening on account 
of it, thongh I did not mention my uneasiness 
to any one. It was late when the doctor got 
home, and, instead of coming into the parlor, 
he went straight on to his study. 

“Why don’t he come in here ?”’ asked Selma, 
impatiently. ‘I am dying to hear about the 
dinner.’’ 

Miss Cranstoun was much given to the use 
of hyperbole in speaking. If she simply wanted 
a glass of water, she was very likely to be 
“dying”’ for it. 

“Uncle Maitland has probably had enough 
of talk for one day,” said Hilary. “If you are 
really anxious to know about the dinner, I ad- 
Vise you to put off dying until after the more 

convenient season for hearing about it has 
arrived.’ 

“Now, Hilary, I have a presentiment that 
there will never be a more convenient season 
than the present. Procrastination is the thief 
oftime. Put not off until to-morrow what you 
wish to do to-day. I am going to invade the 
doctor’s sanctuary. He will never mind me, 
you know.” 








| “Selma !’’ Hilary remonstrated ; and I said, 
“Don’t go,” but she was already gone. She 
came back after a few minutes, looking slightly 
vexed. 

“T can’t get a word out of him about the 
dinner,’’ she said, ‘‘and I guess something has 
happened, for he speaks as if his vocal organs 
had got the rheumatism, and were stiffened at 
their joints. He wants to see Aunt Rachel.” 

The girl’s flippancy of speech sounded grat- 
ingly to me, and I could have found it in my 
heart to reprimand her severely, but I restrained 
myself, obeying the call to the study instead. 
My brother was sitting back in a lounging- 
chair, leaning his head upon one hand. He 
had a troubled look, and his brow was knitted, 
as I had seen it when he was thinking deeply. 

**Did you want me, John?” I asked, dread- 
ing to disturb him when he had on that thought- 
ful brow, but feeling that I ought to let him 
know I had come, for he seemed not to have 
noticed my entrance. 

** Sit down, Rachel,”’ he said, without chang- 
ing his position, ‘‘I want to talk with you 
presently.” 

I did as he desired, and sat so long that I 
began to think he had forgotten about my being 
there. I had a strange, uneasy feeling, and 
dreaded quite as much as I desired to hear his 
communication. At last he spoke. 

“Rachel,” he said, ‘‘I have never told you 
about Alick.”’ 

*‘Only that he died a long time ago,’’ I re- 
plied. 

“Yes. He died a long timeago. It was a 
great blow to us, and I think the shock has- 
tened his mother’s death. Perhaps I was 
hard with Alick. I almost think now that I 
was. He had a superabundance of animal 
spirits, and was led into wild courses, but, if he 
had lived, he might have tamed down into a 
respectable man. I had great hopes of him 
once. It wasa sad disappointment to have him 
turn out as he did.” 

I murmured that I was very sorry. 

“ He fell in with a lot of idle, dissolute com- 
panions, and grew defiant of all restraint. I 
was always in terror lest he should bring dis- 
grace upon my name. Sometimes I think I 
was too proud of the honor in which I was 
held, of the respect my exertions had won for 
me.”’ 

“You had reason to be proud, John.” 

“‘T should have remembered that ‘When 
pride cometh, then cometh shame,’ and that 
‘Every one that is proud in heart is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord.’ I had reason to remem- 
ber it afterward. Alick grew more and more 
unmanageable. He spenta great deal of money. 
A young English lord, who had been sentabroad 
to escape punishment at home, was his constant 
companion, and their revels touched the ex- 
treme of recklessness. At last I lost all pa- 
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him I would rather see him dead than disgraced. 
He did not come back that night. The next, he 
was brought home dead. A disgraceful quarrel 
had arisen between him and the young English 
nobleman, and Alick was killed in the affray.” 

“Why do you give yourself the pain of tell- 
ing me about it?” I asked, for his limping 

. Speech, and the dampness gathering on his 
forehead, showed that he was suffering griev- 
ously. 

“‘T should never have spoken of it, I think, 
but for what has happened to-day. Rachel, I 
have seen Alick Maitland to-day.” 

** John !” 

“It is a strange story. Alick left a wife and 
child at his death, though I never knew it until 
a few hours ago. The woman was not a person 
I could have acknowledged as a daughter ; but 
I would have provided for the chiid. She, fore- 
seeing that I would insist upon separating them, 
never claimed my protection. She died a few 
weeks ago, and to-day I have seen Alick Mait- 
land.” 

** Your grandson ?”’ 

“Yes. He is a wild, rowdyish youth, much 
such as his father was twenty years ago; and 
to-day he has been wounded in a street brawl. 
Not dangerously. He will not die of his wound. 
Rachel, what shall I do with him ?” 

There was something exceedingly pathetic in 
my brother’s abrupt way of putting that ques- 
tion. He was not a man that was used to ask 
advice, his own clear head being ordinarily a 
sufficient counsellor; now, however, I could 
see that he distrusted himself. How much I 
wished for the ability to speak the right word 
in the right place then, but I was never very 
ready of speech when my mind was disturbed, 
and I could think of nothing to the purpose. 

**T want to do what is right,’’ John went on 
presently. “If itis true that I was too strict 
with this boy’s father, and that if I had been 
less harsh at our last interview, my son might 
have lived to be a different man, I should not 
wish to repeat the faultin the case of my grand- 
son. It issaid thatin every human heart there 
are some germs of good. Redemption inay yet 
be possible for Alick Maitland. Shall we take 
him home, Rachel, and try to save him?” 

“*Ts it for me to decide ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes. If the boy comes here, I shall trust 
more to your influence than my own to reclaim 
him. There is an atmosphere of quiet good- 
ness about you, Rachel, which must affect him 

beneficially, if anything can.” 

My brother’s praise moved me so much that 
I was unable to speak for a moment on account 
of a “jump” in my throat. When that diffi- 
culty was partially overcome, I said, “If you 
are going to leave it to me, I must see this 
youth before I decide.” 

“TI will take you to see him in the morning.” 

“T am not sure that that will be best. He 
may think it necessary to appear reckless and 











defiant if a man be present. I was about to 
propose that Hilary should accompany me.” 

‘Hilary ?”’ said Doctor Maitland, doubtfully, 
‘What good could she do by going ?”’ 

‘**T think I have discovered that she has great 
skill in reading character, and she is never ata 
loss for the right thing to say.’’ 

‘You say you have great faith in Hilary, 
Couid you say as much for Selma?” 

“*Selma’s character is more hidden. I hope 
that when I know her better, I shall be able te 
say as much and more for her.”’ 

‘*Selma’s character hidden? I thought she 
was frankness itself.” 

‘‘ Have you not observed that the frankness 
is only on the surface, and that one really knows 
very little of her true self from being associated 
with her?”’ 

**Perhaps you are right.” 

Then, after thinking a little, John told meI 
might take Hilary with me to-morrow if I 
thought best, and said the boy was at Mr, 
Craig’s rooms, giving me the number and 
street. 

There was little sleep for me that night. 
Like Martha of old, I was troubled about many 
things. The tranquil perspective by which I 
had once thought my future to be represented, 
was quite broken up, and I could see onlya 
little way before me. So, because the prospect 
was cut off, I kept straining my mental vision 
to look through the anxieties that disquieted 
me, not so much for my sake as for my bro- 
ther’s. The effort was just as fruitless as if, 
standing at the base of a hill, I had tried to 
look through it to objects on the other side; 
but I did not give up trying ca that account, 
which made the night one of great weariness 
to me. 

The next morning, when I asked Hilary to 
go out with me, Selma started up at once as if 
she thought herself included in the invitation ; 
but Doctor Maitland desired her to be good 
enough to read to him a little while, and she 
went off to the library with great seeming hap- 
piness. After we had started, I told Hilary 
where we were going, and why. 

“‘T am glad you took me with you,” she said, 
simply. 

Then the press of people became so great, for 
we were getting down into the business streets 
now, that there was no chance for connected 
conversation. When we reached the place Mr. 
Craig opened the door for us, and was imme- 
diately affected with a rush of compliments 
the lips. 

“‘T looked down into the street just now, and 
fancied myself gazing into a flower-garden in 
mid June; but the roses were all in your 
cheeks, Miss Hilary. The sight of you, Miss 
Maitland, is like a draught of generous wine. 
It exhilarates ; I shall live two minutes in one, 
so long as you consent to glorify my rooms with 
your presence.”’ 
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And so @n, until Hilary stopped him by say- 
ing that we had come to see Alick Maitland ; 
upon which Mr. Craig led us to an inner room, 
saying that we should find the young mau in 
there, and he only wished the rogue was more 
worthy of such distinction as our visit conferred 
upon him. 

The young man was dressed and sitting up, 
having one arminasling. He had ona brightly- 
flowered dressing-gown, whose sleeves were too 
long for him, and kept falling down over his 
hands; and embroidered slippers that were 
worthy of the name, since at every movement 
they slipped nearly off his feet, they were so 
large for him. Evidently these articles were 
porrowed from Mr. Craiz. The youth was 
rather pale, and had a fair, boyish face, in 
which, at the first glance, I recognized the 
Maitland eyes and forehead. 
was neatly cut, was light brown in color, and 
looked soft and glossy. There was a strong 
smell of tobacco smoke in the room, and I saw 
him fling a cigar into the grate when he per- 
ceived that his visitors were ladies. He took a 
step or two forward, then stopped, and looked 
at us inquiringly. 

“Are you Alick Maitland ?” I asked. 

“Yes, I suppose so,”’ he returned, stooping 
to pull up the heel of one slipper. 

“T am sorry to see you here, or at least sorry 
for the cause of your being here.” 

“What is it to you?’’ he inquired, with a 
show of recklessness, though his face reddened 
quickly. 

“Tam Doctor Maitland’s sister. This young 
lady is Hilary Appleton, and your cousin, 
though not in the first degree. We have come 
to see whether we can give you any help in 
your trouble.”’ 

“Tt’s a bad egg, isn’t it? But I’d have kept 
ont of this mess if I could. I meant to behave 
myself after coming here. I suppose it was the 
wine. LI heard that Doctor Maitland was cele- 
brating with the nobs at the St. Stephen’s 
House, and I thought I could not deny myself 
the pleasure of drinking just one glass to my 
respected grandsire ; but the wine went straight 
to my head, and then the fellow was bent upon 
a quarrel with me. I tried to keep my temper 
down, but it got the upper hand in spite of me, 

and I struck him. I suppose it’s all up with 
me now at the Maitland head-quarters. My 
grandfather will cut me outright, won’t he? 
and think he is doing God’s service in washing 
his hands of such a sinner ?” 

“What did you expect your grandfather to 
do for you?” asked Hilary. 

“T thought likely he might give me some 
money, and set me up as a gentleman.”’ 

““ How does it happen that you never applied 
to him before ?”’ 

“T never knew I was blessed with such a 
relative until my mother was on her deathbed, 
about three moutlis age. Her game was to 





His hair, which | 
| land? 


| keep dark till the old man died, and then bring 

| me in for the heir. It was a pretty good trump 

card which she held, but she did not live to sce 

| the game played out.” 

| “Have you always gone by the name of 

| Maitland ?” 

‘‘No; my mother gave me her own name. 

| Until I came here, I always went by the name 
of Savage.”’ 

| “If I had been you, then, having borne 
the name of Savage so long, I would have 

| borne it yet longer, rather than take that of a 

| man whom all good men love and revere, only 

to”— 

“Why don’t you speak it out? 
only to disgrace it.’’ 

“T do mean only to disgrace it, and I will 
speak it out. Do you know with what honor 
your grandfather has covered the name of Mait- 
Do you know that when a young man 
of your own age he had neither money nor in- 
fluence, nor yet a liberal education? He has 
gained all these by his own tireless endeavors— 
by the indomitable exercise of such powers as 
God gave himasaman. If I had been youl 
would have died before coming to him, unless 
I could have come without bringing him dis- 
honor.”’ 

“You are hard on a fellow,” said the young 
man, again stooping to puli up one of those 
troublesome slippers. 

“Tt is you who are hard on yourself,’’ Hilary 
returned, speaking without hurry or heat, but 
in a grave, steadfast tone, as she had done from 
the first, ‘‘ because, being endowed with reason, 
manhood, and physical strength, you are yet 
content to let your life go by without attempt- 
ing anything worthy of such endowments. 
What is the career which, by your own con- 
fession, you had marked out for yourself? To 
get money from your grandfather and be set up 
as a gentleman ; that is, to live in idleness and 
spend the money which some one else has 
earned in dissolute practices. Are there then 
no stones to break, no furrows to turn, no shoes 
to peg, nor anvils to smite, that you make de- 
liberate choice of so useless an existence ?’’ 

“But, Hilary,” I interposed, “you know 
that Alick had resolved to reform.’’ I pitied 
the boy so sorely that I was glad to be able to 
say even this in his favor, though on the bal- 
ance-sheet of a man’s life broken resolutions 
may not count for much perhaps. 

“Let him make that resolve good; let him 
add to it the resolution that his life shall be re- 
deemed from the worthlessness as well as from 
wrong doing ; let him adhere to both purposes 
for the accomplishment of something worth 


You mean 


| living for, and I will guarantee that Doctor 


Maitland will then acknowledge his grandson 
with proud affection rather than with heart- 
aching and forebodings of renewed disgrace. 





| There, Alick! my lecture is ended. 
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sorrow than in anger. Aunt Rachel, are you 
remly to go now ?”’ 

I rose, though a little unwillingly, for I 
wanted to say something kind to Alick, some- 


thing to soften the asperity of Hilary’s rebuke, | 


which I thought unnecessarily severe; but I 
had not the right words at command. While 
I hesitated, the boy stepped quickly before 
Hilary, dropping off both slippers on the way, 
and leaving them to mark his path in approach- 
ing her. 

Hilary,” he said, as gravely as she had 
spoken, and without a morsel of the reckless 
flippancy which had marked hisspeech hitherto. 
** Your scolding stirs something within me that 
might have made a man of me if it had been 
sooner roused. If it is not yet too late, if I suc- 
ceed in redeeming myself, what will you be to 
me then? What-shall we be to each other?” 

** Cousins—as we are now ; but I will consent 
to be lectured by you then, if you find me at 
fault,’” answered Hilary, smiling. Then, to 


me, ‘Come, Aunt Rachel. This young man 


is notin need of the sedative you are anxious to 
administer. He will do very well without it.”’ 

I slipped my purse into Alick’s hand. “It 
is for your present needs,’’ I said. “I shall 
report hopefully of you to your grandfather, and 
you may expect to see him soon. Good-by!’’ 

**You are very good, Aunt Rachel. Aren’t 
you going to give me your blessing before you 
go?” 

This was spoken laughingly, but I think with 
more feeling than he would have cared should 
become visible. 

**To be sure I will,’ I said, and down upon 
his knees he went, uplifting his bright, boyish 
face toward mine, and laughing still, but not 
in mockery, I am sure. I touched his head 
with my hands, murmuring, ‘‘God biess you, 
Alick,”’ and then hurried out of the room, fol- 
lowed by Hilary. 

**How do you find our patient?” asked Mr. 
Craig, jumping up to open the door for us. 

** Much better than I expected. I have great 
hopes of him,” I replied. 

“Oh, yes. He’ll be about in a day or two. 
The wound is much slighter than was at first 
supposed.”’ 

It was unnecessary to explain that I had not 
spoken with any reference to the boy’s wound. 
So I merely bade the polite agent ‘‘Good-day,”’ 
to which he replied, as was to be expected from 
him, by a compliment. 

** Shall we take a car?” asked Hilary, when 
we were once more in the street. 

I replied that I would rather walk, being 
conscious of inner restlessness, and feeling that 
a street car would be much too slow for me in 
that state of mind. The distance was a good 
mile, perhaps more; yet it was a surprise to 
me when we entered the square where we lived, 
for I had been thinking too busily to take any 
note of our progress, 





Doctor Maitland cailed me into the study as 
soon as we reached home, and when I had told 
him about our visit, he started up all in a 
tremor, and began putting on his overcoat, 
**My poor Alick,”’ he said, and I knew, by the 
tender pity in his tone, and by the eagerness of 


his whole manner, that his heart was toward 


his grandson, even as of old David’s heart was 
toward Absalom. 

John would have gone out immediately, but 
was prevented by a visitor—a Reverend Doetor 
of some repute, and a great gift at conversa- 
tion—who stayed to dinner, so that it was even- 
ing before John could leave the house. 

**T shall not come back alone,” he assured 
me, when at last he was left at liberty to go. 

But, as if it had not been proved over and 
over again until one would think the fact quite 
clearly established, that human intentions are 
not infallible, we were farnished with a new 
demonstration of the axiom that night. The 
doctor was quite distressed about it, and wore 
a very sober face when he entered the parlor, 
alone, in spite of his expressed intentions. 

“Why did you not bring Alick ?” I asked. 

**T did not find him. Read this.”’ 

It was a little note in which Alick left his 
love for Aunt Rachel, hoped Hilary would re 
pent of her unkindness toward himself, and 
assured his grandfather that he did not intend 
just now to enlarge the blot which his worth- 
lessness had made on the Maitland name, since 
he was going to renounce the name. If sought, 
he should not be found, though his precautions 
in that respect would be unnecessary, he pre- 
sumed, since he had no doubt his disappear- 
ance would give satisfaction to all concerned. 
This note was simply signed “‘ Alick,”’ and di- 
rected to Doctor Maitland. Mr. Craig had been 
obliged to leave town for a few hours, and had 


| found his rooms deserted on returning. The 


note was left on his desk, and he had picked 
up a lady’s veil on the stairs, which he sent to 
Hilary, believing it to be the same he bad seen 
her wear sometimes. It was a gauzy fabric of 
a pale lavender color. Hilary had been obliged 
to send to New York for it, since it was impos- 
sible to find one to match her suit in B——.” 

* But,” said Selma, “‘ yon did not wear your 
lavender suit this morning, and you had on 
your brown veil when you went out.”’ 

“Yes,” assented Hilary ; “‘but this is just 
like mine, and, strangely enough, I could not 
find mine anywhere, when I looked for it after 
dinner.”’ 

I could see that his grandson’s disappearance 
was a great disappointment to Doctor Mait- 
land, and I seemed to miss Alick’s boyish face 
as if it had always belonged to our household. 
Hilary seemed quite loth to speak of Alick, at 
which I wondered somewhat, and one day I 
mentioned it to Selma. She Jaughed outright. 

‘* Singular that Hilary should not fancy talk- 
ing about our dear, lost Alick? Not at ali to 
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my thinking. 


Has it never occurred to you 


that somebody is to blame for his sudden dis- | 


or 


appearance 

‘No, I have never thought of it.” 

“ Now, how strange! I don’t pretend to be 
very sharp-sighted nor very anything myself. 
I’m of no particular account, as I’m sure no- 
body can know better than 1; but I do wish 
that you and that precious old knowledge- 
bin, your brother, could just look through my 
mental spectacles for one minute.” 

‘Why, Selma?” 


“Because you are such a precious, darling | 


goose, and not a lineal descendant from the one 


whose cackling saved Rome, neither, or else 


you would see that Hilary has been making use 
of sharp practice in this affair. Don’t you know 
that Alick was in a beautiful frame of mind 
when you left him, and that his note breathes 
a vastly different spirit, being sarcastic and 
bitter in the extreme? Then doesn’t it follow 
that somebody is responsible for the change, 
and it’s a little singular, isn’t it? that Mr. 
Craig should have found Hilary’s veil on his 
stairs. Oh, it’s as plain as day to me, that 
Hilary was determined there should be no 
reconciliation between Alick and his grand- 
father.”’ 

“What motive could she have for'wishing to 
prevent their reconciliation ?”’ 

“Sure enough! what motive? I don’t see, 
unless she wishes to manage the thing so that 
Doctor Maitland shall disown his grandson, 
and give his property to her. She being the 
doctor’s favorite niece, it is quite likely that if 
Alick don’t get it, Hilary will; or, at the very 


least, so much of it as belonged to Aunt Mait- | 


land, since the doctor, with his fine sense of 
justice, would be sure to think it ought to go 
to some one of our family, and I don’t know 


anybody that would be more glorified, in her | 


own estimation, by being made an heiress than 
my well-beloved cousin—Hilary Appleton.”’ 
Though I assured Selma that she must be 
mistaken, I was greatly disturbed by what she 
had said. I did not mean to give the evil sus- 


in taking to itself an ell. I began to luok dis- 
trustfully upon all that Hilary said or did. It 
is easy to fancy some ungenerous purpose lurk- 
ing under the simplest actions when once you 
have learned to doubt one’s sincerity. It was 
not long before I discovered that John also was 
displeased with Hilary, and this knowledge 
added strength to my own doubts of her. So 
just as ‘ 
“The creeping tide came up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see,” 
in the tristful little poem of ‘“‘ Mary of Dee,” a 
creeping mistrust of Hilary came into my mind, 
and my old faith in her was quite lost sight of, 


buried as it was in the strong flood-tide of sus- 
picion. 

I had no wish to treat the girl less kindly 
than [ had always done, but I am not good at 
disguises, and I suppose she must have detected 
some change in my manner. Sometimes I 
would feel her eyes fixed upon my face, anit 
when I had looked up, unwillingly, but com- 
pelled as it seemed by some subtle magnetism, 
I was met by a look at once steadfast and yet 
so grieved, that if I had not accused her in mv 
heart of being mercenary and unscrupulous, [ 
must have softened toward her, as wax is soft- 
ened in the sun’s heat. 

** How have I offended you, Aunt Rachel?” 
she asked me once. 

*T am not offended. 
Iam?” 

‘* Because neither you nor Uncle Maitland 
seem pleased with anything I do or say now. 
I thought you liked me at first, and Iam sure 
you are disappointed in me. If I only knew 
in what particular, perhaps I might retrieve 
my fault,’”’ 

**T have heard no complaint of you from my 
brother, nor have I any to make myself. You 
must not expect two elderly people who have 
lived alone so much as Doctor Maitland and [ 
have, to be very entertaining company for gay 
young ladies. You have your young friends, 
your drives, parties, and such other amuse- 
ments as the town affords. What do you com- 
plain of?” 

She turned toward me her beautiful eyes, 
with the grieved look in them which I saw so 
often now, and the next moment left the room 
without a word. From that time she began to 
live almost wholly in her own room, except 
when company was present. If ever she came 
into the family sitting-room, and attempted to 
converse in her old animated way, I found it 
impossible to seem quite cordial, and it was a 
relief when she was gone again. 

In society she was very gay, and had many 
admirers. Selma called her cousin a sad flirt ; 
but I could never see that Hilary exerted her- 


Why should you think 


| self to attract admiration, nor that she encour- 
picion an inch in my heart; but it was not long 





aged gentlemen to show her other than friendly 
attentions. Among her admirers, she seemed 
to favor none so much as Amasa Champlin. 

**My cousin shows her usua! prudence, you 
see,’”’ said Selma, commenting upon this pre- 
ference. ‘If Amasa Champlin counted his 
dollars by hundreds instead of hundreds of 
thousands, you would see how much favor he 
would get from Hilary ; about as much as she 
bestows upon poor Tom Trueworthy, who they 
do say is dying about her.”’ 

“T suppose a woman may like a wealthy 
man for himself and not for his riches,’’ I ob- 
served. 

*““Oh, yes, if he be honest; but you know 
what one of those sharp old divines—Swift or 


somebody, I don’t remember which one it was— 
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says, ‘It is easy to see what God thinks of 
riches, by the sort of men he gives them to,’ 
and I’ve no doubt the keen old satirist had 
knewn some just such fellows in his day as 
Amasa Champlin. Does that hairpin pull?” 
For Selma was dressing my hair, which she 
often volunteered to do now, having a great 
~ fondness for so occupying herself, as she pro- 
fessed. I was getting used to Selma, and liked 
her much better than at first I had believed I 
would. 

Doctor Maitland was very much engaged at 
this’ time in compiling a medical treatise, em- 
bodying, in a compendious form, a great deal 
of valuable knowledge with which his experi- 
ence and extensive research had furnished 
him; and, except at dinner, we hardly saw 
him at all. So [ had no opportunity to ask 
him about Amasa Champlin; but I spoke of 
the young man one day to Mr. Craig, who told 
me that “‘Champ was a first-rate fellow ; had 
been a little wild, perhaps—all these swell 
chaps are—but that was thought nothing of in 
these days.”’ 

It might be thought nothing of in these days, 
but I was old-fashioned enough to think a great 
deal of it, and, remembering how hard Hilary 
had been with Alick Maitland, whose early 
training surely afforded some excuse for his 
wildness, I blamed her for allowing Amasa 
Champlin to be about her so much. 

“A blinding mist came down and hid the land.” 
Ah, poor “ Mary of Dee!’’ 

When we had been about a year in Spring- 
vale Square, there came a letter to my brother, 
informing him that his grandson was dead. It 
appeared from the letter that Alick had con- 
tinued his dissolute courses, and he wished his 
eousin— Hilary Appleton—to be thanked for 

that, since when he had resolved to reform, it 


was she who had deprived him of the restrain- | 
He had died of | 


ing influence of home friends. 
smallpox ; and the letter, which was coarsely 
expressed, badly written, and worse spelled ; 
was signed by Rhoda Mussey, who claimed to 
have been engagéd to Alick, and to have spent 
money in taking care of him, besides having 
herself taken the disease of which he died, and 
been brought near to death in consequence of 
her devotion to her betrothed. With the letter 
a card photograph of Alick was sent, which, at 
his request was to be given to Aunt Rachel, 
whose kindness he had remembered until the 
last moment. The likeness was a very good 
one, and it was a comfort to me, in my grief, 
that he had thought of me. 


Doctor Maitland was greatly shaken by this | 


intelligence, but not so much as Hilary, whose 
grief seemed to me to be augmented by remorse. 
She grew quite pale and thin, and, though she 
indulged in spasmodic fits of mirth when with 
young people, it was easy to see that she was 
struggling in dark waters. 

‘‘It is no more than she deserves,’’ observed 





Selma, “though I wonder if she knows how 
much her beauty is set off by the contrast be- 
| tween her pretty, pensive airs and the wild 
gayety into which she breaks out now and then, 
To the beautiful all things are becoming, you 
know, Aunt Rachel ; and how nice that is! be- 
| cause the infinite variety which it allows is one 
| of beauty’s strongest attractions.” 
My brother sent a check for a thousand 
| dollars to Rhoda Mussey, and desired her to 
| consider that as atonement in full for all the 
sacrifices she had made for his grandson. It 
| was by Mr. Craig’s advice that a clause ex- 
pressing something of this sort was appended 
| to the doctor’s letter. The agent judged that 
she might become troublesome otherwise. In 
| deed, from the tone of her reply, I think Rhoda 
| Mussey was disappointed, and had counted 
upon drawing money at will from Doctor Mait- 
land ; but we did not hear from her afterward. 

The winter passed without bringing us any 
| important changes; but toward spring John 
began to show signs of debility. Then followed 
a severe cold, ending in congestion of the lungs, 
| and, for a time, we were seriously alarmed 
about him. Selma was all devotion, and Hilary 
shyly proposed to bear her share in nursing our 
beloved patient, though seeming to expect a 
repulse. John, however, in whose hearing the 
request was made, desired us to give her her 
wish. The tears sprang into her eyes, and her 
quick ‘* Thank you, Uncle Maitland !’’ gave me 
an uncomfortable feeling, though I could not 
have told why. 

‘Hilary is behaving very handsomely for 
her,” said Selma, a few days after. “I had 
begun to believe that nothing but an invasion 
of the fashionables would draw her from her 
den. If only we could believe now that her 
devotion is purely disinterested, we might have 
hopes of her, might we not, dear Aunt Rachel?” 

“Why may not her devotion be as disinter- 
| ested as your own ?”’ I asked, for I was begin- 
ning to tire of Selma’s persistent attacks upon 
her cousin. 

“Mine! Oh, I have nothing to expect from 
anybody, you know. I am not the favorite”— 
Selma had always kept up the fiction of Hilary’s 
being our favorite—‘‘and somehow I cannot 
help thinking it a blessing that I am not, It 
is so apt to make one selfish. I have had a 
chance to see that for myself.” , 

‘Whom has it made selfish ?’’ asked John, 
raising his head from his pillow, though I had 
supposed him to be asleep. 

“Whom, indeed? I shouldn’t wonder if it 
were Aunt Rachel, here,” replied Selma, laugh- 
| ing, and fondling me affectionately. 

‘Selma was speaking of her cousin,” I inter- 

| posed, quietly. 

“T have never found that Hilary was selfish,” 

| said Doctor Maitland. ‘I’m afraid, Rachel, 

| that we have misjudged Hilary. I was disap- 
pointed because Alick went away, and, at first, 
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I blamed her as the probable cause of his sud- 
den disappearance. But I see things differently 
now. Aiick would have been no comfort to us, 
I fear, if he had come here. I should have 
pampered and indulged him. The temptations 
which assailed him elsewhere he would not 
have been free from here. I think the boy had 
good impulses, but he lacked stability, or he 
might have taken Hilary’s advice, and re- 
deemed himself. I confess I had hopes that 
he would, until we heard that he had died with- 
out reforming. Much as I regret this, I do not 
think Hilary is the one to be blamed forit. I 
am sure she did what she thought was best for 
the good of all. Evenif she made a mistake, 
and I am not at all certain that she did, I be- 
lieve her error to have been of judgment and 
not of the heart. I have so considered it for a 
long time, but I was too bubily occupied to 
speak of it. Until I became sick I was not 
aware, indeed, of Hilary’s position among us. 
It has given me surprise and pain to see that 
she is still distrusted—that she is virtually 
undergoing ostracism here where I could have 
wished her to find a pleasart home.”’ 

“What a pity!’’ cried Seliwa, spitefully, 
“that the long-suffering and much-abused Hil- 
ary is off riding with Amasa Champlin, or else 
we might have her in here to take part ina 
grand tableau of—The Reconciliation.” 

But just at that moment there was a light 
mp at the door, and we heard Hilary asking, 
“May I come in?” 

“Come,’’ said Doctor Maitland, and when 
she had entered, he reached out his hand to 
her. ‘‘ Your cousin was just wishing that you 
were here to take part in a grand tableau of 
The Reconciliation. Now, Selma, how will 
you arrange your tableau?” 

“Don’t call it mine, if you please,’’ Selma 
retérted, curtly, and immediately left the room, 
slamming the door as she went out. 

“T am afraid to think what this means,” 
said Hilary ; ‘‘ but if it is that [am about to be 
reinstated in your favor, [am happy indeed.”’ 

“Have you missed our affection?’ asked 
John, tenderly. 

“T have walked in darkness for the want of 
i.” 

“ How if Lassure you that affection is all you 
need expect from me, that my property is al- 
tealy disposed of, and I do not intend to make 
ay change ?”’ 

‘Then,’’ replied Hilary, gayly, ‘‘I may at 
last love you as much as I please, may I not? 
Without being suspected of wishing to barter 
happiness for money ?” 

I could no longer hold my peace, for my 
heart smote me repentingly. ‘‘My dear Hil- 
ary,’ I cried, ‘‘John has done you justice at 
heart all the time. It is I that have cruelly 
Wisjudged you.”’ 

Then came the tableau, as Selma would have 





called it. I will not try to describe it, affirm- 
ing only that our reconciliation was complete. 

‘Did you havea pleasant ride ?”’ asked Doc- 
tor Maitland, by and by. 

“‘T have not been riding,’’ returned Hilary, 
surprised. 

“What! not with Amasa Champlin ?” 

**No, indeed. He called for me, but I did 
not wish to go.”’ 

“Shall I be prepared to give you two my 
blessing one of these days ?”’ asked the doctor, 
playfully. 

‘‘Amasa Champlin will never come to you 
for a blessing on my account. He has been en- 
gaged to my friend Margaret Jayne more than 
a year.”’ 

‘And you have known it all this while?” I 
asked. 

‘Yes, certainly. There were reasons why 
the engagement could not be made public at 
first; but they will be married very soon now.”’ 

After the reconciliation of that morning, 
Hilary became dearer to me than ever before. 
The engulfing tide of suspicion was at last 
rolled back, and the blinding mist of misrepre- 
sentation swept away, leaving my faith a clear 
space to find its way back again. 

About a month afterward Selma was mar- 
ried. It was a very hasty match. We knew 
but little about Pelton Bursage, and what we 
did know was not to his advantage. I believed 
that Selma accepted him only to get away from 
us. She had never appeared the same since 
our reconciliation with Hilary. We did not 
accuse her of wilfully misrepresenting her cou- 
sin, but I thought her conscience must prick 
her, for she chose to adopt a resentful, sneering 
manner, making herself so unpleasant that if 
we had been at all easy about her future, it 
would have been a relief to get her out of the 
house. We remonstrated against her marriage, 
however, but it was all of no use. It seemed 
to me that there was something singularin her 
way of receiving our remonstrances—some- 
thing more than the mere wilfulness of a girl 
whose lover is assailed. I cannot express what 
I mean better than by saying that while resent- 
ing our interference, she appeared to be indulg- 
ing in hidden laughter that we should think it 
worth our while to offer such interference. 

When she was married, Selma received valu- 
able presents of silver and jewelry, and Doctor 
Maitland gave her a handsome house in New 
York, where she was going to live, for his 
wedding gift. Perhaps I misjudged her, but [. 
fancied that she was dissatisfied with her 
uncle’s present, and thought it not enough. 
Hilary grew wonderfully buoyant in spirit 
when she was left alone with us. She never 
spoke against her cousin, but it was quite 
plain that Selma’s influence upon her had been 
depressing. She now disclosed so many endear- 
ing qualities that we were in daily fear lest 





some one should win her away from us, though 
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Hilary gayly declared that we need not look to 
be rid of her so easily, that for her part she 
wanted no better example than Aunt Rachel, 
in whose footsteps she meant to follow. And 
when two years more had gone by without 
bringing a lover whom she was willing to ac- 
cept, I began to think she might really mean 
what she said. 

When two years more, as I said, had gone 
by, we, the doctor, Hilary, and I, arranged to 
spend the summer at the homestead with 
Elizabeth Prout, or rather with Mrs. Barnes. 
One thing and another hindered our starting, 
however, so that we did not get away until 
early in August. The summer was dry and 
hot. The wind was like a breath from a fur- 
nace. There were frequent signs of showers, 
but they all “ went round,” and the air, instead 
of being cleared by the mutterings of distant 
thunder, grew more and more oppressive. 
People said it would be sickly, and their fore- 
bodings proved correct. A malignant fever 
began to prevail. Asiscommon at such times, 
the majority of the villagers were panic-struck, 
and few were found to take care of the sick. 
Doctor Wright, who was old and asthmatic, 
did what he could, and was valiantly assisted 
in his labors by a young man who was study- 
ing with him. But what were they among so 
many sufferers? Then Doctor Maitland en- 
tered the field. Hehad given up practice since 
his return to B———,, being wholly engaged in 
his literary labors, but he took it up again now, 
working as untiringly as if he were a young 
physician eager to win laurels in his chosen 
profession. Wherever he went, John heard 
sounded the praises of Doctor Wright’s student, 
whom, singularly enough, he never met. Nor 
did I, though I was giving my brother such 
support as I could. 

‘*That young man’s course is suicidal,”’ said 
John, one day. ‘For five successive nights I 
have heard of his being with the sick all night, 
and it is certain that he gives himself no rest 
by day. I must puta stop tothis. The only 
trouble is that I can never cross his track. 
Hilary, do you ever meet him?’ For Hilary 
was also much among the sick. 

‘*No,”’ replied Hilary. ‘‘It really seems as 
if he avoids us on purpese.”’ 

**T will bring him to bay yet,’’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘ He is doing a noble work, but his life is 
too precious to be sacrificed.”’ 

“Elizabeth, who is Doctor Wright’s stu- 
dent?’’ I asked, when John and Hilary had 
gone out again. I was getting a little worn 
out, and had been forbidden to leave the house 
that day. 

‘“* His name is John Alexander, I believe, but 
if he’d ha’ called himself John Maitland, I 
wouldn’t a been the one to dispute but what he 
come honest by his name. I never saw a 
plainer Maitland forehead than his is, and I’ve 
seen a good many of the family first and last.” 





**He can’t be a Maitiand. There are none of 
the family left but John and me,”’ I said, quite 
decidedly. Nevertheless, I could not get Eliza. 
beth’s words out of my mind. I began to feela 
strange interest in this young man, who might 
be a Maitland, but who was John Alexander, 
and who avoided us all so cleverly. 

“* Elizabeth,” I said, at last, “I can’t stay in 
the house. I am going out again, but I shall 
not be gone long.” 

Elizabeth remonstrated, but I was quite de- 
cided. In the first house into which I entered, 
I met John Alexander. He was sitting bya 
delirious patient, resting his head upon one 
hand, and his eyes had a wild, feverish lustre, 
Elizabeth was not mistaken. He had a right 
to the name of Maitland, for it was Alick. 

The fever was just upon him, and the sight 
of me appeared ® make him worse. He seemed 
to regard me as a creation of delirium, and I 
was by no means certain that I was not a fever 
patient, and he a visionary Alick. My recol- 
lections of that time are too confused to tell 
how I got him home, or how a knowledge of 
my discovery was conveyed to Doctor Mait- 
land and to Hilary. The fever dealt mercifully 
by our poor boy, and he was spared to us. 
About this time a fresh, strong wind from the 
northwest sprung up, clearing the air, and 
giving renewed vigor to the villagers. Some of 
those who had held aloof hitherto, through fear 
or lassitude, now came forward to aid in taking 
care of the sick, so that we were left at liberty 
to attend to our own patient; and a more do 
cile, grateful, considerate patient was never 
seen than Alick, when he began to be conva- 
lescent. 

We got his story afterward. It was Selma 
who had visited him when he was left alone in 
Mr. Craig’s rooms, and not in the capacity ofa 
comforter. She declared that he had nothing 
to hope from his grandfather, that Hilary had 
represented him as utterly and hopelessly bad, 
and that Hilary ruled them all as with a rod of 
iron. There could be no gainsaying what she 
had asserted. 

“They are all in a commotion,’’ so Selma 
assured him, “about the disgrace you have 
brought upon the family, or, at least, all but 
Aunt Rachel, and she is too soft to have any 
influence. I have said what I could in your 
favor, but, dear me! I’m of no account. No 
body minds anything J say.” 

So Alick resolved to trouble his relatives no 
more. Hilary’s counsel, however, he did not 
choose to set aside. She might be his enemy, 
but he had the sense to see that she had placed 
the right course before him. He would place 
himself yet in a position where his haughty 
kindred need not be ashamed of him. He kept 
to his purpose manfully. For two years be 
worked hard, studying in his leisure moments, 
and laying up his money. Then he went to 
Doctor Wright. He was unable to conjecture 
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aaa 
who Rhoda Mussey eould be, or why he was | 
reported dead. When the card picture of him- | 
self was shown him, he at once declared it to 

be one that, by her request, he had given his 

cousin Selma when she visited him at Mr. | 
Craig’s rooms. 

This we thought very strange, and could | 
make nothing out of it. When we had gone 
back to town, Alick accompanying us, for he | 
was to finish his professional studies with Doc- 
tor Maitland, wé told Mr. Craig about the 
photograph, and asked him what he thought of 
it. He declined giving an opinion then. A 
few days afterward, happening to be present 
when a letter from Selma was brought in, he 
picked up the envelope bearing my address, and 
examined it carefully. 

“Tt strikes me, Miss Maitland,” he said, 
then, ‘that this writing is at least second cou- 
sin to that of Rhoda Mussey.”’ 

“What! This elegant hand like the scrawl- | 
ing penmanship of those Mussey letters? You | 
must be mistaken.’’ 

It was I who was mistaken, however. Mr. | 
Craig went into the matter at once, and with | 
those penetrating eyes of his succeeded at length | 
in looking through the whole mystery. He 
learned first of all that the check sent by Doc- 
tor Maitland to Rhoda Mussey had been pre- 
sented, and the money received by Pelton 
Burrage. Hilary acknowledged that Selma 
had known Burrage while at school, and had 
narrowly escaped being expelled on account of 
theacquaintance. She had promised, however, 
to give up meeting him, and Hilary heard no 
more about him afterwards until he appeared 
in B——— as a suitor for Selma’s hand. Mr. 
Craig, wishing to learn something further 
about this man Burrage, went to Stanley, the 
town where the girls had attended school. He 
there met a clergyman, living in an adjoining 
town, who certified to having married Pelton 
Burrage and Khoda Mussey. Further investi- 
gation proved beyond question that Selma 
Cranstoun was Rhoda Mussey, or rather that 
the two were identical. Selma’s marriage was 
contracted thus clandestinely because Burrage 
was not then in a position to support a wife, 
and she did not choose to give up the generous 
allowance of her uncle, whose principal heiress 
she also hoped some day to become. 

Finding that she could not supply in the 
Ttegular way the demands for money made upon 
her by her husband, the story of Alick Mait- 
land’s death, and of Rhoda Mussey’s sacrifices 
for her betrothed, was devised by Selma, and the 
money sent to that devoted bereaved one passed 
into the hands of Pelton Burrage, as we have 
seen. That of which she had accused Hilary, 
the endeavor to get Alick out of the way in 
order herself to have a chance at his grandfa- 
ther’s property, Selma had actually attempted, 
combining with it an effort to destroy our faith 
in Hilary. 
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When this last scheme was found to have 
fallen hopelessly flat, Selma abandoned the 
hope of succeeding to the Maitland property, 
and, finding the restraints of her uncle’s home 
irksome, she wished to join her husband. If 


| she were to confess her marriage, however, she 


feared that revelation might lead to other un- 
pleasant discoveries. Besides, she could hope 
nothing more from Doctor Maitland’s gene- 
rosity if he were made aware of the deception 
she had practised. She therefore decided upon 
the farce of a new marriage with the man who 
was already her husband, trusting to her own 
cleverness to keep the irregularity of her pro- 
ceedings hiddeu in the future as she had done in 
the past. There! I have not patience to write 
another word about Mrs. Burrage. Let her 
rest in peace, if she can. I wish her no harm, 
but I should be sorry ever to have to look 
upon her false face again. 

Alick endears himself to us more and more 
every day. Joln has great pride in him. I 
am foolishly tender of the boy, I fear, and 
Hilary—but at the outset I resolved that I 
would not make a love story of this, so I think 
I had better say no more about Alick and 
Hilary. 


—_— ~>e 


THE PARTING. 
BY LEWIS MORRISON. 
I’vz pressed my last kiss on thy brow, 
I’ve breathed my last farewell, 
And hushed within my swelling heart, 
The love I dare not tell. 
I sought to win thee for my own, 
To wear thee in my heart, 
That dream is o’er, I leave thee now, 
And bless thee as we part. 





The cherished hopes of other days 
Time never may restore, 

But, dear one lost, I love thee still, 
As fondly as of yore. 

Thy low sweet tones are in my ears 
Where’er my footsteps roam, 

And pleasant memories of thee 
Will make my heart their home. 

And when my barque, now passion-tossed 
Upon life’s wintry sea, 

Shall sink beneath the stormy wave, 
Wilt thou not weep for me? 

Farewell, I dare not pause to gaze 
Into those eyes of thine ; 

Heaven spare thy heart the agony 
That now is breaking mine. 


——- —- oe 


HE who goes roundabout in his requests 
wants commonly more than he chooses to ap- 
pear to want.—Lavater. 

BAD company is like a nail driven into a 
post, which, after the first or second blow, may 
be drawn out with little difficulty ; but, being 
once driven up to the head, the pincers cannot 
take hold to draw it out, but which can only be 
done by the destruction of the wood.— August- 
ine. 
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BESIDE THE STILE. 
BY LOUISE BARTON. 


It was the fairest spot in all the country side, 
that stile, overtopped by wild rose boughs, and 
standing as it did in a green nook between the 
dusky wood and the broad rounded stretch of 
upland meadow which, in front and to the left, 
appeared to overhang the sea. To the right a 
gorge stooped suddenly far down to a mill 
stream and a purple moor beyond. There 
gloomed the gray walls of a castle, and farther 
seaward rose the spire and roofs of a prosperous 
fishing village. Where the stream fell down 
toward the sea in foaming falls, a mill-tower 
started up among rocks of which it seemed a 
part. Tothe left, at the wood’s verge, a peeked 
and gabled red-roofed farm-house clustered, 


with fuil fields and cackling, bustling barn- | 


yard, among branching oaks. 
Over the sea the sunset flush of dusky red 
slanted across the upland, and lit up a linger- 


ing group of haymakers, still raking up in | 


stacks the new-mown hay. The evening breeze 
came laden with the balmy scent here to the 
stile, where leaned a man still young, though 
passed beyond the first years of his manhood. 
There was a weariness in the gray eyes that 
roved from moor to gorge and upland, a rest- 
less dissatisfaction, though the whole fair 
country side, far as his glance could reach, was 
his. Mill and farm-house, field and wood, be- 
longed to yonder castle, and he was looking on 
them all for the first time since boyhood passed 
among them. The memories that dwelt here 
were all peaceful as this gloaming nook, where 
only the breeze fluttered, and the nestling birds 


were twittering, while distant waves washed | 


nearer in the hush. Now and again a laugh 
rang from the hay field, or the black kine 
lowed, and a bell tinkled in the woodland pas- 
ture to which this stile led. But these sounds 
did not break on the serenity. That which 
troubled it was in Kenneth Macgregor’s self, as 
he thought of the boyish hopes with which he 
had leaned there last, and how their brightness 
had withered in his hold like fairy gold, which 
in the light of day fades to a heap of yellow 
leaves, 

Macgregor was no misanthrope who falls to 
idle hatred of the world because he is worsted 
in the first brush with it. He had stood up 
manfully in his place, but had been worsted, 
nevertheless. He began the battle with fair- 
seeming weapons of hope, rank, money, friends, 
and an untarnished name. The last a brother 
had flung down and trodden in the mire, and 
the first had slipped from his own grasp. 
Rank, money, friends; the first two might 
have kept the last, but he scorned to hold them 
so, and recklessly threw them aside, when per- 
haps they might have proved trusty and true. 
And then he had retreated here, at bay, though 


_ disdaining to keep the field with such ignoble 
weapons as remained to him. 

| Slander had whispered that he was a treach. 
erous friend, a coward, murderer. Slander 
could not prove that whisper, but Macgregor 
could not disprove it, save by pointing to his 
only brother, ‘“‘thou art the man.’”’ And so he 
bore the calumny in silence, after the first vehe 
ment denial. That silence was hard when the 
guilty one sneaked cowardly away in the crowd 
that turned the cold shoulder to him. Bat, 
having once closed his lips, Macgregor was not 
to be bullied nor exasperated into speaking, 

| For a time he stood his ground in his London 
world, and then came seeking rest, not flight, 

| to his hereditary home. 

Here were at least no eyes to meet him ona 
| level, taunting him with the dark story. The 
old tacksman, or hereditary tenant, in the 
| farm-house yonder, the villagers and peasants 
| round—although they doubtless knew that 
| story, and believed it, yet remembered their 
allegiance to the laird, and, when he met them, 
| greeted him respectfully. And there was cer 
| tainly some sense of rest in the calm gloaming 
| —some soft soothing in the breeze to which he 
| bared his brow. Yet his lips parted with a 

heavy sigh, when just at that moment he heard 
| a rustic efoee behind him in the grassy path 
| that wound out from the pasture. 
| He turned quickly. They were the blue 
| folds of a kirtle that had brushed against him, 

and a young girl paused there waiting to cross 
| the stile. One dimpled arm steadied the full 
milking-pail upon her head, and with the other 
she had parted the rose boughs, and so came 
suddenly upon him. The red sun flushed the 
white kerchief crossed upon her bosom and her 
throat as white, and glanced and glittered in 
her braided, snooded hair, as if it left the dark- 
| ening skies to shine in golden glory there. 
| Macgregor gazed, forgetting to move, and then 
| he stood aside to let her pass. 
He had made a motion as if to help her over 
the stile, but his arm fell as he remembered 
| there were few women of his own rank to whom 
he would venture to offer it. The lassie had 
her foot still upon the lower step, and saw and 
| understood his motion. She stopped, half 
turned, and blushingly held out her hand, rais- 
ing her eyes as she did so full to his. Their 
| frank blue glance told him as plainly as words 
could have done that he was recognized, and, 
as he helped her over in silence, her hand 
rested on his with that unshrinking touch which 
he felt could never have been had she believed 
| his stained with crime. 

It was but a second, and she had passed from 
him, tripping lightly over the brown stubble 
and the scented clover with a smile for this 
gleaner, and a merry word for that. Macgregor 
watched her until she disappeared among the 
oaks that skirted the farm-yard. So, then, she 
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could be no other than the tacksman’s grand- 
daughter, his little foster-sister, whom he had 
jeft a plaything of four years old. He turned 
away when she was lost to sight, and went 
down to his lonely castle with a lighter heart 
than he had borne for many months. It was 
something to be believed in by one innocent 
soul, 


Macgregor pushed away his book, where the 
sunbeams, dancing in and out through shadows 
of the shifting leaves overhead, were making 
strange blurs of the closely-printed text. He 
flung his arm above his head, and stretched 
himself at length upon the mossy crag which 
overhung the mill stream, and was shut in by 
the low sweeping alders and the silvery stems 
ofa birken copse. A snowy heifer was brows- 
ing in the sedges yonder sleepily. The hum of 
the mill-wheel at a distance died away hardly 
louder than that of the bee burrowing in the 
yellow primrose, which leaned here against the 
brimming wave. The balmy noontide was a 
time to dream, notread. So Macgregor lounged 
there idly, watching through haif-shut lids the 
sparkles flashing in and out among the ripples. 
Strangely enough, as he watched, ripples and 
sparkles wove a braid of sunny hair, from the 
contemplation of which he was hardly roused 
bya low distant singing. Itcame from a hazel 
copse that hid the path down from the upland, 
but presently the singer emerged. Who but 
Annot—not this time with her milking-pail, 
but carrying perched on her shoulder a little 
rosy child, clinging and crowing gleefully as 
she sang to it, and filled its chubby hands with 
flowers. Down the crag among the wild roses 
she sprang, until the gray birks closed around 
and snatched her away like a dream. 

Macgregor had been dreaming too deeply. 
He rose up with an impatient gesture, as if to 
shake himself awake. It was very pastoral 
and pretty, perhaps, this idyl of maids and 
nilking-pails, but the shorter the idy] the wiser 
for him who was no pastor fidus. Annot had 
passed up the glen, and he would take the path 
which led down where the bridge crossed the 
floss above the mill. But first he turned for a 
lst glance. She had passed out from the birks, 
and stood where her pet heifer moved to meet 
her through the sedges. She had lowered the 
child to the tame creature’s shoulder, and the 
shrinking boy, growing bolder, reached over to 
feed the strange steed with his handful of 
blossoms. A bright little picture it was, as 
the heifer trampled through the tufted grass, 
the child clinging to its shaggy neck with one 

dimpled arm, while the other hand was fast in 
the young girl’s hold. Macgregor found it 
dificult to turn away, and yet he did so. But 
hardly had he taken the first step, hardly had 
he lost that picture of joyousness, when a shriek 
pierced the tranquil air. Another—one stride 
brought him round the intercepting crag. 





| 








There stood Annot on the bank where the 
milk-white heifer lazily stooped her fringed 
brow to the stream. There stood Annot, but 
the child? A plunge, a few strong strokes, 
and Macgregor had grasped a limp, white bur- 
den floating on the floss. 

But how the current strove for it, then grap- 
pled with him, while its gurgling round about 
him mocked his utmost efforts. And the 
wheel, the great white wheel, that revolved 
weirdly as that of fate before his dimmed eyes, 
seemed with every laboring, groaning turn to 
draw two life threads nearer to itself. Those 
seconds drew out to long hours, while the 
struggle was uncertain. But, at last, at last, 
the bank was gained ; two girlish arms reached 
out to the spent swimmer, and, in the gladdest 
sunshine that ever fell on him, he laid his bur- 
den on her bosom. 

She knelt there in the quivering rushes, 
trembling more than they. She pressed her 
warm cheek to the cold one laid so still against 
her, and from which she stroked away the 
washed-out curls. She looked in wild despair 
into the blue eyes, glassed as if life’s tide stood 
still in them. But, while she looked, they 
brightened to her gaze, a faint flush stole across 
the baby cheek, and presently a tiny hand stole 
up and nestled on her neck. With that, she 
rose from her knee, and stood before Macgre- 
gor. Blue as April skies, her eyes shone 
through fast-dropping tears, while radiant 
smiles lit up her face. 

“*T canna thank you,”’ she said, softly, ‘‘ but 
Gop kens. He thanks his creatures best.”’ 

And she lifted the child in her arms up to- 
ward him. Macgregor glanced at her, then 
touched the soft closed baby mouth her lips 
had pressed but now. 

**Surely the laird will come hame wi’ us,’ 
she said; ‘‘the gude-sire wad be blithe and 


, 


| fain’— 


But Macgregor would enter no door, not even 


| his tenant’s, on any footing save that of an in- 


nocentman. He said gayly that he must forth- 


with convey his dripping self back to the castle. 


So, smiling on him through her happy tears, 


| She hastened on the path that mounted to the 


upland. 

Through the twilight which closed that day 
he paced the castle terrace, where at every turn 
the upland met his gaze. Lights glinted through 
the trees on which the farm-house hid ; and then 
one tiny lattice highest of all flashed out like 
an unattainable star. He watched till it went 
out, and then he passed on slowly, and entered 


| to the gloom of his lonely hall. 


Many a twilight had gone by, when one night 


| Macgregor rode along the upland verge beside 


| ped them all. 


the stile. In that other gloaming, hili and val- 
ley were a-leaf—now, shrouded snow enwrap- 
Toward the bared wood hung 
clouds which, though they hid the moon, did 
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not prevent its light from defining so much 
of the landscape as the fallen snow had not 
smoothed away in a waved surface. Above 
the ice-bound stream the mute mill-wheel hung, 
one glitter of icicles, when now and again the 
moon broke through its prison. Gray and 
bleak the sea stretched out, and black the pine 
wood on the moor’s outer verge. All else was 
one cold white expanse. 

But there was no cold for Macgregor. Color 
came to his bronzed cheek, light to his grave 
eyes, as he checked his horse beside the stifle 
involuntarily, stopping as he looked back on 
the year, the sands of which had not an hour 
torun. It was a checkered way to look back 
on. The blackness of despair was uniform 
across its earlier parts ; but since the summer, 
light and shadow alternated. The light—yes, 
it had come to this—the light was of the days 
when he had been with Annot; the shadows, 
those passed apart from her.- Not a word of 
love had he yet spoken, hoping time might 
teach her what he feared to try to do too soon. 
Had it so taught? He could not tell—only her 
welcome was ever the most cordial of all the 
cordial welcomes at the hill-farm, where he was 
an honored guest. For slanders from the city 
had died away in “‘the Macgregor’s ain kin- 
tra,”’ like a whiff of noisome vapor in the fresh 
pure air. As for Annot—last week, when he 
walked with her from the kirk, recounting 
some narrow escape of his by sea, she paled 
and trembled, and her little hand touched his 
arm, moved by a quick impulse. Just there, 
however, the daft old gudesire had trudged up 
with his duty to the laird. 

To-night, according to good Scottish custom, 
all the offshoots of the family from far and 
wide assembled in the farm-house to hail in the 
New Year. And when the clock should strike 
the knell of the Old Year, whoever set his foot 
first on the threshold, might claim a kiss from 
the lassie within, as her “‘ First Foot,” or Va- 
lentine. Macgregor had chosen this time to 
decide his fate yet further. He would lay it in 
Annot’s hands, to do with it according to her 
will. 

Gay Glamis sped across the snow, until the 
vane upon the byre glinted near, and beckoned, 
veering in the veering wind. Beneath a tran- 
sient moonbeam, all the icy-armored oak-twigs 
twinkled in a flash of gold and red. But from 
the huge deep casement of the gabled house, 
a blaze of firelight was beckoning yet more 
brightly ; and at its bidding Macgregor flung 
himself from his horse. 

But he could not pass round to the entrance- 
porch at once. He had caught a glimpse with- 
in, and paused, hidden by curtaining ivy. 

Well might he pause, for a brighter glimpse 
one could not have. The flames in the vast 
alcoved chimney leaped from wainscoted walls 
to polished oak heams overhead, and down 
again to the sanded floor. They just touched 








in their way the towering clock upon the stroke 
of twelve, the brass-linked chest of drawers, 
white curtains looped back from the lattice, 
and the shining centre-table heaped with brown 
nuts and bannocks, and the ruddiest of apples, 
There, too, gathered faces just as rosy, or as 
brown and wrinkled, as the homely cheer be- 
fore them—met together to bind the tie of kin- 
dred close again with every renewed year. In 
the chimney-corner sat the grandame, with 
gray hair banded under snowy curch, her 
withered hand upon the curls of the prattling 
little one upon her knee. Opposite, the gude- 
sire, his face like a frosted winter apple under 
his hoary pow, beat time with his stick to the 
chorus. But all this Macgregor hardly saw, 
For Annot knelt upon the hearth, the bairns 
about her, peeping while she frothed the was- 
sail-bowl upon the embers, ready for the last 
stroke of the clock. 

How fair she was—how graceful the lily- 
droop of the golden head—how sweet the smil- 
ing red lips which presently must pay the 
‘** First Foot’s toll.”” Macgregor glanced at the 
clock opposite. One moment more— 

A quick rap atthe inner door. ‘‘ Open, las- 
sie, it maun be auld neighbor Miller,”’ said the 
grandfather. But the children danced about 
in glee, clapping their hands, and shouting, 
* Annot’s First Foot! Annot’s First Foot tir 
ling at the door-pin !”’ 

Annot passed close by the casement. Macgre- 
gor saw how at the children’s shout she flushed, 
then paled, and drew a deep though voiceless 
sigh. She lifted the latch slowly. And then 
the sighing lips parted in a thrilling cry :— 

**Rob! Rob! come hame at last across the 
sea !”’ 

Macgregor dropped the ivy boughs against 
the pane. For there upon the threshold Annot 
clung in the arms of a stripling sailor, her gold 
hair against his breast, her glowing face up- 
lifted as his stooped to her. He staggered 
blindly from the lattice, the glad tones within 
taking away his very breath. 

Only moments passed while he stood with- 
out beneath the oaks. But they were moments 
wherein gathered all the blackness of the bitter 
past—the blackness of the empty future. Yet 
he was cam when he entered the ben, and stood 
among the guests. “The Macgregor is pale 
wi’ the frost-wind’s skirling,’’ they said, a8 
they welcomed him. 

He mingled with them, hailing in the New 
Year as if all the while he was not thinking of 
that dead year which had brought him— 

“ A friend and a true, true love, 
And the New Year will take them away.” 

Bonnie Annot held the wassail-bow] for him 
to pledge, and, as he bent his head, she mut- 
mured, bashfully, with downcast glance :— 

“ Macgregor maun pledge joy to Annot, for 
the New Year fills her cup to overflowing.” 

He grasped her band, and drained the bow! 
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without a word. And then he drew her to the 
door apart, and there with down-dropped eyes 
she told her story. 

‘‘ How well you listened, little Annot,”’ he 
jested, shading his face from the light, ‘‘ when 
all my talk was of the sea.” 

Her trilling laughter taunted him. ‘Eh, 
sirs, sic fearsome tales!’’ she cried. ‘You 
mind the day, laird, when you walked wi’ me 
hame from the kirk? I tried to tell youall then ; 
but it was no’ that easy while Rob was still 
awa’. You maun ken it was at the stile where 
you and [ first met, that we had parted—Rob 
and I—before you came back to the eastle. We 
plighted troth mceny a day ere that, but he— 
aweel, I had danved wi’ the miller’s Tam—and 
when Robchid I flouted him. That night a 
ship sailed from the willage, and Rob sailed in 
her.”” 

“And yet all this while she was so gay, so 
blithe,” he said, very low, rather to himself 
than to her. 

She looked up quickly. ‘‘ Eh, would ye hae 
folk say I was breaking my heart for one who 
left me? ‘Sae blithe!’ Muckle men ken! 
Though what for suld I greet, when I never 
doubted of his coming back to me? For Rob 
loves me,”’ and she lifted her head proudly. 

Aye, Rob loves me! but no more than Annot 
loves, Macgregor saw, as the young sailor came 
up at that moment. Unobserved, Macgregor 
passed out from the doorway, and flung him- 
self upon his horse. 

The gathering storm had burst at last. The 
moon had set; the sky was hopelessly over- 
clouded ; fast and fast the flakes fell through 
the pressing dark. The blast drove from the 
sea, howling and rending the desolate wood 
like a crazed thing. Bravely and steadily 
Glamis dashed on, and his master fiercely wel- 
comed the strife with the elements, as some 
relief from the dull pain that numbed his heart. 
But the winds swept about, flinging snow- 
wreaths against blinded eyes, mocking and 
baffling the floundering steed with treacherous 
drifts and shifting walls. 

The path down to the moor was gone. Woods, 
gorge, and field, all blent together undefinedly. 
Once and again Macgregor turned, crossed and 
recrossed the upland, still uncertain of his 
course. The farm-house light went ont among 
the trees; no ray fell through the low-hung 
clouds ; no glimmer rose up from the moor. 

Benumbed, bewildered, drowsy, with a hea- 
viness from which he could not rouse. Macgre- 
gor’s head sank on his breast. And now when 
Glamis plunged, and rose to take the wild-rose 
hedge, now but a ragged thorn-brake half buried 
in the snow, his master swerved in the saddle, 
dizzily caught at empty air, and fell prone to 
the ground against the heaped-up stile. 

The night went on, and heaped the snow yet 
higher as it passed. The storm blew over, and 
the stars came forth in the gray dawn. And 


| when the New Year sun arose in skies of steely 
blue, it glinted on a drifted grave beside the 
stile. 


———__~—-e— 


UNSEEN REALITIES. 
BY LIZZIE YORK CASE. 
THE moon with her gay troop of stars 
Drove the great sun away, 
Night’s gate put up its misty bars, 
And so closed out the day. 
A heavy eloudlet rolled between 
Earth and the stars I love; 
I knew not how, but yet I knew 
They still shone bright above. 


I know not how the far off sun 
Can pierce the frozen earth, 
And call the flowerets one by one 
A-laughing into birth; 
But yet I know the swelling seed 
Will push the clods away, 
Come forth with crowned and perfumed head, 
A very “queen of May.” 


But shall I doubt the starlight’s glow 
In heaven’s fields divine, 

Because awhile through clouds that roll 
I may not see them shine? 

And shail I crush the flowerets all 
From out fair nature’s hand, 

Because their wondrous coming forth 
I may not understand? 





How very poor in beauties bright 
Our lovely earth would be, 
If robbed of all we could not grasp, 
Or our dull visions see ; 
How comfortless our stricken hearts 
In time of grief had been, 
But for some strong, yet shadowy hand, 
Some faith or hope unseen. 


We may not see the angel feet, 
That tread our pathway fair, 
But when we find it smooth and bright, 
We know they have been there. 
We may not hear the fluttering of 
The wings that just have flown, 
Yet we walk among the roses 
That the unseen hands have strown. 


And so we’re kept and guided by 
What here we call “ Ideal,” 
But when our sight is clearer made, 
The shadows will be real; 
True and immortal principles 
That will not fade away, 
Though all things seen and loved of earth 
May sink into decay. 


And so by unseen agencies 
Our earth-life is made fair, 

And led by dear, down-reaching hands, 
We climb the golden stair; 

When the watchword of admittance 
At heaven’s gate will be 

FAITH in those veiled realities 
That this side none may see. 


————_ oe 





SOLITUDE is one of the highest enjoyments ~ 
of which our nature is susceptible. Solitude is 
| also, when too long continued, capable of being 
| made the most severe, indescribable, unendur- 
able source of anguish.—Deloraine, 


| 
| 
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NETTIE’S SACRIFICE. 
BY INO CHURCHILL, 


THE gorgeous tintings of the summer sunrise 
flamed up the east like banners heralding a 
king and all his loyal subjects ; tree and flower, 
half-raised expectant eyes in joy, half-bowed 
themselves in homage, as the grand old mon- 
arch beamed his smile of benediction o’er hill, 
and dale, and wood, and lawn, and coppice. 
The birds took up the flowers’ tremulous breath 
of heart-song, and made it audible with joy, and 
the old waving pines cast now and then a note 
that softened all to a sweet psalm of praise. 

But it was not the reflection merely of nature’s 
happiness that brightened Nettie Arnold’s face 
as she hung over the garden gate, and nodded 
‘‘ good-morning”’ to her flowers, and I am almost 
afraid to tell that something more sordid than 
sunshine lent its gilding to her brow, and some- 
thing more transferable to comfort than the 
lily’s perfume deepened the dimples that played 
about her mouth. She was very happy, she 
acknowledged that in every gleeful laugh and 
graceful movement, and she felt benignant 
toward every one and particularly complacent 
toward herself, as she cast a thought back to 
the treasured box tucked away in her secret 
drawer. 

She was peculiarly situated, this young girl 
of eighteen short, and not all happy years. 
Her mother had died long ago, and her father 
had after a time married a widow. Then her 
father died, leaving what little property he 
owned to his wife and infant son, giving his 
only daughter a life-rent in the house as her 
only portion. But the change in her circum- 
stances was not apparent, until her stepmother, 
still a comely woman, contracted another alli- 
ance, and grew as absorbed in the interest of 
her third husband as she had been in that of 
her first. Mr. Stanhope, the present master of 
the house, was of very irascible disposition, and 
very difficult to please, and Nettie found, for 
her own peace of mind and her stepmother's 
comfert, she must withdraw herself to her own 
portion of the house, and seldom mingle in the 
family groupings, and she finally removed all 
her belongings to her own apartments. 

Mr. Stanhope felt himself particularly ag- 
grieved that she had any right in the house at 
all, most of all that the pleasantest part of it 
should have been assigned to her use. But 
there was no help for it, and he contented him- 
self by growling at her, or overlooking her alto- 
gether. After the first surprise and regret, she 
found she respected him too little to make her- 
self unhappy over the matter, and enjoyed her- 
self in her quiet way, oftenest alone at her 
meals, though sometimes her prattling half- 
brother would come in with his hands full of 
cakes “‘to keep house with sister Nettie.” 

She had a remarkable talent for music and a 
ready power of imparting her knowledge of this 








agreeable science, but one of Mr. Stanhope’s 
first acts was to sell the piano her father had 
purchased for her use, declaring it was lumber- 
some and useless. In vain his wife pleaded and 
remonstrated, and Nettie urged alike without 
avail that it could be removed to her own, 
rooms if in the way; but he was determined, $ 
and it was sold under the auctioneer’s hammer, 
That was nearly three years before, but by 
daily music lessons given at the homes of her 
pupils, she had laid by enaugh beyond her ordi- 
nary expenses to procure another instrument, 
and this it was that gave such a glow to her 
face this summer morning. 

She was not going to spend the money that 
day, or the next, or the next after, perhaps; it 
was such a satisfaction to know that she pos- 
sessed it, and had honestly and honorably 
gained it, and no millionaize could have felt 
more proud that his hands dropped gold coins 
than did she, who had only to will now for 
what she had so laboriously toiled. She had 
not seen her stepmother or her little brother for 
some days. She did not dare enter the rooms, 
for Mr. Stanhope kept himself at home, yet she 
felt there was some sort of a cloud hanging 
over them, though it had not enveloped her. 
She knew that a few nights before there had 
been a fearful storm, for she had heard the 
thunder of angry tones and passionate sobs in 
pleading, and a youth’s voice in proud vindica- 
tion; but she did not catch the words, and after 
awhile it was still, except low mutterings and 
now and then a wail, as though the storm had 
spent itself, but the murky atmosphere had not 
cleared, she understood, and anything electric 
like herself might call forth the lightning shaft 
again, and she wisely kept away. 

She went in and ate her lonely breakfast, 
lonely in point of visible companionship, but 
merry with fairy visitors of hope and good 
feeling. She made her room tidy, and went 
out to her daily duties so cheerily that one whe 
met her asked “if her thoughts were set to 
music?” 

And she laughed as she told him “‘ they were 
flowing out in rhythm.” 

‘‘Well, child,” he replied, ‘‘ may their echo 
be always sweet when they lose the power 
thus to flow.” 

She thanked him, but he had saddened her a 
little. Yet, you know, after the most glorious 
sunshine, there is ofttimes a semblance of 4 
shadow, that is not a cloud, nor yet a mist, but 
as it were a concentration of light itself, so in- 
tense that the effect has in it- just the faintest 
premonition of what it might be to dwell for 
aye in darkness. And yet, I think, the fair 
morning seldom dreameth of the cloud that at 
night may settle blackly toward the west, any 
more than the star of Hope once risen on 
youth’s horizon expects to wane away without 
some recognized fruition. We eall things by 
their names reversely, and backwards spel! the 
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alphabet of blessings, till bad seems good, and 
goud our greatest bane and peril. 

It was quite evenivg when Nettie returned to 
her home for the fourth time that day ; so busy 
and ambitious was she, that when there was 
work to do she could find time todo it, and her 
late tea was all the more refreshing that she 
had waited fur it. She was all ready for her 
evening recreation, having swept her room, and 
glanced at her little possessiuns to assure her- 
self of their safety, when she noticed that the 
curtain of her back window was disarranged. 
She stepped forward to adjust it, and a note 
fell from its folds to ber feet. She looked out 
hastily, but no one was in sight, and rather 
nervously she opened the missive, and grew 
pale as she comprehended its contents. 

“Oh! howcan 1?” she exclaimed, ‘ howcan 
I? Itis wrong and selfish of him to require it 
ofme. Itis not my duty, and I cannot make 
the sacrifice. Oh! why did I keep it thus long? 
If it were but impossible to grant his wish! 
But it is in my power,” 
awhile. “It may, as he says, save him from 
ruin. 
toa drowning man? 
grudge it of hunger?” 

She rocked back and forth t~easily, then took 
up the note agajn. ‘‘To-morrow night, the 
seventh, I am to meet him, he says, at the 
beechwood tree. But I cannot, I will not.’’ 
And she closed her room, and sought her 
couch, not to sleep, indeed, save fi‘fully, to 
wake and find her treasure vanished, and her- 
self defrauded. Then she put the information 
in the note and the storm in the adjoining 
household together, and could understand in 
some manner how the youth who had appealed 
to her benevolence was situated. How his 
character was being subjected to its severest 
test, and how her friendly face turned away 
might confront him with the wily tempter. 
How her selfishly closed hand might be the 
sealing up to him of honorable escape. 

She tossed about dissatisfied but undecided, 
ill dawn again chased away Nature’s doubt- 
ings ; then she rose and prepared herself for the 
new day’s duties. She did not seek to bask 
her form in the new-born light; the rays of 
warmth and kindness were struggling in her 
soul for being. How thickly incrusted with ice 
oe dark night had left her heart. If one, or 
two, or more succeeded, could any kindly beam 
find entrance there? The day’s duties were 
not as yesterday, but pleasures with a business 
name. Her pupils were dull, instruments out 
of tune, music itself bereft of melody, and early 
ateve she went home, listless and dissatisfied 
With the world and all things in it. 

She drew her curtain, took out her treasured 
Store, and counted it. Four hundred dollars, 
no more, no less, laid carefully away for the 
instrument she must and would have. Why 
should she not? If she could give,him half, 
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but the other half would be of no use to her, 
but to call for an accession she felt she could 
not make. It had been hard for its sake al- 
ready, too hard, but for the pleasure it would 
bring, to deny herself an unpretending jewel or 
bright ribbon, while the other girls blushed at 
their enhanced beauty under such an orna- 
ment. She could not even afford gloves for the 
last party, though she longed to go, and she 
despised herself now that she had then play- 
fully caressed the hand that had so nearly 
accomplished its task. She put back her bills, 
clean and fresh every one of them with pure 
and honest purpose. Not filthy lucre, with 
taint of sin upon them, or clank of chain, or 
stain of blood, or soil of unholy contract or 
unrighteous bargaining. 

What if they were withheld? Would links 
of vice entrammel a young heart? Or signs of 
shame grow quickly visible, as rust corrodes 
the soonest what healthy use and action have 
hitherto kept untarnished? But she would not 
answer; she stifled her conscience, and sat with 
her eyes closed till the stroke of the clock 
aroused her. She had yet fifteen minutes to 
the apointed time of meeting. She lifted the 
curtain ; the twilight had nearly faded, and the 
faint gleam of the young moon was asserting 
its power over the departing day. The great 
joy-giving sun had gone away. The lesser orb 
was sweetand peaceful in its ministrations. A 
tender light it shed, like that evolved from 
quiet, secondary duty, calmly and well per- 
formed. There is a happiness that scorches 
and withers, even while it holds triumphant 
sway; and there is quieter pleasure that en- 
riches while it gives joy, and subsojls most 
deeply while it blooms forth its beauty, and 
spreadeth its fragrance abroad. 

Nettie started suddenly and looked at the 
clock ; five minutes more, and he no doubt was 
waiting, trusting; should she fail any one in 
such a strait? No! Shame on the heart that 
held itself back from accomplishing what geod 
it might. She opened the drawer, and tuok 
out the box without looking at it, threw a 
light shawl over her shoulders, and was off 
like a fawn down the path to the beechwood 
tree. 

A youth with his hat pushed over his face, 
with a disconsolate air had just struck into the 
opposite path ; a moment more, and he would 
be concealed from her view. Should she let 
him go? Was it not his fault if he had failed 
to wait for her? And would not her intention 
to help be recognized by a higher power? 

“‘ George,”’ she called, faintly, half-hoping he 
would not hear. But he did, for his ear was 
strained by long listening for her footstep, and 
he turned. 

‘Heaven bless you, Nettie! I thought you 
would not come. I was turning away from all 
good, I fear, for I was losing my trust in my 


kind.”’ 
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“O George!” Nettie could only gasp, “here 
it is, all of it, four hundred dollars ; it will help 
you, I am sure,” and she thrust it into his half 
reluctant hand. 

‘*‘Tam ashamed to take it, Nettie, I can feel 
the blood flame up in my veins; but what could 
Ido? Iam not used to the world. Oh! you 
do not know how terribly even now I have 
combated with temptation. If you had not 
come, Nettie! if you had not come! I had 
even turned to walk recklessly over the brink 
of destrnction. Bnt, my dear girl, one-quarter 
of this sum will de till I can get employment, 
then I will cancel my money obligation to you, 
though I never can all that by this act you do 
for me.”’ 

‘**Keep it all, George ; nay, you must,” as he 
insisted on returning part; “I shall not be con- 
tent unless youdo, You said you should go to 


the city ; with a whole city full, you may not | 


succeed at first; I shall not need it.” 

“Ts that true, Nettie? Do you in no way 
make a sacrifice in relieving me?” 

She hesitated. ‘*No, George, none but what 
I now most cheerfully offer. O George, be a 
noble man for the sake of this hour, that has 
revealed to us so much to be hoped for, so much 


to be shunned.” 


“Heaven be my witness, Nettie, I will,”’ said | 


the youth, folding the girl in his arms, and kiss- 
ing her tenderly, almost tearfully. ‘‘I have not 
offended ?”’ he asked, as Nettie hastily with- 
drew herself from his embrace, ‘I knew not 
how else to express my gratitude.”” 

“No, it is not that; good-by, I must not re- 
main longer,” and she turned into the home- 
ward path, while he watched to see that no 
harm befell her. 

She had been out of her room scarce half an 
hour, but its aspect was changed. The deep 
recess beside the mantel whose broad vacancy 
her imagination had many a time filled, looked 
barren and drear, and the easy chair she hastily 
pushed into the corner, left another place with- 
out furniture, and she hardly knew whether 


she were glad or sorry when she sat down and | 


viewed her surroundings from a hitherto unoc- 
cupied quarter. But then, may be, there was 
something added to some secret passage of her 
soul where adornment had been thought of so 
little moment, that even now the new presence 
was unheeded, like the gossamer drapery of 
the window of some long unused reom, scarce 
noted, because so delicate, that softens the 
glare of the searching light, and casts artistic 
figures where only the floating bar of dust were 
else revealed. 

Nettie’s sleep that night was sweet and un- 
broken, and the cheerful morning sun dispersed 
her gloom, and with a heart scarce understand- 
ing its own experience, she went about her 
usual avocations, 

After a week or two Nettie seemed to be con- 
scious of a change in the social atmosphere 


| around her; not anything very distinct, but 
noticeakle, as is the cool autumn breath sweep- 
| ing the summer air, though one’s heart isa little 
more susceptible to chill than one’s cheek. 
Then after a while the wind seemed to grow 
| frosty, and ice to form in shallow places, for 
| some avenues were closed against her. Wher- 
| ever her music term had expired she was neti- 
| fied distinctly, but pleasantly, that her services 
would be no lounger required. She could not 
| understand the matter at all, but kept up a 
| show of cheerfulness, and a brave heart, and 
| even inquired of Sarah Maria Green, who had 
| superseded her, ‘‘ how she liked her pupils.” 
| Miss Green, with a boarding-school air, re- 
| plied: “That where the foundation was so 
| unstable, one could not expect much of the 
| superstructure.” 
Nettie laughed in spite of her uneasiness, at 
this thrust at her armor. 
| Nettie’s most beloved pupil was Carrie Davis, 
| a young girl near her own age, so petite in 
| figure and childish in manner, that she seemed 
| much younger. Carrie was in Nettie’s confi- 
| dence about the piano, and was almost as anx- 
ious to see it in the place reserved for it as was 
| Nettie herself. Carrie usually took her lesson 
after school hours, and one night, about a month 
| after Nettie had given her money into other 
| hands, while she was at Carrie’s house giving 
| her instructions, there came up a shower, su 
| severe that is was inexpedient for her to return 
home; indeed, Mrs. Davis would not permit 
| her to go, and she was nothing loth to stay, as 
she had often done before. And this night she 
| felt a double security in this house of wealth, 
| and with this family of influence as her friends; 
| so many of late having looked coldly upon her. 

The storm lingered late into the evening, and 
| the two girls, after the lesson, linked their arms 
lovingly together, and walked softly up and 
down the room in slow march, as though sub- 
dued by the terror of the storm, starting timidly 
as now and then a flash of lightning more vivid 
| than the rest lighted up the room, while Mrs. 
Davis sat quietly with shaded eyes apparently 
| absorbed in deep thought. There had been an- 
other occupant of the reom in the earlier part 
of the evening, Mrs. Davis’ brother, Frederick 
Carrol, a man of some twenty-eight years, 
whom Carrie called her “bachelor uncle.” 
| While the girls were engaged, he had stepped 
| unobserved into the embrasure of the bay-win- 
dow, and dropped the heavy curtains to ex- 
elude the blaze of artificial light, the more 
distinctly to witness the play of heaven’s artil- 
lery. He possessed a strong, brave nature, and 
loved the storm, as the war-horse loves the 
excitement of the fray. 

He had paid no attention to what was going 
on in the room, and it was some moments after 
Mrs. Davis had dismissed Carrie that he was 
startled by hearing his sister repeating to Net- 
' tie a story in circulation about her. It was too 
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late to make his presence known without giv- 
ing additional pain to Miss Arnold, and he 
could not escape through the window without 
the noise of opening it. He tried not to listen, 
but, after all, his ear was painfully alert, for he 
could not but feel an interest in the young girl 
he had met almost daily, although he looked 
upon her as somewhat of a child, with a cha- 
racter hardly formed. ‘ 

‘Well, my dear?’ said Mrs. Davis, inquir- 
ingly, as Nettie, too shocked and indignant to 


reply, kept silent, the eloquent blood flashing | 


forth its protest. ‘‘I do not believe the story, 
my child,’’ continued the lady, “‘ but I deemed 
it friendly to tell you; and now I want au- 
thority to refute it. I am almost ashamed to 
ask you the question, but did there a young 
man enter your room privately late at even- 
ing ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Nettie, in so strained a voice, 
that for the first time Mrs. Davis believed there 
was some foundation for the report. 

“Excuse me, but did you meet one by ap- 
pointment, one evening, at the old tree in your 
orchard ?”’ 

“*T did,”’ replied the girl, flushing at the con- 
struction placed upon the act. 

“Did you put something into his hands, at 
which he embraced and kissed you ?”’ 

“Yes, yes! Oh, spare me, Mrs. Davis!’’ 
gasped the tortured girl. 

“One question more,” said the lady, grow- 
ing very grave, ‘‘is this young man a relative, 
and has he a claim on you?” 

‘““No, no! Heaven help me, no! But believe 
me, dear friend, Iam innocent ofan evil thought 
in this matter.’’ 


“Tell me, my child, how it all came about, | 


that I may clear your character from suspi- 
cion,”” urged the lady, laying her hand on 
Nettie’s arm. 

“T cannot; ch, I cannot!’’ faltered Nettie, 
feeling that she must not reveal the secret of 
another. 

‘Then, my child, if you will not vindicate 
yourself, I cannot allow you to associate with 
my Carrie. 


Already your name is spoken as | 


though your virtue were held in light esteem. | 


Your services as my daughter’s teacher will 
Good-night ; if in the | 


not be longer required. 
morning you see fit to confide in me, I will do 


all I can for you,” still hesitating, as if she | 


haped for some word of explanation. 
send a servant to show you to your room, then, 
Nettie, if you have nothing to say.” 

But Nettie sat white and mute as a statue, 
and Mrs. Davis went out and closed the door. 
Then Mr. Carrol heard a quick, stifled sob, a 
piteous call on God for help; then the outside 
door open and close hastily, and saw the white 
face of the young girl revealed by the light- 
ning’s flash, as she darted by the window, her 
head and form unshielded from the dripping 
rain. His first impulse was to spring through 


“T will | 





the window and offer her protection, but a 
second thought deterred him ; it would be bet- 
ter for her sake, and kinder to remain. He 
believed her innocent of guile, though cireum- 
stances seemed agaiust her, and he could not 
interfere with his sister’s desire to keep her 
young daughter from questionable companion- 
ship. 

Nettie reached home breathless and almost 
stupefied, and threw herself on her couch too 
wretched to pray ; even doubting if there were 
any God at all, or anything but the bare round 
world that had turned to rock, and rolled ifseif 
upon her heart. But the morning came, and 
the rock had shaped itself into a smooth glitter- 
ing sword, cutting keen and sharp into the 
throbbing flesh and shrinking heart, and pain- 
alert nerve. This, then, was her reward! But 
then she had not looked for reward, excepting 
so far as the one she had helped would be in- 
fluenced toward the right ; and if she had acted 
rightly, the deed itself would some time bring 
compensation, if the motive power were pure. 
Her thoughts stopped here; she was not sure 
the motive was single. She wished the past* 
were a blank, and she could begin the volume 
of her life anew ; how very fair the characters 
should be ; how full of truth and all things good 
the under thought become. But who could tell 
how soon again a careless or a wilful hand 
should mar the unsullied record, or overset the 
ink of slander on the well-lettered page? But 
this day’s leaf, at any rate, was fresh, and 
crowding down the bitterness that kept welling 
up in her heart ; she again went forth to duty, 
to return discouraged, and almost disheartened. 
So many met her coldly; and some brushed by 
without a recognizing glance whom she had 
called her friends ; and others whispered mean- 
ingly together as she passed. Only one glint 
of kindness in all that dreary day ; that summer 
day, aglow to other hearts, drearier and more 
barren than the icy plain to her. Mr. Carrol’s 
frank “‘ good-morning’’ and respectful lifting of 
the hat as he passed her on the street, was trea- 
sured more than all the kind words he had said 
to her in their frequent intercourse. But then, 
alas! perhaps he did not know, she thought. 
So jealous we become of any’s grace, if some 
behave unfriendly. 

Two weeks had passed away, and she had 
received her dismissal from every family who 
had employed her. Ske made no remonstrance 
and asked no questions, and as the weeks went 
by she shrank within herself, and away from 
others, as though she were the guilty thing they 
thought her; growing distrustful of mankind, 
and thankless toward her God; breathing he- 
cause she could not help it; sleeping from dn! 
weariness, and waking to vague pain ; existing 
merely as things exist that have no aim or pur- 
pose, no seed to germinate, no bud to flower, 
no fruit to ripen and mature. At lastshe woke 
to find that even such a life must be sustained ; 
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her means of livelihood lad been cut off, and 
every cent expended, diminished the treasury 
whose store she could not augment. 

Mr. Stanhope, having heard the circulating 
stories, and quickly divining who it was that 
sought clandestine interviews with her, with 
characteristic meanness forbade his wife to 
have any communication with the girl, and 
she dared not disobey him. 

Friendless and forlorn, approaching with 
steady steps extreme poverty, Nettie found she 
must shake off the incubus, and exert herself 
to supply her daily needs. It was useless for 
her to apply for a situation anywhere in her 
native place, and were it not, she was too 
proud to sue. So she went to a neighboring 
village round and round in fruitless search of 
honorable employment, and returned with 
scarce a dollar left. There was one way open 
to her, only one at all accessible; she might 
find work in a factory where many of the girls 
bore doubtful reputations. She shrank from 
this with a dread that only the pure and inno- 
cent can understand. 

She took a seat by the window, and leaned 
her head on her hand, disheartened. Had it 
come to this? She with her independent spirit, 
proud nature, and innocent life, forced in her 
native town toa choice between dishonor and 
starvation. In two days more it would come 
to that. Or, if by a pitiful crust thrown at her, 
she did not starve when the winter came, that 
autumn even now forewarned her of, could she 
live through the darkness and cold of the fear- 
ful nights, though she might cuddle at day 
where the sun’s slant rays gave niggard cheer ? 
How strange it seemed. She had heard that 
people sometimes starved, but that was far off 
in great cities, and she deemed their own im- 
providence and mismanagement brought them 
thus low, and held that as half excuse for not 
growing sick with pity. Were there too many 
in the world, that God sometimes was cramped 
in his resources, and hungry lips and glazing 
eyes petitioned Him in vain? Oh, thoughtless 
world! Oh, cruel denizens thereof! that one 
for need of sustenance orsympathy should per- 
ish from thy midst. Oh, gracious God and 
pitiful! that one should weary grow of life, 
yet live, and dyingly live on. 


Alone, among a city full, almost more deso- 
late than though living a hermit life apart from 
men, a youth wandered at night where theblaze 
of light cast a glamour over all visible things, 
and fluttered brightly and temptingly about the 
passages to unseen resorts. Pleasant and al- 
luring they must be, for there was something 
mysterious and beckoning in every motion of 
the neiseless door; in every wave of fluttering 
light that wafted out like summoning hands; 
and many went in, but none seemed to come 
out. He had noticed that, and wondered 
where these avenues might lead to, and whether 








he best enter. He was not entirely ignorant of 
the folly and sin that might hold sway behind 
those smoothly-gliding doors. He had thought 
never toenter them ; he had hoped to be a man, 
but the opportunity seemed lost. He had come 
to the city with the noble hope of a young, 
manly heart, to make his mark in the world, 
and repay with interest the debt he had neces- 
sarily put himself under. He was without 
friends, where all were hurrying and scram- 
bling for themselves. He could strike no cur- 
rent that would flow upwards ; he held himself 
from that, gliding swiftly downward, though it 
strove to encircle and bear him on, till the 
opposing forces twirled him round and round 
with bewildering power. But his strength was 
giving way. All the weary two months he 
had unwaveringly adhered to his purpose. No 
one anywhere needed help or wished a clerk. 
Every niche seemed full, every store had its 
complement of salesmen, every shop its full 
number of workmen, every express package its 
forwarder, every load of dirt, or stone, or coal 
its special trundler, every bundle and box its 
specific motive power. Where could he seek 
for work? 

He would not heed the voice that bid him 
turn from the city. He was not willing to give 
up anything he had undertaken ; besides, there 
was a spell of witchery about him such as city 
scenes extend over the youthful heart and un- 
wary mind. It was a moment of indecision 
with the youth whether or not he should seek 
society in one of those enchanted places, when 
he was accosted by a young man with :— 

‘On the lookout for fun, stranger? If so, 
come in, and I will introduce you to something 
rich,”’ placing a hand on his shoulder as he 
spoke, and partly forcing him toward the 
door. ' 

The countenance of the stranger was pleas- 
ing, and his tones winning, and the youth 
yielded, as much perhaps to his own wishes 
for companionship as to the other’s persuasions. 

It was the first time he had ever stepped his 
foot over the threshold of such a place, but he 
felt the charm of the surroundings almost in- 
stantly. There were light, and music, and 
good cheer. Convivial glasses touched each 
other, and the clear wine sparkled pleasantly. 
Young men, whose carefully arranged dress, 
and easy grace of manners, and familiarity 
with the clegant appointments of the room, be- 
tokened the fact that in all things that go to 
make up the show and glitter, if not the solid 
happiness of this life, they had daily part; and 
our stranger felt a little glow of pride at being 
received as one of their number, and almost 
forgot his own anxiety in his desire to be con- 
sidered an acquisition to the party. It is true 
he had glanced a little uneasily at the baize- 
covered table, and a vague thought of shame 
once or twice shot through his mind, and, but 
for the dazzle and fascination about him, he 
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would have been shocked when he was asked 
to join the game where large sums of money 
must be lost or won. 

He was sorely tempted ; he was in such des- 
perate need. He held adebt that must be paid ; 
honor, and right, and all things good insisted 
that it must. If in playing he should win? 
He put his hand into his pocket almost ready 
to stake what he had left. But if he lost? Ah, 
well! It would be loss of money, character, 
reputation, and all. Something, he did not 
knew what, held him back from the act. A 
backward thought over a space that memory 
constantly, and conscience tauntingly, bridged 
forhim. Did the two spirits, so weak in them- 
selves, and yearning so for help they could not 
grasp, each almost in the last surge of despair, 
meet that night, and in the contact grow strong, 
as counter waves rolling on toward each other 
with equal force and volume meet and mingle 
into perfect calm? Or, did the good angel who 
attends our steps lay on the arm one moment a 
detaining hand ? 

“Not now,” he said to those who urged him. 
“Tam unused te this; let me look on.” And 
he sat down, seemingly absorbed in the pro- 
gress of the game. 

But it was not the game before his eyes that 
held his gaze. A deeper one was going on in 
his heart, the issues of which were less mani- 
fest. There was a wily mover there. The 
well-arranged board was disordered; the least 
prominent pieces took the foreground, and 
those to which he trusted most dropped out. 
From whence? To what? the question came. 
From truth and honor ; to evil, maybe, and per- 
haps remorse. He looked around the room. 
Just as these young men were dropping, fair- 
faced and fresh most of them, and promising. 
Dropping out of homes and hearts from all over 
the city, leaving vacnums that could not be filled, 
hollows, agasp and sickening, where pain’s 
sirocco blew hot and fierce, and yet as empty 
asthe wind. But he? The only hand‘he had 
a right to look to, and that should have held 
him, had opened purposely and dropped him 
out. Yes, he could fall and leave no unclosed 
wound. 

The game progressed. The chances were 
desperate now; two pieces now disputant— 
right and wrong, good and evil. The game at 
the table was closing ; should he play the next? 
Should he drop like the rest? He leaned his 
head on his hand in the struggle. Once in dire 
necessity a girl’s fair hand had helped him. 
Were those her fingers now, almost phantom- 
like and shadowy in their beckoning? Were 
they losing the eagerness with which they had 
pressed the succor on him, and now half-list- 
lessly motioned him toward the right, little 
recking if he took the wrong? He wavered. 
The subtile mover held his skilful hand upon 
the piece, kept his wary eye on the place he 
meant to occupy. One moment more! 





**O George,’ the echo came, “for the sake 
of this hour, in which we have seen how much 
there is to be hoped for, how much to be 
shunned, be a brave, true man.” 

“T will, so help me, Heaven!” the answer 
came again, so loud it startled those around ; 
and with one determined stride the youth 
reached the door, the outlet from his great 
temptation, and in the fresh, pure evening air, 
that swept Nettie Arnold’s cheek with such 
dread premonition, he brushed his eyes free of 
the glamonr that shaded them, and threw back 
the brown hair from his clear, broad brow, that 
yet held the signet of purity upon it. 

Frederick Carrol, Carrie Davis’ “ bachelor 
uncle,’”’ was a man of wealth, and some of his 
superabundance was invested in the large busi- 
ness firm of Maxwell, Hanford, & Co. in the 
city. Mr. Carrol was the silent partner, and 
the day after the one in which the youth we 
have mentioned had so nearly fallen, he sat 
with Mr. Maxwell in the large and pleasant 
oftice. The day had well passed noon, and the 
conference of the gentlemen was over. Mr. 
Maxwell had turned to his memoranda, and 
Mr. Carrol had taken up a newspaper to read a 
paragraph that had caught his eye, when a 
clerk sought admittance for a stranger. It 
was granted, and he proved to be one of the 
numberless applicants that daily throng our 
stores and offices in search of employment. 

‘There is no vacancy, young man,”’ replied 
the senior partner, rather impatiently, as the 
great need was urged. 

The youth flushed and hesitated. All day 
long he had been the rounds, to be greeted by 
the same uncompromising answer. He must 
succeed, and he turned an appealing glance on 
the wealthy merchant; but he, used to such 
expressions, waved the applicant aside. 

The beseeching eyes grew almost tearful, as 
he murmured, ‘‘ Will no one save me from de- 
struction ?’’ and then the frank face clouded, 
and the hands clenched, as opening the door, 
he turned to say: “If I go down these stairs 
with my present feelings, I walk directly to 
perdition.” 

The two gentlemen were startled with the 
dreadful meaning of his words, and Mr. Carrol 
suggested that he should be called back and 
questioned. 

‘* How is it you are seeking employment?” 
asked Mr. Maxwell, as the youth returned ; 
‘have you no home and no money ?” 

“T have a father in the country, and two 
hundred dollars in my pocket.” 

“Ha! ha! then your needs are not so despe- 
rate after all, and I advise you to go back to 
your father ; the city is no place for young men 
out of work.” 

“T cannot go back; my father has thrown me 
on my own resources.”’ 

‘* For what reason?” 

The young man flushed, and did not speak. 
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“Out with it, sir!’ said the blunt old man; | 


‘‘anything you are ashamed of?”’ 

‘‘ No, sir,”” throwing his head back a little 
proudly. ‘I was at school some distance from 
home ; father had allowed me a small amount 
of spending money, that was to be furnished by 
the professor, and included in the bill for tui- 
tion. An exigency arose which called for some 
titty dollars more. I wrote to father, but not 
receiving a reply in time, my preceptor will- 
ingly advanced the money, then wrote to my 
fatherin explanation. Father was very angry, 
refused to repay the loan or the year’s bill, and 
recalled me. He says he did not get my letter. 


I acknowledged I was wrong in not waiting a | 


reply, but he would not hear. I am his only 
child, but he turned me off without a cent ;”’ 
and the youth covered his face a moment. 

‘* How came you by the two hundred dollars 
you mentioned®?’’ asked Mr. Maxwell, rather 
sternly. 

**Tt was four hundred when I received it, sir. 
Lam ashamed to say that I borrowed it of—of 
iny sister.’’ 


‘** Ha!’ said the old gentleman, frowning, “I | 


thought you were the only child ; your stories 
do not support themselves.”’ 

‘She is worthy the name of sister, though 
she is not related to me; she is the step-daugh- 
ter of my father’s second wife, and only in the 
two short vacations I have been home since 


father married again, have I seen Nettie. I | 


had no claim on her; she is a year older than 
I, and I know her help and counsel have at 
least delayed my ruin, and made me wish to 
be a man.” 

“Ts this young lady rich?’ pursued Mr. 
Maxwell, determined to get to the bottom of 
the matter. 

‘*No, sir, she is a music teacher, and no doubt 
carefully saved the money she loaned me.”’ 

‘*She has a piano, then ?’’ 

‘*No, sir; she had one, but father sold it,” 
said the youth, flushing again. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Maxwell, glancing at 
Mr. Carrol, who was listening so intently that 
he had leaned forward, with an excited color 
playing over his face. 


“Oh, sir, give me employment!” urged the 


youth; “the debt I hold to my tutor I must 
pay, and to my sister I shall return the money 
I have left, if with it I relinquish my last 
hope.” Then, as if a sudden thought had 


struck him, he started up, and gasped: ‘Tell | 


me, sir; would four hundred dollars buy a 
piano?” 

“Yes, certainly, a very good one; do you 
wish to purchase ?” 

*“Good Heaven! what a shameful brute I 


am,”’ he exclaimed, the blood dyeing his fair 


face to crimson, as he paced excitedly up and 


down the room, shaking himself as if held bya 
hand he could not throw off. 








“What is your name, young man?” asked 
| Mr. Carrol, speaking for the first time. 
| George Stanhope, sir, of R , though I 
| have scarcely spent a month there.” 

‘* How long have you been in the city ?” 

** A little over two months, sir.’’ 

‘**Tell me how you have spent your time.” 

And with a pathos and eloquence fired by 
| his overwrought feelings, young Stanhope gave 
| him a history of his hopes and failures. Of the 
temptations that had assailed him, and would 
| have overcome him but for the thought of the 
| girlish hand that seemed to hold him back, and 
| he groaned aloud, as the truth forced itself upon 
| him, that to supply a need his father had made 
| obligatory she had toiled to save, what she 
afterward kindly sacrificed to that unmanly 
father’s son. 

Mr. Carrol could see the torture he was en- 
| during as he forced himself through the recital ; 
| but he skilfully drew the thoughts to the sur- 
| face while Mr. Maxwell silently looked on. 

When the questioning was over, he brought 
| his fist heavily down on the desk :— 

“Mr. Carrol,’’ said he, ‘‘I’ll make a place 
| for this young man for that girl’s sake ; what 
say you?” 

But Mr. Carrol did not say much, his thoughts 
were too deeply occupied in thinking of that 
young girl, and what he knew of the result of 
her sacrifice. But it was arranged, and the 
papers signed that should give young Stanhope 
a liberal salary as second bookkeeper for the 
| firm. 

‘*Now,’’ said Mr. Carrol, after the young man 
had recovered his voice enough to express bis 
thanks, “I am acquainted with Miss Arnold, 
whom you call your sister, and I know what 
you have said is true. Iam going to R—— 
in an hour. If you wish to send a line to her, I 
will carry it. You will find pen and paper at 
the desk.”’ 

Stanhope bowed ; he could not speak, and the 
two men watched him, as his pen flew over the 
| paper. They could guess at the characters it 
formed, and by what it was prompted ; and 
they smiled at each other as his face lighted up 
| with noble beauty, and they divined that their 
names were receiving grateful mention. 

Mr. Maxwell drew his hand across his eyes, 
| and Carrol shaded his face a little, as the two 
| hundred dollars were carefully folded and in- 
closed, and a boyish tear, half of shame, half of 
| irrepressible feeling, fell upon it. 





Nettie Arnold had cleared her scant table 
again ; she had not the wherewithal to procure 
another meal. Her face had grown hard; she 
had decided. The next morning would find 
her at the factory. She could be as innocent 
there as anywhere ; her fair fame was already 
tarnished ; this overt act might corroborate the 
evil thoughts of her, but she was pure, and 
some time God would set the matter right. She 
scarcely heeded the knock that sounded at the 
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NETTIE'S 
door, she was locked within herself. But at 
last she arose and admitted the caller. It was | 


Mr. Carrol, who, seeing the look of settled an- 
guish on her face, immediately made his busi- 
ness known as the bearer of a letter from George 
Stanhope. 

‘Read it now, in my presence, if you please ; 
I think I know its contents.” 

She obeyed, holding the paper near the win- 
dow to catch the fading twilight, and the surges 
of joy that welled up into her heart, and spread 
over uer face as she read on, nearly took away 
her breath, and, faint with joy and thankful- 
ness, she slipped down upon her knees, and 
forgetful of all else, uttered her thanksgiving 
in words so trembling with emotion and fraught 
with tenderness, they were inaudible save to 
Him who bent His gracious ear to listen. 

“T beg you will excuse me, sir,’’ she said to 
her visitor, as she recovered a consciousness of 
her surroundings. ‘‘ You cannot know what I 
have suffered.”’ 

“But [can conjecture in some slight degree,” 
he said, bending his dark eyes upon her.’’ I 





and obtained the gentle heart that had borne 
itself so bravely against the storm that had 
beat upon, and nearly overcome it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carrol now count among the 
number that go to make up the city full. No 


| petitioning hand of friendless girl, or beseech- 


ing eye of homeless boy appeals to them in 
vain. Their sympathies are free and large, 
their hands are closed to none. 

George Stanhope, having steadily risen in 
the favor of his employers, is now the junior 
partner of the great firm. His step is elastic 


| and proud, his head erect, his eye clear with 


the light of a happy heart and an unstained 
life. Never a day passes that he does not seek 
Mrs. Carrol’s home, and somehow he never can 
leave her without taking her hand, and though 
he seldom utters his thanks, there is something 
in his lingering touch that reminds her of the 
day when her slender fingers proved stronger 
than the cords of vice to him. 

Nettie Carrol is happy in her home, and in 


. : 
| the adoration of her husband, yet there lingers 
| something in her face that speaks of days not 


overheard my sister that dark night, when she | 


repeated those dreadful words to you, and I 
have seen 
under the ungenerous suspicions that have 
hung over you. I did not believe you other 
than the pure angel I now find you to be, though 
I had no power to stay the current of public sen- 
timent in regard to the matter, save by always 
treating you with that respect and esteem which 
every woman should mspire.”’ 

“O Mr. Carrol,’’ said Nettie, extending a 
hand, which he clasped warmly, ‘‘ yours was 
the only kind face I met. If it had not been 
for your hopeful smile and word, I should have 
died. Oh, how I have thanked you! how I 
thank you now ;” her beautiful face upturned 
to him in its quiver of feeling and happiness. 

‘I am going to Mr. Stanhope now, Miss 
Nettie, and, if shame has a blush, his cheeks 
shall grow red as his heartis black. Your brave 
character, your noble self-denial, and stainless 
purity shall stand out in their fair proportions, 
and all who sought to malign, shall delight to 
praise you. I envy you this fair white hand, 
that it did not fear to reach into the miry clay 


how bravely you have borne up | 


and draw forth the victim that was in danger | 
| mature ripeness and enforced decay. 


of sinking there; that did not shrink from 
thrusting itself into the flame to pluck from 
the burning, one brand the untoward world 
had heedlessly cast there.”’ 

Mr. Carrol fulfilled his promise, and many a 
tearful, repentant face was held for Nettie’s 
forgiving kiss, and rough lips begged pardon 
for slighting words that had been allowed to 
pass them. 

Nettie did not get her piano until after she 
became a bride, and Carrie Davis was nearly 
wild with delight when her “bachelor uncle’”’ 
woke up to find that girls were sometimes 
something more than playthings, and sued for 


always bright. I think we never entirely lose 
the shade heart-suffering has cast athwart our 
features. Yet, as in the material world, there 
are pleasant shadows ; such as fall through the 
amber cloud, that for a time obscures the sun. 
Or, that lie nestled eastward of the great rock 
over which the king of day has travelled ; and 
yet, methinks, those that follow up the sun, 
and go creeping down the rock’s western slope, 
and sweep toward the horizon, have in them a 
warmer tinge, like the subdued light, may be, 
that softly radiates from the star just rising, 
bearing likeness to the star of eternal hope. 
Fathers! mothers! sisters! there are drop- 


| ping, out of our homes, out of our lives, out of 


>) 
out hearts—young men—into the soil, and 


slime, and filth of this evil world! Hedge up 
the way; stretch out the hand; haste to the 
rescue ; for there are shadows that envelop the 
sunlight and swallow up hope, going gloomily, 
greedily on till lost in the darkness that knows 
no morning. If there were no sunlight there 
could be no shadow; better that the home- 
shield should prove the shadow to stunt the 
growth, than that the young plant should shoot 
quickly above and from the roof-tree, to a pre- 


Every morning hati its fresh altar, clean 
swept, with its wood prepared, its fire made 
ready. Perhaps it waiteth a sacrifice that shall 
result in salvation to some youthful heart, 
hovering, wavering, twixt right and wrong. 





ee 


NARROWNESS of mind is often the cause of 
obstinacy ; we do not easily believe beyond 
what we see.—La Rochefoucault. 

REWARD a good servant well; and rather 
get quit of a bad one than disquiet thyself with 
him.—Fuller. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
FRENCHMAN. 
BY M. 8. &. 
Characters. 
CHARLES, @ young student. 


Mrs. GLENN, his aunt. 
AMELIA, her daughter. 


{ 
SCENE I.—FRENCH. 
ScENE.—A parlor; sofa, table, chairs. Enter 

AMELIA, in @ morning costume, with a book in 

her hand. 

Amelia. ( Yawning.) Was ever girl’s life more 
harassed, or brain more tormented than mine 
is by this tiresome study called French? I’ll 
be the victim of mamma’s ambition I’m sure, 
and drop off one of these days, and the verdict 
will be an overtasked head, a lesson to cruel, 
aspiring mothers. Mamma thinks I’m afflicted 
with what she calls an unrefined, disgraceful 
indisposition to iutellectual improvement. And 
Aunt Prue (spiteful old thing!) accuses me of 
suffering from a disordered imagination and 
most unbecoming fancies on the shocking sub- 
ject of beaux, love, and so on. As if (con- 
temptuously) any girl in her senses ever listened 


to the croakings of an old maid in the sear and | 


yellow leaf. Oh, dear! (Leans wearily back on 
the sofa.) Mamma might as well discard all 
hopes of making me a French scholar, for it is 
clear that whatever my mind does run oun it is 
not French. Oh, me! oh, me! (Sighs.) 


Enter CHARLES. 

Charles. Dearest cousin, what troubles the 
fair Amelia? Frowns are foreign to her brow. 

Amelia. O cousin Charles, ’tis this dull, tire- 
some French which upsets me so. 

Charles. (Taking a seat by her on the sofa.) 
Let’s see the difficulty, coz. (Reads.) Aimer, 
to love. ( Aside.) A most auspicious circum- 
stance. (Aloud.) My charming Amelia, call 
me a dolt if I do not lead you through the 
mazes of this interesting verb and— 

Amelia. (Joyfully.) You area dear, delight- 
ful cousin. 

Charles. (Admiringly.) And you the most 
adorable, beautiful little girl in Charleston. 

Amelia, (Simperingly.) Now, Charles, I—I 
declare you are— 

Charles. (Kissing her hand.) The most in- 
fatuated adorer of cousin Amelia’s charms. 

Amelia. (Coquettishly.) How very tiresome 
and stupid you are to-day, Charles. 

Charles. Well, cousin, a truce to nonsense, 
and I will endeavor to be more agreeable. And 
let us begin now to unravel this ‘inextricable 
tangle’’ in your brain. My name is not Charles 
Grey if I do not prove myself a capital teacher. 
Trust to your cousin, and your delicate com- 
prehension will soon understand the whole 
state of my affect—Ahem !—of—of—the case. 
( They read together.) Now, cousin, repeat after 
mec. J’aime—I love. 
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Anvlia. (Repeats.) J’aime—TI love. 

Charles. (Very tenderly.) Je t’aime—TI love 
thee. 

Amelia, (As if very much astonished.) 
Charles, that’s not right. 

Charles. (In astonishment.) What! not 
right? I assure you it is as true as the sun 
shines. 

Amelia. ( Affectedly.) How very foolish and 
ridiculous. 

Charles. ( Warmly.) Why, dearest, I really 
flattered myself that I was giving the most 
lucid of explanations, and agreeable of lessons, 
Now, cousin, you must learn by heart, and im- 
press upon your memory this important fact, 
viz: Je vous aime—I love you. One point 
conceded, we’ll go on to the next. (They read 
together cloud until they come to “nous aimons,” 
when CHARLES falls upon his knees, and takes 
AMELIA’S hand.) Say, beloved Amelia, that 
nous aimons—we love. If I have not been 
presumptuous and mistaken, those flattering 
smiles, tender looks, and tell-tale blushes—do 
we not love, indeed ? 

Amelia. (Very much confused.) This is—is 
most improper, most unbecoming. 

Charles. (Vehemently.) I will never rise 
until your sweet lips have confirmed my hopes 
by an entrancing yes, or blasted them by a 
cruel no! Say, Amelia, say! 

Amelia. (Softly.) Yes, Charles. 

Charles. (Rising gayly.) Truly, cousin? 
Don’t you agree, dearest, that I am a capital 
teacher, and that French is a most agreeable 
study? I’m delighted and so elated by my 
success as instructor, that I am of the opinion 
I merit a richer reward than this cold pressure 
of the hand. (Attempts to kiss her, while she 
resists. ) 


Why, 


Enter Mrs. GLENN. 


Mrs. Glenn. (With uplifted hands and eves.) 
Charles! Amelia! 

Charles. (Starting forward.) This—this is a 
—a—most unexpected pleasure, my dearest 
Aunt Harriet. 

Mrs. Glenn. (Sarcastically.) And a most un- 
welcome intrusion. (To AMELIA.) Leave the 
room. (To CHARLES.) Well, sir? (Sterniv.) 

[Exit AMELIA. 

Charles. Dear aunt, you—you see I’ve been 
assisting Amelia in her French lesson. My aid 
has been most efficient, I assure you. 

Mrs. Glenn. (Scornfully.) And the oceupa- 
tion of the most satisfactory nature, I presume. 
You will adjourn to the parlor, sir, where I 
will follow to learn the meaning of this most 
outrageous, ungentlemanly conduct. 

[Exit CHARLES, bowing low. 

Mrs. Glenn, I see very well how matters are 
tending with those twosimpletons. Al! effort” 
on my part to make Amelia an accomplished 
French scholar will be nipped in the bud, if I 
do not at once and resolutely put a veto on that 
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sentimental popinjay’s advances. Amelia has 
inherited all of her father’s plebeian ideas about 
love. Love and marriage, indeed! Marriage 
and money has a more comfortable sound now. 
A mere boy, won’t come into his inheritance 
for at least two years, and Amelia but fifteen. 
I'll stop it, T’ll stop it! ( With determination 
French and nothing but French is the order of | 
the day in this house. [Exit | 
(Curtain falls.) 


SCENE II.—MAN. 


Mrs. GLENN and | 
¢ apart. 


SCENE.— The same parlor. 
CHARLES silting at a little distan 
Mrs. Glenn. (Sneeringly.) Iam prepared to 

hear what you have to say, sir. 

Charles. (Boldly.) I’ll just tell the truth, 

ear aunt, and say that I love Ainelia. 

Mrs. Glenn. (In great astonishment.) Love! 

Amelia! What next, young sir? 

Charles. The fact is, dear madam, Amelia 
loves me. 

Mrs. Glenn. (Indignantly.) You are a pre- 
sumptuous coxcomb, sir! Both of you are in 
the incipient stages of insanity, and fit subjects 
for Bedlam. My daughter was an unsophisti- 
cated, obedient, studious girl until she became 
contaminated by your teachings, boy. 

Charles. You astonish me, dearestaunt. My 
conduct ‘ias been throughout our intercourse 
most manly, my conversation marked by the 
utmost discretion and affection of which a 
man— 

Mrs. Glenn. (Impatientlg and sarcastically.) 
You a man, or act as a man! That presup- 
poses the brains of one, sir, and the years of 
one. You aman! Ha! ha! The boy’s con- 
ceit amuses me. 

Charles. ( Aside.) What in the fiend’s name 
does the old harridan understand me to be? 
(Aloud.) Mrs. Glenn, I beg leave to say that 
your language is perfectly incomprehensible. 
If [am not a man at this moment, there will 
be no period in which I can arrive at that state 
of dignity. I stand six feet in my boots, an 
elevation few attain to. (Dramatically.) A 
generous, manly soul; a tender, loving spirit. 

Mrs. Glenn. Cease your superfluous rhapso- 
dies, boy. 

Charles. Boys love as warmly and vehe- 
mently as men do. (Impatiently.) And,my 
deluded aunt, what film or mist obscures your 
vision, that you persist in the absurd fol—the 
—the delusive fancy that Iam no man? 

Mrs. Glenn, (Rising.) No moreofthis. My 
will is as unchangeable as the law of the Medes 
and Persians. £ 

Charles. (Earnestly.) gut, beloved Aunt 
Harriet, you would not surely be so cruel as to 
blight two loving spirits by the “ black frost” 
of a heartless, brutal separation? Oh, listen 
to my beseeching, and give Amelia to my 
arms ! 


a 


A 


| starlight. 
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Mrs. Glenn. Patience assist me. Hear this 
eighteen year-old stripling, with the slight sus- 
picion of down upon his lip, a very Tyro in 
love, ha! ha! Two love-sick nonentities, with 
heads full of groves, and love, moonlight, and 
The maudlin sentiments of— 

Charles. Stop, aunt, I will not suffer my heart 
and its sacred affections to be the football of 
your relentless sarcasm. 

Mrs. Glenn. Enough, sir. You set not foot 
within the portals of this house until you are 
old enough. 

Charles. ( Aside.) Tocome into my property. 

Mrs. Glenn. By years, and a corresponding 
improvement in mind and manners to merit 
the much desired appellation of man. 

[Exit Mrs. GLENN. 

Charles. Jupiter and Mars, what an old Jeze- 
bel! I’ll blow up with indignation, like a bal- 
loon. To tell me to my very face that I’m not 
aman. Why, I’ve been a man, in my own 
estimation at least, and that’s something, for 
the last five years. I believe I’ll marry Sativ 
Jones to spite her. _But no, that would be snost 
unmanly to thus break poor Amelia’s heart. Ss 
I will set to work and outwit old Zantippe, aml 
will prove myself a craven if I’m daunted by 
the raillery of a woman. Pshaw! the weaker, 
inferior creature. My precious auntie, you are 
pleased to call me a boy, but in less than a 
week [’ll prove to you that I possess the brains 
of a man, if not the years of one. [ Exit. 

[Curtain falls.] 


FRENCHMAN. 
ScENE III.—The same parlor. Enter Mown- 
SIEUR PERSIFLAGE. 

Mons. Persiflage. Je suis sharmed 720 see ze 
madame zis matin. 

Mrs. Glenn. Take a seat, monsieur. I pre- 
sume that you are the French teacher in an- 
swer to my advertisement ? 

Mons. Persiflage. (Bowing very low.) Mon- 
sieur Persiflage at votre service, m« chére ma- 
dame. 

Mrs. Glenn, ( Aside.) There is quite a finish 
about his style, and such elegance in pronun- 
ciation. (Aloud.) You see, monsieur, it’s my 
dearest wish to see my daughter an accom- 
plished French scholar, and to that end it is 
absolutely necessary to place her under the 
superintendence of a Frenchman. 

Mons. Persiflage. C’est ca, madame. One who 
is familaire vis ze langue, and vraiment, ze edu- 
cation of ze female exige ze profundity and ae 
firmness of ze esprit masculin zo guide zem in 
ze manaire comme il faut. 

Mrs. Glenn. (Delightedly.) Monsieur, my own 
sentiments are completely in accordance with 
yours. 

Mons. Persifiage. ( Aside.) For the first time 


in our lives, then. (Aloud.) I’m enchanté zo 


| hear ze madame say so. 








‘ 

Mrs. Glenn. We agree precisely on that point. 
In order that my daughter may be entirely 
devoted to her studies, I’ve debarred her all 
society until such time as with refined judg- 
ment and matured vision she may understand 
life as it is, and not see it with the eyes of fif- 
teen, to whom everything seems— 

Mons. Persiflage. Couieur de rose, madame, 
couleur de rose. 

Mrs. Glenn. Exactly. Now, monsieur, it is 
with entire satisfaction that I yield my daugh- 
ter’s education to one like yourself, who has 
arrived at that dignified age which leaves 
youthful follies behind. 

Mons. Persiflage. (Solemnly.) As you zay, 
maulame, ze society of ze young man is zo very— 
Mrs. Glenn. Oh, very detrimental, indeed! 

Mons. Persiflage. Ah, madame. (Sighs.) Ze 
storms of troubles and ze weight of care have 
changed zese locks. 

Mrs. Glenn. (Sympathizingly.) That’s the ex- 
perience of us all, poor earth worms. Teaches 
experience, my friend, teaches experience. 

Mons. Persifiage. Certainement, of course. 


Enter AMELIA. 


Mrs. Glenn. Here is my daughter. Amelia, 
Mons. Persiflage, a Frenchman of scientific at- 
tainments, and an instructor of no common 
merit. 

Amelia. ( Aside.) An odious, bewhiskered 
Frenchman, and old as the hills, too. 

Mors. Persiflage. (Bowing.) Iam from Paris, 
mademoiselle, where I took ze first honneur 
for ze Belle-lettres, and evaire since I have 
been devoted to the interests and enseignment 
of ze demoiselles. 

Amelia. ( Aside.) 
napes! 

Mrs. Glenn. I go to order lunch, in the mean- 
time, Amelia, you can improve your acquaint- 
ance with your future instructor. 

Exit Mrs. GLENN. 

Mons. Persiflage. (Goes up to AMELIA, and 
takes off his wig and moustache. ) 

Amelia. Charles! Isit possible! How could 
you be sorash? What will mamma say ? 

Charles. My dearest, she will know nothing of 
it until after luncheon, for I’m as hungry as a 
horse, having travelled twenty miles to-day. 
After I’ve partaken of the good cheer I’ll 
make everything all right. Trust me, my dar- 
ling ; but here comes madame ! 


A conceited old acka- 


Enter Mrs. GLENN, followed by a servant, bear- 
ing @ tray of refreshments. 
« 

Amelia. ( Aside.) I know I’ll betray myself. 

Mrs. Glenn. Wiil monsieur partake of some 
refreshments? ( They all sit around the table.) 

Mons. Persiflage. Madame is one vraie Lady 
Bountiful, and zis is one wondrous contree, 
where ze ladies (looking at AMELIA with admi- 
ration) is zo beautiful and ze productions zo 
bouptiful. (Helps the ladies, and himself largely.) 
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Mrs. Glenn, ( Aside.) Monsieur certainly ap. 
preciates the latter. 

Mons. Persitiage. AsTI said, madame, zo teach 
and direct ze female mind was my forte, my 
strong point, ze sujet is vraiment sharming, 
sharming (glancing admiringly at AMELTA), 
who drops her handkerchief. (Mons. PERsI- 
FLAGE drops on one knee to return it, and slyly 
kisses her hand, which Mrs. GLENN perceives.) 

Mrs. Glenn. (Stiffy.) Will Monsieur Persi- 
flage resume his seat? Monsieur forgets him- 
self! 

Mons. Persiflage. Madame, I zee you not 
understand ze manaire Franguaise, si demon- 
stratife, si enthusiastique is ze manaire Fran- 
gaise, ha! ha! 

Mrs. Glenn. ( Aside.) I must keep my eyes 
on this demonstrative Frenchman, who has 
transgressed the rules of propriety by kissing 
Amelia’s hand, and the rules of decency by 
eating like a gourmand. (The servant in ad 
justing something on the table, knocks qf Mons, 
PERSIFLAGE’S wig.) 

Mons. Persitiage. (Starting up.) Scelerat! 
Viliain! (Aside.) Audacity befriend me, for 
the game is up now! 

Mrs. Glenn. (Surprised.) Charles, what does 
this mean? 

Charles. That I’m Mons. Persifiage, a French- 
nan, teacher to Cousin Amelia, or plain Charles 
Grey, if you so desire it. : 

Mrs. Glenn. (Rising in great anger.) Leave 
my house, sir! this moment, sir! How dam 
you steal this thief’s march upon two virtuous, 
unprotected women ? 

Charles. I’m sure, dear aunt, that I took a 
most legitimate course. You advertise for a 
Frenchman, I personate him to your entire 
satisfaction ; for I think we agreed exactly, a 
few moments ago. 

Mrs. Glenn. Leave my presence, sir! Your 
conduct has been scandalous. You have out- 
raged every principle of decency and honor. I 
discard you henceforth from my house and 
heart. From my house, sir, which you have 
entered like a—a burglar, a vagabond, and 
from my heart, as I would uproot from my 
affection any iniquitous scion of my honored 
name. 

Charles. Reflect, dear aunt, on your cruel 
words, which, at this time of affliction, leave a 
sting of untold bitterness. You are now the 
only near relative I have left to me in this 
world. Poor Uncle Tom Hilton died last week. 

Mrs. Glenn. What! your father’s brother 
dead ? 

Charles. Alas! it is too true; and, indeed, 
my trials are not over ye; for, to one of your 
superior wisdom, you will understand how 
embarrassing the management of his large 
estate will be to me. A mere boy. At my ten 
der age! 

Mrs. Glenn. (Laughing.) Don’t speak of it, 
yourogue. You have acquitted yourself of thé 
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charge of a lack of brain, and must forgive and | Charles. (Modestly.) And you will give me 
forget, my dear boy. | the dear Amelia, aunt? 

Charles. ( Aside.) How tender she is. Ial- Mrs. Glenn. Most undoubtedly, dear boy, for 
ways knew she had a substratum of softness in | you have acquitted yourself of a want of ability. 
the granite of her heart, which I have touched | To be sure you both are rather young, but that 
at last. is a matter easily got over. 

Mrs. Glenn. (Delightediy.) My dearest ne- Charles. (Kissing her hand joyously.) Heaven 
phew. Whata glorious fortune! bless you, beloved Aunt Harriette. You have 

Charles. A cool two thousand a year, besides | made two hearts blest, and I begin to think 
my own fortune when I’m a man; and Hill- | that, with a few hints and a little sensible ad- 
side farm, too. vice from yourself, I may really undertake my 

Mrs. Glenn. Don’t speak of it, you amusing | respoxsibilities, and if I play my part as hus- 
scamp. <As if Jcould ever refuse you anything | band as wellasI have done that of Frenchman, 
forlong. How you did act the partof French- | do you think, dear folks, that Amelia need re- 
man! You are aciever fellow, Charles. Ha! | gret the venture? Exit. 
ha! ha! i [Curtain fails. } 


— 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS IN DRAWING. 





LESSON X. | Fig. 35is a scroll from the antique. In the 
| first place, the outline must be carefully put in ; 

the shading of the ground next done as flat and 
In the sketch of an old oak, given in Fig. 53, | as even as possible; next, the details of the 


Fig. 33. | 


YIGURE AND OBJECT DRAWING (Continued). 





the weeds and small patch of foliage are kept | leaves; and, lastly, the shadows and the broken 
in shadow, so as to suppert the tree. If these |; part round the whole. 


were kept light, the whole effect would be lost. The sketch in Fig. 36 is treated under a broad 
The moss-rose in Fig. 34 must be drawn in | effect of light, the upper part relieved by the 
the same manner as the other flowers. foliage in the background, the old fence on either 
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side being kept dark. The pupil will do well The mule sketched in Fig. 37 must be care 
to look out for an object in the fields similar to | fully outlined, then pencilled in a vigorous 
this, and sketch it from various points of view. | manner, so as to give the rough effect. 


LINES, 
(Affectionately inscribed to Mrs. T. R. Breas, near Milford, Ohio.) 
BY JENNIE D, LANGDON. 








In the hushed sweetness of that summer evening But to her purer eyes the pearly portals 
he heavenly music thrilled upon her ear, Of heaven were open wide; 
As she lay drifting far from our caressing Its shining ones were waiting to receive her 
Without a single fear. To waft her o’er the tide. 
Pure as a flower, her life was gently closing “I'm dying now, mamma, I hear the angels,” 
As some fair blossom fades, Murmured our precious one, so briefly lent. 
So sweetly calm, we knew not she was dying Now in their song around the Throne Eternal 
When fell the twilight shades, Her own sweet voice is blent. 
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MY VALISE AND L 


BY EDGAR WAYNE. 
I. 

THEY all said it was nonsense ; mother, and 
uncle, and all, all but Celia. She never at that 
time condemned any project of mine in any 
such harsh and impolite terms. What she 
may take license to do hereafter in our new re- 
lations to each other will be as she pleases, and 
I cannot help myself. 

Besides, there was a quiz of a fellow, Jack 
Curtis, who had been everywhere, including 
New York and Philadelphia, and had made a 
trip down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
And he could talk like a book, and romance 
like a traveller—yea, even like that prince of 
romancers, & commercial traveller—about all 
the things, the persons, and the places he had 
seen, and a great many that he had not. But 
I, poor I, knew nothing but Boston, and 
Nahant, and a few jeading places in New Eng- 
land. I had tried Mount Desert, but Jack 
told me that was nothing to the Balize. I don’t 
think the lobster packing place is much like the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Jack flanked Ban- 
gor with St. Augustine, and capped the White 
Mountains with the Alleghanies. Produce 
whatever I would, he went ‘one better,” and 
threw me constantly into the shade with “I’ve 
seen, and sure I ought to know.”’ Celia and I 
found some satisfaction in deciding between 
ourselves that he was only a travelled donkey. 

dat still! the facts remained that Jack had 
travelled, and I had not. The woman who 
loves does not like to see her lover placed at 
aay disadvantage. 

So, Celia abetting me, I resolved that I would 
spend my summer vacation in travel. I was 
not quite equal to undertaking a voyage to 
Europe ; time and money were too limited for 
that. And Celia and I agreed that some such 
flight should be reserved for our wedding tour. 
I would ‘‘do’’ New York and Philadelphia— 

“Take heed, young man,”’ said Jack Curtis, 
“that you do not get done.”’ 

I scorned to notice the interruption—Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
and Niagara, and come home by the way of the 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence, and Montreal. My 
uncle insisted that I should also have an eye to 
business. I did not like that. I desired to 
“sink the tailor,’”’ and be purely a gentleman 
tarelling for pleasure. The most that Jack 
Curtis could boast was that he had travelled on 
business. But I could not hold that course of 
reasoning with my uncle, whose old mercantile 
ideas of the honor of travelling were quite the 
other way. He was not ashamed of business, 
and I did not quite dare to let him perceive 
that I was. He sngar-coated the pill with the 

tomise of a double commission on all my 
hegotiations. Besides, the correspondents of 
our house, to whom I had letters, would stand 





to me in the light of hosts and entertainers. 
And I farther comforted myself with the fact 
noted in my hitherto limited experience, that 
customers who want “extension” are always 
readiest in the ‘“‘extension of hospitalities.”’ 
There are compensations in this world even for 
commercial travellers. 

Mr. Punch, celebrated for wisdom, gives 
minute instructions how to pack a gentleman’s 
valise. It is no inconsiderabie art, let me tell 
you. Wives are supposed to pack their hus- 
bands’, and not a few, after the honeymoon is 
over, are only too glad to send their gentlemen 
packing. But I am—I mean I was—a bachelor 
at the eventful time when my valise was 
packed on its memorable journey. I would 
not trust my mother to do it. She would be 
sure to put my cigars—you cannot depend upon 
hotel cigars—where my razor would infallibly 
immolate them. And, failing in that mischief, 
she would have been too eloquent upon smoke. 
It is not wise to permit the ladies of your house- 
hold—mother, sisters, or wife, to see more than 
two or three of the weeds atatime. A larger 
number provokes arithmetical calculations. 
So I packed my valise up to a certain point ac- 
cording to Mr. Punch’s directions. Everything 
was carefully “‘reposited,’”’ as Doctor Johnson 
has it, in its precise place and compartment. 
So far from Punch. ButTI did not follow his 
last direction, which is, when your carpet-bag 
is full to take your spare boots, and crara them 
in with your heel. 

Off, then, westarted, my valiseand I. ‘Going 
to Squam fora day?” asked my inveterate foe, 
Jack Curtis, whom I met on the way to the 
early train. I did not vouchsafe a re»ly, but 
walked past Celia’s house, who, as per agree- 
ment, was at the window to wave her adieux. 
She was on her knees ; her face clad in smiles, 
and her body, I guess, in her robe de nuit, for she 
did not rise as I passed, or even expose her 
arm when she kissed her hand tome. I had 
eaten but a scanty breakfast, which was wise ; 
but had gone out of the way to feast on Celia’s 
smiles, which was not, as thereby I came near 
losing the train. 

Jack Curtis, who was comfortably seated, 
having reached the station by the shortest cut, 
smiled intelligent sarcasm at me as I came 
puffing in. I knew what the scamp meant, but 
did not give him a chance to put his meaning 
in words by making any remarks. I gave my- 
self to silent contemplation of my Celia, and 
also to the mental enumeration of the contents 
of my valise. All young travellers do that. 
The contents of the trunklet (there’s a new 
word for Webster’s next edition) need not be 
specified. They may appear in the course of 
my narrative. I need only observe that they 
were as valuable to me as a Wall Street 
broker’s tin box is to him. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that, as to most of the articles, 
their chief value was to the owner thereof, as I 
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had occasion afterward pathetically to remark 
in an advertisement. 

Sack Curtis took an affectionate leave of me 
in Boston, the end of his daily journey, as it 
was usually of mine. The rascal! I could 
have bitten his nose off. For he whispered in 
my ear, while tears seemed to stand in his 
eyes, and his voice trembled with emotion, 
“My dear fellow, don’t let any creature eat 
you,.”” 

The villain! to intimate that J was verdant. 

I like travelling, especially do I like railroad 
travelling. A man who is not too much ab- 
sorbed in himself to care for other people may 
make so many delightful acquaintances—the 
amusement of an hour with no troublesome 
claims on your attention afterward. It is 
pleasant to talk of yourselfand your plans. Be 
thus confiding to a brother whom you meet 
every day, and he may utterly supplant you. 
Confessions in a railroad car are like confes- 
sions to the moon or to the sea; and they are 
unlike such confessions, too, because you se- 
cure an equivalent in talk, whereas all the 
poets say the moon is a silent moon, and all 
the noise of the water reported phonographically 
is still deficient in ideas. For these reasons it 
is, I suppose, that the tongues of the passen- 
gers emulate the speed of the locomotive, ex- 
cept when husbands and wives are travelling 
together. They can always have talk enough 
at home, and sometimes too much. 

I was very much attracted by a gentleman 
who was going all the way to Philadelphia. 
He claimed to be a denizen of that rectangular 
city, and I have no doubt he was, for he could 
not sufticiently express his contempt for New 
York and all its belongings. Upon the dan- 
gers which travellers encounter there he was 
especially eloquent. I concluded to improve 
so delightful an opportunity as this new ac- 
quaintance opened, to “‘do” Philadelphia first, 
and take New York on another journey. My 
new friend had some pressing engagements 
which would detain him in Third Street, and 
with delightful frankness informed me that it 
was necessary for him at once to divest himself 
of his responsibilities. He would not like 
everybody in the train to know his business, he 
said, and I fully believe now that he toid the 
truth when he said that. But he would join 
me at the Continental Hotel, and show me the 
capacities of such a restaurant there as no 
hotel in Europe could excel. I knew nothing 
about Europe, and had a new respect for a 
gentleman who had that experience. 

We safely reached the City of Brotherly 
Love, my valise and I. Throughout the land 
the common impression is, like that of my in- 
genucus fellow-traveller, of whom I lost sight 
on the ferry boat, that New York excels in 
roguery as well as in all the other charins of a 
great city. My experience has shown me that 
there are knaves ontside of that ambitious 


nd 


| metropolis, and pretty adroit kKnaves too, ] 
| put my valise down—oh, woful me !—in what 





‘ thought of? 


I deemed a safe place. I don’t know how 
many times I could have said ‘‘ Jack Robin. 
son” before I returned in the full faith of 
resuming my cherished and only item of bag. 
gage. The name of that mythical personage, 
Mr. Robinson, did not occur to me, and, of 
course, I did not repeatit. But, when I came 
and looked for my treasure, my vade mecum, 
it was not there. 

Plenty of people saw the man who took it, 
A colored porter said he ‘‘cotched it up just 
permiscously as if it was his own.”’ The gen- 
tleman from Africa tendered his services to 
‘tote’ it, but the obliging lifter declined the 
proffered assistance with some abruptness. I 
made instant and earnest inquiries regarding 
his appearance. He was accurately described 
by the bystanders as neither short nor tall, of 
no particular height ; neither dark nor fair, of 
no noticeable hue; with eyes that might have 
been blue, or black, or hazel; with a kind ofa 
slouched hat, and a sort of a light travelling 
coat, and pantaloons of a neutral tint; with 
either boots, or brogans, or shoes, or gaiters. I 
was trying to make out a description for the 
newspapers, when a policeman suggested :— 

‘““Nouse. Them sort of travellers don’t wear 
the same togs two days—no, not two hours 
together. They change as often as a bang-up 
young lady at Cape May.” 

I called on the detective police, and was very 
politely treated. They made an entry ina 
register; but, while they were making their 
entry, my reliever was making off, and I was 
left lamenting. I did write an advertisement, 
and, if the valise had contained matters of any 
great negotiable value, I might have offered 
“handsome inducements.’ But the par price 
of ‘‘memory’s treasures” and the “ wealth of 
associations” do not warrant any extravagant 
outlay in the recovery. So I wrote a modest 
advertisement, and when I took it to the office 
discovered that somebody had relieved me of 
my purse also. ‘‘ Here was a pretty time of 
day,” I said, and, apropos to the exclamation, 
felt formy hunting-case Waltham watch. That 
was gone too. I went to the Continental and 
registered my name. 

‘* Baggage ?” inquired the clerk. 

Alas! for my valise, my warrant of respecta- 
bility, my pledge of capacity to pay. I had no 
such voucher. I waited confidently for my 
friend of the railroad to make me all right on 
the hotel record. But, alas! my confidence 
was confidence misplaced. I ventured to tell 
my story to the clerk. He politely informed 
me that if I waited till that gentleman arrived, 
I had better class myself among the permanent 
boarders int the establishment. oF 

I withdrew to a chair in the parlor, and sat 
down to think. And whom do you suppose I 
“Celia, of course,”” you answer. 
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Yes, some; but I thought a vast deal more of 
that dreadful Jack Curtis and his ominous 
warning. 


II. 


I WALKED out into Chestnut Street. I 
found a friend whom I had never seen before, 
nor have I seen him since, but we have corres- 
ponded, and he has received back the advance 
he made to me with many thanks. And we 
are now literally as well as emblematically “‘ on 
the square.”’ 

Under different and more auspicious circum- 
stances I have since found Philadelphia a very 
pleasant place. But then I would not have 
stayed in the city for all of Stephen Girard’s 
old boots, which are carefully stored away in 
the marble buildings of the college, and where 
no clergyman is permitted to enter the place 
and look at under any pretence. I repaired to 
the hotel office with mens conscia recti, and a 
pocket conscious of greenbacks, paid my reckon- 
ing in advance, and secured a railroad ticket in 
the earliest train. Then, having fortified and 
lubricated the inner man, I consoled myself 
with the reflection that things might have been 
worse, which is a pleasant thing to consider, 
you know, and full of consolation. To be sure 
those elegant neckties which Celia embroidered 
for me, and various other much considered 
trifles, were gone forever and forever. And 
uncle’s letters of introduction—they too were 
lost, and they had cost the old gentleman so 
much trouble. But why would he persist in 
forcing them upon me ? 

I made no stay in New York, but booked my- 
self through to Boston. Right glad was I to 
be again in sight of the “hub.” But I did not 
tarry there. My vacation had still three weeks 
to run, and [I had nothing to say to my uncle 
which required haste or of which I was par- 
ticularly proud. And when I was safe at home 
again, and had survived the ordeal of all the 
gentle questionings, the “how could you be so 
careless ?’’ of my mamma, the indignant com- 
ments of my Celia (indignant on the thief, but 
hurting me somewhat in the recoil), and the 
mock commiseration of my bete noir, Jack 
Qurtis ; whenI say I had survived all this, and 
reyfilaced my fancy meerschaum, there came 
such a renewal of my vexations as mortal man 
never could have anticipated. 

My name is—well, say Norval. That will do 
as well for the country which confesses the 
three mounts for its capital as for the Grampian 
Hills. I called one evening upon my Celia, 
and was made to look as sheepish as any of 
old Norval’s flock. Celia was pouting. Now 

that was not quite a surprise, for I had on 
previous occasions observed a tendency in her 
lips to aggravate themselves into a tumorous 
and proguberant development. But it was not 
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a symptom any the more pleasant for all that. 
Repetition does not make all things tolerable. 
My dear young ladies, young Norval begs you 
to make a note of that sage remark when you 
are tempted to repeat tears and frowns. Once 
in a while they will answer their end, but not 
two often. Men’s hearts are hammered hard by 
too frequent showers of tears, and their faces 
become set as a flint when their loves petrify 
them too often with frowns. 

But, as the French say, Celia had reason. 
The village newspaper had in its “‘ poet’s cor- 
ner’’ a sonnet to Celia’s eyes. It was supposed 
that Celia had, in the casket in which she keeps 
her jewels, the only copy in existence, of the 
sonnet, the author’s excepted. The author’s 
copy, alas! was in that valise. The wretched 
thief, whoever he was, in the refinement of un- 
provoked malice, had sent it to some news- 
paper. To trace it to its first appearance was 
impossible. For when an estray of that kind 
once gets afloat, it soon loses all marks of its 
origin. You might as well try to ascertain 
from a chip, drifting in the dock, at what place 
it started. 

This trouble was soon surmountea. Celia 
was only too glad that they could not also print 
in the newspapers the lock of her hair which 
was wrapped up in the sonnet. We decided to 
keep our own counsel; and as the poet’s cor- 
ner in a newspaper is the last thing read, and 
the first forgotten, and as Jack Curtis—whose 
turn is not for poetry, did not chance to discover 
the sonnet, we might soon have forgotten this 
contretemps, even if worse had not happened. 

But my mother received, one morning, from 
her brother, my uncle, a note, the contents of 
which were sufficiently stunning. It read :— 


‘When your graceless son returns from his 
wild excursion, if he thinks that he has accom- 
plished enough in the way of abusing my con- 
fidence, and disgracing his family, tell him to 
condescend to come at once to me, that we may 
examine accounts, and close a connection which 
I can no longer endure.”’ 


This was an astonishment. I certainly ought 
to have calied upon the old gentleman before, 
having been home full three weeks. It was 
not very respectful. But I had had no desire to 
meet anybody unexpectedly, or to account to 
more persons than I could help for my sudden 
return. No doubt Jack Curtis had told all our 
fellows in Boston of my mishap; and it had 
come to uncle’s ears, with notes and glosses, 
and emendations. But I could not think that 
so simple a thing as losing a valise was really 
so ‘‘wild’’ and ‘‘disgraceful.’”” Neither was 
the theft the abuse of anybody’s ‘‘ confidence,’”’ 
except my own. I was willing to confess to 
carelessness—but, ‘‘dlisgrace?’’ Nonsense. I 
would confound the old gentleman with the air 
and words of injured innocence. 

When I entered the little glass box in which 
I had often received advice and admggition, 
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uncle ruse, as I thought to welcome me. I had 
my hand ready, but he did not offer his. He 
opened a drawer and produced a western news- 
paper. Without saying so much as “ good- 
morning,’’ he pointed me to a paragraph under 
the head of ‘‘ Amusements ;’’— 

“The ‘First Appearance on any Stage,’ at 
the Congo Opera House, night before last, was 
a tremendous success, The young gentleman 
from the Eastern States who made his debat, 
demonstrated that high art”— 

And so on, through all the rest of it, for which 
See the newspapers everywhere. Butin another 
part of the paper, under the head of “ Latest 

+Locals,”’ there was quite a sensation para- 
graph. The young gentleman who was to have 
made his second appearance, did not appear, 
much to the disappointment of the public, 
more to the disappointment of his landlord, 
and most to the chagrin of sundry “ patrons of 
the drama,”’ who held his ‘I O U’s.’’ He had 
decamped from his hotel, sure of the remem- 
brance, kind or otherwise, but rather other- 
wise, of his host and fellow boarders. He had 
left his valise behind ; and though, on opening, 
it proved to be full of paving-stones, they were 
not of such current value as is expressed in the 
western phrase, ‘‘a pocket ful! of rocks.”’ 
Nevertheless there was found something to re- 
ward the search. The supposed real name of 
the adventurer was discovered by a tender 
letter addressed to him in a lady’s hand, and 
signed ‘ Celia.””, (Qh, murder!) And the ad- 
dress of the letter was found to correspond with 
the remains of an inscription on a brass plate, 
which had been partially obliterated. That 
name the editor kindly suppressed, out of re- 
gard to the feelings of a merchant prince, etc. 
ete. [N.B. The newspaper inclosed a circular 
with terms of paper and advertising, and as- 
sertions setting forth that the said journal 
circulated more extensively than all the other 
newspapers on the continent combined. ] 

The landlord was not so magnanimous. From 
him my respected uncle received a letter with a 
demand for board and “‘extras,’’ the latter item 
including spoons, trinkets, and other light arti- 
cles, the disappearance of which was simulta- 
neous with that of the aforesaid negro minstrel. 
And the epistle concluded with a request for 
prompt payment, and a threat of exposure in 
default thereof. 

“Well ?’’ said my respected relative, after I 
had perused the documents. 

I told my story. 

“Careless,”” said my uncle, ‘‘con-found-ed 
care-less! I don’t wonder you slunk home to 
your mother. Don’t let Delia or Delilah’’— 

“‘Celia,”’ I interposed, vexed, but half laugh- 
ing. 

**Don’t let Celia hear of her letter in the 
hands of the newspaper reporters, or she will 
turn Delilah and remove your hair without 
shears. I told you that you had hetter stay at 








| home.’’ And the verification of the soundness 


of his advice removed all his displeasure. Such 
ishuman nature, Let events indorse anybody's 
**T told youso,”’ and his or her anger is removed 
at once. I had to write a letter explanatory, 
the old gentleman added a live of indorsement; 
and the newspaper was furnished notes for such 
an article of romantic intelligence, served up 
with rhetorical ornaments and reportorial flour- 
ishes, as it had not indulged in before for many 
aday. Ofcourse uncle ‘“‘subscribed,’’ and for- 
warded an advertisement. Never was there 
one which told better. But this is running be- 
fore my story. 

Iresumed my work forthwith. Uncle thought 
I had taken vacation enough. And so did I, 
But little did I guess what profitable work the 
next day was to bring me. 

There came a telegraph stating that certain 
bales of cotton had been negotiated for, to be 
delivered at Cincinnati. A draft on Norval & 
Co., drawn by Norval, Jr., was offered in pay- 
ment. ‘* Would it.be honored ?”’ 

“Telegraph no!’’ said my uncle, in a fury, 
“This scoundrel has got our signature, and 
will play the deuce with us !”’ 

‘Cotton is up, and going up,’’ said I. ‘‘ Sup 
pose I telegraph ‘ yes,’ and order it shipped to 
New York instead of Cincinnati?’’ ° 

‘Good again,’’ said my uncle. ‘ You are 
not quite a fool. And you shall have the pro 
fits for your cleverness.”’ 

It is not necessary to detail all that the news- 
papers brought us; or to mention the half of 
the notoriety which my poor name obtained 
through the proceedings of the rogue who had 
made such use of the contents of my valise. 
Fortunately there was but one of Celia’s letters 
among the papers, and I telegraphed for that, 
secured and burned it; a process which I re- 
commend henceforth to all lovers who are not 
ambitious of notoriety. 

In due course of mail came the bill of lading 
for my cotton. In the letter inclosing it the 
factor stated that the young gentleman was 
quite indignant at the change of destination. 

‘You must go to New York and meet that 
consignment yourself,” said my uncle. 

And soI did. Jack Curtis was in the same 
train, which I did not regret, as I wished to 
show him that once a fool is not always a fool. 
We walked together upon our several errands. 
Just as we entered the consignee’s office a man 
slipped out, whom I thought I had seen before. 
I followed to the street, and called after him. 
But he did not hear, and I lost sight of him. 

‘Mr. Norval!’”’ said the consignee, opening 
my letter. ‘‘ Why, there has been a party here 
already about that cotton. I think he said Ais 
name was Norval.’”’ 

‘Indeed!’ I answered. 
some mistake.”’ 

T was justin time. As I turned the matter 
in my mind, I was convinced that the retreat- 
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ing party was no other than my travelling com- 
panion. I talked it over with Curtis in the 
evening. ‘‘Not a doubt of it,” he said. “O 
Norval, but you were precious green! I would 
like to see the man who can rob me!’’ 

He saw that man sooner than he desired. 
We went out after dinner. J felt safe with 
Curtis, and he felt safe under all circumstances. 
There was what the New York boys call a 
“mass.” He rushed in; while I would have 
kept him out. It was nothing but a dog ina 
fit; and as we backed out of the crowd, Curtis 
gave tongue :— 

“Stop thief!” 

I throttled the man who stood nextto me, I 
was all unmindful of his handsome “ getting 
up.” For I had learned that fashionable cos- 
tumes do not necessarily imply that honest 
men arein them. The fellow struggled away 
from me, but left part of his outfit -im my 
hand. He stayed for no questions, and did not 
even remonstrate on my rough treatment. Jack 
Curtis was minus his pocket-book and watch. 
Of course we did not catch the thief, though 
there was a run, and a hue and cry. I was 
pretty sure that the felon was the last in the 
race, and that he called *‘ stop thief!’’ with more 
energy than all the others. There was nothing 
for us but to go. back to our hotel. ‘* Will you 
lodge information with the police?” I asked. 

“Bother the police !”’ answered Curtis. “If 
you have not newspaper notoriety enough, in 
that direction, Jdo not want any. When I lost 
my watch before’’— 

“Oh, ho!’’ said I. 

He had made a careless admission. And it 
was now my turn to be sarcastic. He endured 
roasting for a few moments, and then broke 
out :-— 

“ Say, Norval! I don’t deserve any favors of 
you, know. Butif you will keep dark on this, 
I never will tease you again.” 

We struck hands on that. And then he ad- 
mitted me into his confidence, relating divers 
mishaps, of a similar nature to that in my one 
great experience. While I was listening to his 
narrative, my hand found its way to my pocket 
to be sure that I too had not lost something in 
the late encounter. I felt an unexpected de- 
posite ; and drew forth—one of Celia’s neck- 
ties, which I had pulled from the neck of the 
thief, pocketed and forgotten. Jack and I had 
then been the victims of the same rogue, or 
gang of rogues. First we—well, no matter 
what we said. It was not complimentary, at 
any-rate. 

I realized on my cotton, just as the market 
was on the turn ; and, for once, a forged draft 
was converted to the benefit of quite another 
person than the one inteuded by the forger. 

Jack was as good as his word, and better— 
not only never insinuating jokes at my expense, 
but pronouncing me, in all companies, one of 
the keenest business men he had ever met. I 
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do think, myself, that cotton operation was a 
good one. It furnished the money for the first 
and heaviest payment on my new house in 
Boston. And uncle soon after took me into his 
firm. 

We were married in due time, Celia and I. 
Uncle at the wedding was mysteriously witty 
on careless correspondents, but we let him en- 
joy his own fun. I had before that taken good 
care that nobody else should surprise my bride 
with the story of her letter and the newspaper 
comments thereon. So uncle was anticipated. 
If you don’t want secrets betrayed to the wrong 
person, the best way is to take that person into 
the mystery yourself. 

And now for the last circumstance in this 
history of my valise and I. In considera- 
tion of the loss the Western landlord had sus- 
tained through my carelessness, I commissioned 
the editor of the Western Hemisphere to pay the 
board bill, fejecting the claim for spoons. And 
as a memento of my adventure, I desired him 
to forward that valise by express. He filled 
the vacuum, which the abstraction of my per- 
sonals had caused, with ‘“‘exchanges”’ of late 
date, that is to say newspapers, an article on 
which the true editor places the highest value. 
In one of these, printed in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the world, I read :—= 

* The outraged sentiments of this community 
found vent upon two horse thieves last night. 
They had escaped from jail, where they were 
awaiting trial, but it was an escape from a lon 
trial to a short shrift. The citizens recnptonedl 
them, and hung them for safe keeping to the 
boughs of a tree. The sheriff regained posses- 
sion of the prisoners after some parley with 
their captors. But it is scarcely necessary to 
add that it was not until all danger of their 
running away again was effectually stopped. 

‘One of the outlaws was a coarse wretch 
whocommanded nocommiseration. The other 
had evidently been the object of higher hopes 
and aspirations than thus to perish by the 
spontaneous and summary, though just indig- 
nation of our citizens. His clothing, thongh 
tattered, showed the former care of affection, 
and we could almost have wept for her whose 
delicate fingers pencilled ‘ Norval’ on his linen 
with indelible ink.” 

This “pathos and bathos delightful to see” 
moved my risibles, even though it were a hang- 
ing matter. It is remarkable how quietly the 
“independent press’? can speak of murder, 
while the tree still stands on whick the subjects 
of it were suspended. Well, I certainly did 
not desire that the rogue should have been 
hanged because he took my valise. But, since 
he was hanged, it was only justice that he 
should swing in one of my stolen shirts. 

Here endeth the chronicle of my valise. 


-—_ 
>_> 





THE human heart is often the victim of the 
sensations of the moment; success intoxicates 
it to presumption, bnt disappointment dejects 
and terrifies it.— Volney. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


FICHU FOR THE HEAD OR NECK 
(CROCHET). 

Materials.—Two colors are required, or one color 
and white, in Pyrenees wool, and half an ounce of 
each color in Andalusian ; No. 12 crochet hook. 

IF worn on the head, it should be so folded that 
the fichu is 3 doubles in the centre, with a small 
point formed by the corner on each side ; the 
other corners then hang down in the shape of 
lappets. It is placed on the head in the same 
manner as the little morning caps so much in 
vogue. It can be used square, as a neckhand- 
kerchief, and we recommend the stitch most 
strongly, wurking in eider yarn or Shetland 
wool for a shawl. 








The pattern is worked in gold and maroon; | 
2 skeins of gold, 1 of maroon. | 

Make a chain of 12, unite (with gold), 7 chain 
or ch, 1 plain or double crochet dc in first of the | 
12 ch, 7 ch, 1 dein the 3d of 12 ch, 7 ch, 1 dein 4th | 
of 12 ch, 7 ch, 1de in 6th of 12 ch, 7 ch, 1 de in 
7th of 12 ch, 7 ch, 1 de in 9th of 12 ch, 7 ch, 1 de 
in 10th of 12 ch, 7 ch, Pde in 12th of 12 ch. 

2d rovrd. Wark 4 single crochet on the Ist 4 | 
ch of the first loop of 7, then 7 ch, 1 de in 4th 


ch of 2d Ip of 7, 7-ch, 1 de in 4th ch in next Ip | 


of 7, 7 ¢h, 1 dc.in.the same chain as the last dc 


(this is to form the increase for the corner), 7 
eh, 1 de in the 4th ch of 4th Ip, 7 ch, 1 de in 4th 
ch of 5th lp, 7 ch, 1dc in same ch as the last de, 
7 ch 1 de in 4th ch of 6th loop, 7 ch, 1 de in 4th 
ch of 7th loop. Work another loop of 7 and de 
in the same chain as last dc, 7 ch, 1 dc in 4th 
ch of 8th loop, 7 ch, 1 dc in the 4th single at the 
commencement of the ruund, 7 ch, 1 dc in same 
loop again. 

Continne the work in this manner, always 
increasing each round on the corner loops by 
making an extra loop. Work 15 more rounds 
in gold. 

17th. Join the dark shade, and work 4 rounds, 

21st. Join the gold ; work 2 rounds. 


23d. Join the dark shade, and work 4 rounds. 
27th. Join the gold and work 2 rounds. 


| Fasten off neatly. 


THE FRINGE.—Take 6 very long lengths of 
both shades of Andalusian wool, 5 or 6 yards 


' each length. Fasten the ends together. Wind 


off on a ball one longer length of the dark color, 
Tie the 12 lengths together tightly with this 
ball, without cutting the wool on the ball every 
half inch. Leave the wool rather easy between 
each tie; then there wil! be no fear of cutting 
the wrong thread. When the whole length is 
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tied cut across the 12 threads, exactly in the 
middle of the distance between each tie, leav- 
ing little fluffy knots on the thread that tied 
them together. To mount the fringe on the 
fichu tie the connecting thread with the same 
colored wool into the middle of a loop of 7. 
Miss 8 tufts of fringe, tie again just under the 
9th tuft in the 4th loop of 7 from the last. Tie 
all round in this manner. A second row is put 
on in exactly the same manner, but must be 
tied to the 2d of the 3 loops left between the con- 
necting links in the 1st row of fringe. The wool 
sewn over is cut between each tie. 


——__.-e——____ 


KNEE CAP. 

Materials.—One ounce and a half of fine white 
knitting wool, four steel knitting needles No, 14, 
bell gauge. 

CasT on 112 stitches on three needles, knit 
2 and purl 2 alternately, so as to ribit, for 47 
rows. With the 48th row begins middle piece 
or knee cap, which throughout is worked in 
back and forward going rows of purl 4, knit 4. 
To form little squares, begin the first of the 
first four rows with purl 4, knit 4, the first of 





the second four rows with knit 4, purl 4, and so 
on, changing the commencement of the first of | 


stitches is reduced to 12. Then pick up 29 
stitches on each side, which completes the 
original number of 112, and work 47 rows all 
round, knitting 2 and purling 2 alternately, as 
before, which, practically, finishes the knee 
warmer. A pink or blue border in crochet 
work will add greatly to its appearance. 


ow 





BLOTTING-BOOK COVER. 


Tuts blotting-book cover is worked on black 
cloth, with cloth patterns of different colours 
sewn on in appliqué. The small circle in the 
centre is of red cloth, with green knotted stitch 
in the centre, and rays formed of long black 
stitches. On the oval, pattern of white cloth, 
edged with blue coral stitch, work four flowers, 
the two longest of which are of yellow cloth, 
edged with garnet-colored Mexico stitch ; the 
veining in the centre is worked with chain stitch 
in black silk, between two other blue veinings ; 
the two smaller flowers are of blue cloth, edged 
with yellow Mexico stitch, with veinings in 
chain stitch worked with red and white silk. 
After the white oval pattern, cut out a large 
piece of red cloth, embroidered with 4 stars in 
railway stitch, black silk and yellow knotted 





every 4 rows. Now let off 12 stitches of the | 
last knitted row on a needle, knit on them the 

first row of the middle piece, and at the end of 
every following. row the nearest of the stitches 
which are remaining on the other needles, so 
that the number of stitches of the middle piece 
is augmented by one at every needle or row. 
Do this till only 42 stitches of the ribbed part 
Temain. Now knit the middle piece as before, 
but take off one stitch at the beginning as well 
as at the end of every row till the number of 





stitch in the centre, and four branches worked in 
the same manner with green silk. On the edge of 
the red cloth work yellow herring-bone stitch ; 
close to this, on the black cloth, work a row ot 
herring-bone stitch with lighter yellow silk, and 
then a third row with white silk. The branches 
on the black ground are wood-colored between 
two green shades, and another shade of wood- 
color between two blue ones. The corner pat- 


| terns are cnt out in red cloth, edged with green 


Mexico stitch ; the veinings in coral stitch are 
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worked with different shades of yellow, the 
lightest shades in the middle. The branches 
are blue, in coral stitch, on tha black ground. 
For the border, the lines whic_. form the frame 
are worked in chain stitch with red silk. Inside 
these lines work dark green herring-bone stitch, 





then a light green row with long white stitch. 
Between the lines work diamonds in long stitch, 
biue on one side and yellow on the other, with 
crosses alternately green and red. The cloth 
remains without embroidery on the other side 
of the blotting-book, which must be lined with 
watered-silk paper; leaves of blotting-paper 
are fastened in the centre, 


—_—_—-e ——_—_—__—_—_ 


MUFF CROCHETED IN IMITATION 
OF FUR. 

THE following articles crocheted in imitation 
of fur are recommended for the warm winter 
toilets of young girls, as they are not expensive. 

With a fine bone hook, No. 12 Bell guage, and 
the gray wool, single Berlin (of which you re- 
quire six ounces), make a chain of 78 s “itches. 

lst row. De (double crochet), at the end 1 ch. 
2d. 1 dein the first de, taking up the back of 
the loop, which is done throughout the work, 
take up the back of the 2d loop, draw the wool 
through, pass the wool round the needle, take 
up the same loop again, making 3 loops on the 
needle in this one stitch, draw the wool through 
these 3, then through the 2 on the needle; take 
up the whole of this row in this manner. 34d. 
Plain de worked from the back of the loop as be- 
fore. Repeat the 2d and 3d row. Work a piece 





wide enough for your muff, then make it up; 
for this you require blue silk in the piece, two 
pair of black tassels, some blue ribbon to run 
in the runner, and a sheet of wadding. Lay 
your wadding the size of the piece of crochet 
you have worked, cover it on both sides with 


Fig. 1. 





silk, then sew together; make a slot at each 
outer edge, sew up the piece of crochet, place 
it over the silk, run the edges of the crochet to 
the extreme edge of the slot, then pass your 
ribbon in ; add the tassels by the join. 


THE BOA. 

This is also crocheted in the same stitch as the 
muff. You require five steel knitting needles, 
No. 12, for the head as it is knitted, 2 jet but- 
tons for the eyes. For the length of the bedy 
make a chain of 117 stitches. Commence with 
a row of double crochet, then a row of pattern, 
always working a ch stitch at the end of each 
row. Work about 8 inches of this crochet for 
the width of the body. Sew it together, and 


Fig. 2. 





stuff it with wadding covered with silk. The 
tail is worked separately, and is crocheted in 
looped crochet. Make ach of 20. 1st row. De. 
2d. Take up the back of the loop, pass the wool 
three times round a mesh one and a quarter 
inch wide, or your 2 fingevs of the left hand, 
| put the needle under iiese loops, loop the wool 
| over, then take up the st again, draw through, 
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and draw through the 2 on the needle ; work | 


the rowin this manner. Work these 2 rows 
until you have ten rows of loops; then work 2 
more rows, decreasing one stitch on each side 
row, cut the loops in the middle and comb them 
with a fine comb. Sew the tail together, then 
to the body. 


The Head is Knitted.—Cast on 10 stitches on 
each of the 4 needles; knit a round. Then 3 
rounds knit plain. 4th, Knit 17. You now 
commence the increase for the forehead. In 
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of the cuff, in which you draw through a ribbon 
to tie it to the shape of the hand. 


> 





JEWEL-STAND OF CRYSTAL BEADS. 


Materials.—Large crystal beads, large cut crystal 
beads, round beads, and eight round crystal buttons, 


| some fine and coarse silver wire, white knitting 


the 18th st work 2 st thus: knit 1, then purl 1; | 


work the 19th st in the same manner ; 20th st, 


knit plain ; the 21st and 22d st like the 18th and | 
| ends must overlap each other about two-fifths 


19th ; the rest knit plain. 5th. Knit plain. 6th. 
Increase like the 4th round in the 2 st on both 
sides the 22d st. 7th. Plain. 8th. Increase 
like the 4th round on both sides the 24th st; 
rest plain. 6 plain rounds. 14th. K 7,k2 to- 
gether; k 1, knit 2 together; knit plain until 
the last 12; then k 2 together, k 1, k 2 toge- 
ther. 15th. Plain. 16th. K 5, knit 2 together 
3 times; knit plain until the last 11, when knit 
2 together 3 times; knit 5. 17th. Like 14th. 
18th and 3 next rounds plain. 21st. K 5, knit 2 
together twice, knit plain until the last 9, then 
knit 2 together twice, knit 5. 22d. Plain. 23d. 
K 7, join the black, knit 2 together in black 
until the last 7, which Knit plain in gray. 
Knit 8 rounds plain, knitting the black stitches 
with black, and the gray with gray: cast 
off. Wad the head to the shape, stitch on 
the buttons for the eyes, add some shreds 
of black wool for whiskers, then stitch 
on the ears, the directions for knitting which 
follow. 

The Ears.—Cast 12 st on 1 needle with gray 
woel. Knit back. 2d row. Purl. 3d. Knit 2 
together, knit 8, knit 2 togethor. 4th. Purl 2 
together, purl all but the last 2, which purl to- 
gether. Repeat the 3d and 4th rows until you 
have only one stitch left, then cast off, and sew 
to the head. 


THE CUFFS. 


You work the cuffs in the same manner as 
the body of the animal and the muff. Makea 
chain of 30 st. This is for the height of the 


Fig. 3. 





cuff. Work as the muff, until you bave enough 
to pass over the hand. Make a lining of white 
quilted silk over wadding; sew neatly to the 
edges of the crochet, make a runner at the top 








cotton. ; 

THIS pretty stand is made of crystal beads 
and wire. First make the frame in the follow- 
ing manner: Take two circles of silver wire, 
one of which must be eight inches and three- 
quarters round, and the other eight inches ; the 


of an inch, and be fastened tightly. Wind 
some knitting cotton closely round these cir- 
cles. Then cut four pieces of wire, each two 
inches and three-quarters long, cover them also 
with cotton, and fasten one large crystal button 
at the end of each piece of wire ; bend them as 
seen on illustration, and fasten them on to 
both wire circles. This frame is then covered 


with crystal beads threaded on fine silk. For 
the cup take one large cut crystal bead, draw 
two ends of fine wire, taken double, two inches 
and two-fifths long, through this bead, which 















must be in the middle of the wire; fasten a 
row of larger crystal beads, strung on wire, by 
drawing the end of the wire through the middle 
bead, and turning it back underneath it ; then 
wind this row of beads in coils round the mid- 
dle bead ; fasten each coil by drawing the beads 
at regular intervals through the double ends of 
wire, and crossing two ends of wire ciose above 
the row of beads. After the 3d coil fasten an- 
other piece of wire between two ends of wire, 
so that there are now eight double ends of wire 
all round. On our pattern the cup consists of 
thirteen coils. Lastly, fasten some large cut 
crystal beads round the upper edge of the cup, 
and secure the latter to the frame with silver 
wire. 
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GENTLEMAN’S KNITTED SHIRT. 


THIs shirt is knitted with white wool. The 
back and front are worked separately, and 
sewed together on the sides and on the shoul- 
ders. For the front make a foundation of 140 
stitches, and knit backward and forward 240 
rounds. Then, in order to form the slit, divide 
the stitches, taking the first 70 on another nee- 
dle, and knit further 120 rounds. In order to 
form the contour of the neck, cast off in the 
121st round 20 stitches on the widest side next 
the slit, then in the second following round six 
stitches, and after this to the 148th round only 
two stitches in every second following round. 





which arrange buttons and button-holes for 
fastening. 


thadie 
o~ 





NEEDLE-CASE IN THE SHAPE OF A 
FAN. 
(See Engraving, Page 32.) 

THIS case is made of white card-board and 
purple glacé silk. It consists of twelve parts 
of exactly the shape seen in illustration, placed 
so as to forma fan. Six of the silk parts are 
embroidered in point russe with black silk ; in 
the middle cf each part sew on the number of 
the needles. Then cover the card-board with 


On the left side of the front, which counts only | the silk, always placing an embroidered piece 





70 stitches, cast off in the 121st round only six 
stitches, and in the following alternate rounds 
only two stitches. Besides this it will be neces- 
sary to narrow for the shoulder 27 stitches in 
the following 40 rounds. The narrowing must 
be as regular as possible. Lastly, knit 12 rounds 
more without widening or narrowing, after 
which cast off the front. For the back cast on 
130 stitches, beginning on the under edge. 
Knit first 360 rounds without widening or nar- 
rowing, and then 40 rounds, in which narrow 
as regularly as possible 27 stitches at the begin- 
ning and end of the rounds, after which cast off. 
Join the back and front on the shoulders and 
on the sides, with the exception of the upper 
part for the arm-holes. For the sleeve cast on 
100 stitches, beginning on the upper edge. 
Knit 248 rounds, after which work in the round 
with finer needles for the wrist 58 rounds, al- 
ternately one stitch purled and one knitted. 
Sew the sleeve up, and sew into the arm-hole. 
Bind the neck and slit, and face the slit, after 








on one side, and a plain one on the 
other, and piping each division of the 
fan all round. Each division remains 
open at the top to push in the papers of 
needles. At the bottom a bronze screw 
is fastened in the six parts together; 
this screw is fastened by means of @ 
bronze button. Instead of a screw two 
small buttons or beads can be taken, 
which must be joined together with 
thick silk or wire, inserting the needle 
through the six parts at a time. 





CROCHET MAT. 
(See Engraving, Page 32.) 

Materials.—Middle-sized gray crochet cot- 
ton, red wool. 

THIS mat, which can be used for can- 
dlesticks, decanters, vases, etc., consists 
of ten lappets ; they are worked alter- 
nately with gray cotton and red wool in 
ribbed crochet stitch, and are sewn to- 
gether in the manner seen on illustra- 
tion. Begin each lappet on a foundation chain 
of 4 stitches, miss the last of these stitches, 
work 1 double in the 3d and Ist foundation 
chain, and 3 double in the 2d. Then work1 
chain, turn the work, and work again 1 double 
in every stitch, and 3 in the middle stitch. 
Continue to work on in this manner, leaving, 
however, the last stitch of every row untouched. 
Work 30 rows in all. In the 31st row work 
after every 3 double stitches 1 purl as follows: 
5 chain, draw the cotton again through the last 
stitch, keep the loop on the needle, take up 4 
similar loop in the next stitch of the preceding 
row, cast off the 3 loops on the needle together. 
The lappets, when finished, are sewn together 
on the wrong side ; the last seam is made only 
after having worked the centre of the mat in 
the following manner: Insert the needle into 
the lower chain of the foundation, and work in 
each lappet 3 long treble ; these stitches are not 
cast off separately, but together, when all the 
stitches have been worked, so that the middle 
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opening is completely closed. Then only join | 











suring four inches in diameter. Upon this 


the last two luppets together. fasten a scalloped strip, thickly plaited. Above 
this are six oval-scalloped pieces, measuring 
two inches by one inch high, and alternating 
TOILET® CUSHION. in color. The patterns shown in the engraving 

Tus cushion is made of scarlet satin, em- | 2t¢ worked upon them with cordon of a con- 
broidered with gold thread and gay-colored | trasting color. A button, covered with silk ur 








silks. The cushion is made up round shape, | crochet, and ring for a handle, hide the place 
and trimmed with two rows of quilled satin | where the separate parts are fastened to the 
ribbon; the upper one quilled through the | double round underneath. They are fastened 
centre, and caught together with small gilt | firmly at the back to each other and to the 








buttons. folds. 
—— ee ee atl 
PEN-WIPER. NECKLACE IN RIBBON AND BEADS. 
Upon a round of card-board, measuring two Tuts elegant necklace is made of black or 





and a half inches, fasten a double round of , colored velvet ribbon, on which large crystal 
dark-colored cloth, scalloped at the edge, mea- | beads, edged with gold braid, are sewn. The 
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cross, fastened on to the ribbon, is made of gar- 
net beads, edged all round with buttonhole 


stitch of gold thread. To work the cross, first 
make the outlines, from illustration, with strong 
silver wire, the ends of which are joined toge- 
ther ; then draw four ends of silver wire in the 
long and in the cross way inside the cross, and 
fill the spaces between the ends of wire with 
beads, as can be seen on illustration ; the beads 
must be threaded on silk, which is carried al- 
ternately over and underneath the rows of 
silver wire. In the middle of the cross work 
two slanting stitches of gold thread, and fasten 
a flat crystal bead, edged all round with but- 
tonhole stitch of gold thread. The wire which 
forms the outline is covered in the same man- 
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ner, as also the loop of wire by means of which 
the cross is fastened on the ribbon. 


GENTLEMAN’S SLIPPER. 
(See Plate Printed in Green in front of Book.) 

THESE slippers are worked in cross-stitch on 
canvas with single Berlin wool and filoselle. 
The outline of the pattern is traced with black 
wool ; the grounding is green wool. The de 
sign, with the exception of the dark green 
(which also looks effective in deep clevret), is 
worked with white crimson and orange filoselle. 
Worked on finer canvas, these slippers would 
also be appropriate for a lady. 

Explanation of Characters.—® dark green. 8 
black. #dark red. odark yellow. © white. 
o dark brown. 
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Receipts, we, 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


To Boil Rice for Curry.—One pound of rice, water. 
Thoroughly wash the rice in three separate waters, 
then place it in a very large saucepan nearly full of 
water, let it boil gently until it is quite tender, 
which may be tried by pressing a grain between the 
thumb and finger. Pour the water off from the rice, 
and shake it over the fire ina smallersaucepan until 
itis quite dry. Turn it into a hot basin, and cover 
with a plate, place before the fire, let it stand five 
minutes, then turn it out intoa hot dish ready for 
the table. 

Boiled Vermicelli Pudding.—Stir very gently four 
ounces of vermicelli into a pint of new milk over 
the stove, until it be scalding hot, but not more; 
then pour it into a basin, and add to it while hot one 
ounce of butter and two ouncesofsugar. When the 
above is nearly cold, mix in it very gently two well- 
beaten eggs, and immediately put it intoa basin that 
will exactly hold it. Cover carefully with a floured 
cloth, and, turning the basin the narrow end up- 
wards, move it round for ten minutes, and boil an 
hour. Serve with pudding sauce. 

To Roast Partridges.—Rightly, to look well, there 
should be a leash (three birds) in the dish. Pluck, 
singe, draw, and truss them; roast them for about 
twenty minutes, baste them with butter, and when 
the gravy begins to run from them, you may safely 
assume that the partridges aredone. Place them in 
a dish together with bread-erums, fried nicely brown, 
and arranged in small heaps. Gravy should be 
served in a tureen apart. 

To Fry Partridges.—Take a brace of cold part- 
ridges that have been either roasted or braised, cut 
them into quarters, dip them into beaten and sea- 
soned yelk of eggs, make some butter perfectly hot 
in a frying-pan, put into it the birds, and do them 
over a moderately hot fire until they are beautifully 
browned. 

Potatoes and Fish.—Carefully mash half a dozen 
very mealy potatoes, boiled or steamed, without the 
addition of salt; add some butter or cream, and 
season them to your taste. Beat in a mortar about 
two tablespoonfuls of cold boiled salt fish; add a lit- 
tle milk orcream, a small quantity of grated nutmeg 
and lemon-peel, and a whole raw egg; when quite 
smooth, mix it with the potatoes; place all together 
in a mould, buttered and sprinkled with rasped 
toast, squeeze over it some lerion-juice, and bake it 
until it begins to brown, turn it out to serve. 

Potatoes dla Créme.—Put into a saucepan about two 
ounces of butter, a dessertspoonful of flour, some 
parsley and scallions (both chopped small), sait and 
pepper; stir these up together, add a wineglassful 
of cream, and set it on the fire, stirring continually 
until it boils. Cut some boiled potatoes into slices, 
and put them into the saucepan with the mixture; 
boil all together, and serve them very hot. 

Fillet of Veal Boiled.—Bind it round with tape, put 
it in a floured cloth and in cold water, boil very 
gently two hours and a half, cr if simmered, which 
is perhaps the better way, four hours will be taken ; 
it may be sent to table in bechamel or with oyster 
sauce. Oare should be taken to keep it as white as 
possible. 

Real Essence of Beef.—Take one pound of solid 
beef from the rump—a steak would be the best—cut 
it into thin slices, which lay upon a thin trencher, 
and scrape quite fine with a large and sharp knife 











(as quickly as possible, or the juice of the meat 
would partially soak into the wood, your meat thus 
losing much of its strengthening quality); when like 
sausage meat, put it into a stewpan or sa 

and stir over the fire five or ten minutes, until 
thoroughly warmed through, then add a pint of 
water, cover the stewpan as tightly as possible, and 
let it remain close to the fire, or in a warm oven, for 
twenty minutes, then pass it through a sieve, press. 
ing the meat with a spoon to extract all the essence, 


To Boil Calf’s Head.—Split the head in two parts, 
and remove the brains; wash the brains in three 
waters, and lay them for an hour in cold salted 
water. Wash the head clean, and soak it in tepid 
water until the bloud is well drawn out. Put it in 
cold water; when it boils remove the scum, and 
simmer gently until a straw can be run through it, 
A head with the skin will take three hours, if large, 
and without the skin two. Scald the brains by 
pouring over them boiling water; take them out 
and remove the skin or film; put them in plenty of 
cold water, and simmer gently fifteen minutes. 
Chop them slightly, stew them in sweet butter, add 
half a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or not, as desired, 
and a little salt; when done, skin the tongue, lay it 
in the centre of the dish, and the brains round it, 
Send the head to the table very hot, with drawa 
butter poured over it, and more in the tureen, 

Boiled Neck of Mutton.—Four pounds of the middle, 
or best end of the neck of mutton, a little salt. Trim 
off a portion of the fat, should there be too much, 
and if it is to look particularly nice, the chine-bone 
should be sawn down, the ribs stripped halfway 
down, and the ends of the bones chopped off; this 
is, however, not necessary. Put the meat into suff- 
cient boiling water to cover it; when it boils, adda 
little salt, and remove the scum. Draw the sauce- 
pan to the side of the fire, and let the water get so 
cool that the finger may be borne in it; then simmer 
very slowly and gently until the meat is done, whieh 
will be in about one and a half hour, or rather more, 
reckoning from the time that it begins to simmer. 
The turnips should be boiled with the mutton ; and, 
when at hand, a few carrots will also be found an 
improvement. These, however, if very large and 
thick, must be cut into long thinnish pieces, or they 
will not be sufficiently done by the time the mutton 
is ready. Garnish the dish with carrots and turnips 
placed alternately round the mutton. 





SAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Custard Fritters.—Beat the yelks of four eggs with 
a dessertspoonful of flour, a little nutmeg, salt, and 
brandy ; add halfa pint of cream ; sweeten it to taste, 
and bake it in a small dish for a quarter of an hour. 
When cold, cut it into quarters, and dip them into 
a batter made with a quarter of a pint each of milk 
and cream, the whites of the four eggs, a little flour, 
and a good bit of grated ginger; fry them of a nice 
brown; grate sugar over them, and serve them 88 
hot as possible, 

Queen of Puddings.—Take one pint of bread-crums, 
one quart of milk, half a cup of sugar, four eggs, tak- 
ing only the yelks, butter the size of a walnut, one 
lemon grated. Bake until done, but not watery; 
then spread a layer of currant jelly or any preserved 
fruit over it, take the whites of the eggs and sugar, 
in which has been stirred the juice of the lemon, 
beat to a stiff froth, pour it over the pudding and 
brown it. Serve cold with cream., It can be made 
without a lemon; flavor with nutmeg. 

Marmalade Pudding.—Chop six ounces of beef suet 
very fine, and mix with it four ounces ef bread- 
crums, the same of powdered loaf-sugar, two beatea 
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eggs, and agillof milk. Beat the above well toge- 
ther and set it aside for about one hour, and then 
beat it again for ten minutes, after which put it into 
a mould in alternate layers with the marmalade. 
Any kind of marmalade may be used, Bake the pud- 
ding slowly for about one hour and a half or one 
hour and three-quarters, and then turn it out care- 
fully from the mould. 

Another Way.—After mixing the ingredients as 
above, work in the marmalade; then place the whole 
in a mould, and steam it for about one hour and a 
half. Care must be taken that the water does not 
rise above the mould, and that it is kept boiling. 

German Sponge Cake.—Mix in a pudding basin six 
ounces of pounded sugar and twelve erg yelks. Beat 
these well with a wooden spoon for fifteen minutes; 
then add the whites of eight eggs beaten to a snow, 
and stir again for fifteen minutes; add two spoon- 
fuls of rum or brandy, a little candied peel chopped 
quite fine, one and a half ounce of currants, one and 
a half ounce of raisins, the latter chopped fine; 
finally six ounces of best flour sifted. Bake in a 
buttered tin in a quick oven. 

4A Good Pound Cake.—Beat one pound of butter toa 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yelks of eight 
eggs beaten apart. Have ready warm by the firea 
pound of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix 
them, and a few cloves, a little nutmeg, and cinna- 
mon in fine powder, together; then by degrees work 
the dry ingredients into the butter and eggs. When 
well beaten add a glass of wine and some caraways; 
it must be beaten a full hour. Butter a pan, and 
bake it a full hour in a quick oven. The above pro- 
portions, leaving out four ounces of the butter and 
the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, and to 
most tastes a more pleasant one, 


Lemon Puffs.— Bruise a pound of double-refined 
sugar, and sift it through a fine sieve. Put itintoa 
bowl, with the juice of two lemons, and mix them 
together. Beat the white of an egg to a very high 
froth, put it into your bowl, add three eggs, with two 
tinds of lemon grated. Mix it well up, and throw 
sugar papers ; drop on the puffs in small drops, and 
bake them in a moderately heated oven. 

Cranberry Tart.—Take half a pint of cranberries, 
pick them from the stems anc throw them into a 
saucepan with half a pound of white sugar and a 
spoonful of water; let them come to a boil; then let 
them stand on the hob to cool while you peel and cut 
up four large apples; put a rim of light paste round 
your dish; strew in the apples; pour the cranber- 
ries over them; cover with a lid of crust, and bake 
for an hour. For a pudding, proceed in the same 
manner with the fruit, and boil it in a basin or cloth. 

4 Nice Yeast Cake.—One pound and a half of flour, 
half a pound of butter, half a pint of milk, one table- 
spoonful and a half of good yeast, three eggs, three- 
quarters of a pound of currants, half a pound of 
white moist sugar, two ounces of candied peel. Put 
the miik and butter into a saucepan, and shake it 
round over a fire until the butter is melted, but do 
not allow the milk to get very hot. Put the flour 
into a basin, stir to it the milk and butter, the 
yeast, and eggs, which should be well beaten, and 
form the whole into a smooth dough. Let it stand 
in a warm place, covered with a cloth, to rise, and, 
when sufficiently risen, add the currants, sugar, and 
candied peel cut into thin slices. When all the in- 
gredients are thoroughly mixed, line two moderate- 
sized cake-tins with buttered paper, which should be 
shout six inches higher than the tin; pour in the 
mixture, let it stand to rise again for another half 
hour, and then bake the cakes in a brisk oven for 
about an hour and a half, If the tops of them be- 





come too brown, cover them with paper until they 
are done through. A few drops of essence of lemon, 
or a little grated nutmeg, may be added when the 
flavor is liked. 

Orange Souffle.—Melt one ounce of butter in a 
saucepan, stir to it one and a half ounce of flour, 
then a teacupful of boiling milk. Stir the mixture 
for three minutes over the fire, turn it into a basin, 
add the well-beaten yelks of three eggs, one and a 
half ounce of pounded sugar, the juice of three 
oranges, the rind of one, either grated into the sugar 
or chopped quite fine, and finally the whites of the 
three eggs beaten quite firm. Bake in a quick oven, 
and serve immediately. 

A Good Pudding.—Four ounces each of flour, suet, 
currants, raisins,-and bread-crums, two tablespoon- 
fuls of molasses, and half a pint of milk. Mix all 
well together, and boil in a mould three hours. Serve 
with wine or brandy sauce. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Dear Sie: In your Lapy’s Book I see you ask 
for receipts. I will send mine, which are said to be 
very nice. 

White Cake.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, beat 
to a cream ; the whites of eight eggs beaten toa stiff 
froth; three cups of flour, one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved and strained into the cake, and lastly, one 
cup of sour cream. 

Delicate Cup Cake.—One cup of butter, three of loaf- 
sugar, pulverized; the whites of ten eggs, five cups 
of flour, in which two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
have been sifted; measure the flour before sifting, 
and then again after the cream of tartar has been 
put in; one teacup of sweet cream with a teaspoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in it and strained. 

Jelly Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, 
half a pound of butter, six eggs, one cup of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar. 
This makes two good-sized cakes. 

Preparation for Chocolate Jelly Cake.—One teacup~ 
ful of milk, seven sticks of vanilla chocolate grated 
into the milk, one egg, and sugar to make it very 
sweet; put it in a bow! and stand on a tea-kettle of 
boiling water; stir it constantly until quite thick ; 
then use it the same as jelly for the cake. 

Graham Bread.—I make the sponge for this the 
same as for any other bread, the night before baking, 
using the brown flour; it must be moulded quite 
soft; it can be done better with wheat flour, as it 
makes the loaves smoother; a little lard is an im- 
provement, 

Crullers.—One pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
three pounds of flour, ten eggs. 

In reply to the question asked about the eradica- 
tion of dandruff, I know borax and camphor (equal 
quantities of each) put in warm water and applied 
to the head with a small brush, to be very good. 

Charlotte Russe. No. 1.—Make a custard of three 
eggs and half a pint of milk, half a pound of sugar, 
leaving out the white of one egg to glue the cake. 

No.2. Half a box of gelatine dissolved in half a 
pint of water; simmer and strain in custard ; stir 
until cold. 

No. 8. Whip to a froth one quart of cream, flavor 
with vanilla; when stiff enough mix custard and 
cream, Line a dish with lady-fingers or sponge- 
cake. 

Will be happy to give you information whenever 
Tam able to. ad Mrs, D. W. 

An Excellent Soup.—Dress a rabbit and put on to 
boil with three Irish potatoes sliced, a quarter of a 
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nice cabbage, one onion, a turnip, two carrots, a 
sprig of parsley and thyme, a few celery-seed, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Thicken with alittle flour, and 
boil tilldone. Add tomato catsup, and send the soup 
to table without the vegetables, 


Milk Custard.—Take the yelks of two eggs, half a 
cup of butter, half a cup of milk, two cups of sugar ; 
beat these well together, and bake on a rich crust. 

Wafers.—Four cups of flour, two of sugar, yelks of 
three eggs, one cup of butter, a little soda and but- 
termilk. Bake in wafer irons, and roll them while 
hot. A supper or breakfast dish. 

Mrs, T. P. M. 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR GARDENERS. 


1. PerrorM every operation in the proper season, 

2. Perform every operation in the proper manner. 

This is to be acquired in part by practice and 
partly also by reflection, For example, in digging 
over a piece of ground, it is a common practice with 
slovens to throw the weeds and stones on the dug 
ground, or on the adjoining alley or walk, with the 
intention of gathering them off afterwards. A bet- 
ter way is to have a wheelbarrow or a large basket, 
in which to put the weeds and extraneous matters 
as they are picked out of the ground. Some persons, 
in planting or weeding, whether in the open air or 
in hot-houses, throw down all seeds, stones, and ex- 
traneous matters on the paths or alleys, witha view 
to pick them up, or sweep or rake them together 
afterwards. It is better to carry a basket or other 
utensil, either common or subdivided, in which to 
hold in one part the plants to be planted, in another 
the extraneous matters, etc. 

3. Complete every part of an operation as you 
proceed. 

4. Finish one job before beginning another. 

5. In leaving off working at any job, leave the 
work and tools in an orderly manner. 

6. In leaving off work for the day, make a tem- 
porary finish, and carry the tools to the tool-house. 

7. In passing to and from the work, or on any oc- 
casion, through any part of what is considered under 
the charge of the gardener, keep a vigilant lookout 
for weeds,, decayed leaves, or any other deformity, 
and remove them. 

8. In gathering a crop, remove at the same time 
the roots, leaves, stems, or whatever else is of no 
farther use, or may appear slovenly, decaying, or 
offensive. 

9. Let no crop of fruit or herbaceous vegetables 
go to waste on the spot. 

10. Cut down the flower-stalks on all plants. 

11. Keep every part of what is under your care 
perfect in its kind. 

Attend in spring and autumn to walls and build- 
ings, and get them repaired, jointed, glazed, and 
painted where wanted. Attend at all times to ma- 
chines, implements, and tools, keeping them clean, 
sharp, and in perfect repair. See particularly that 
they are placed in their proper situation in the 
tool-house. House every implement, utensil, or 
machine not in use, both in winter and summer. 
Allow no blanks in edging, rows, single specimens, 
drills, beds, and even, where practicable, in broad- 
cast sown pieces. Ke. = 2dgings and edges cut to the 
utmost nicety. Keep ue shapes of the wall trees 
filled with wood according to their. kind, and let 
their training be in the first style of perfection. 
Keep all walks in perfect form, whether raisea or 
fiat, free from w dry, and well rolled. Keep all 
the lawns, by eve eans in your power, of a close 
texture and dark green velvet appearance, Keep 
water clear and free from weeds, and let not ponds, 
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lakes, or artificial rivers rise to the brim in winter, 
nor sink very far under it in summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Skeleton Leaves.—There is a quicker way of skele. 
tonizing leaves than the usual one of maceration, 
but it is at best an uncertain process, though ocea. 
sionally it may succeed. Half an ounce of caustic 
soda should be dissolved in a pint of water for the 
thinner leaves, and one ounce of soda to the same 
quantity of water for the thicker ones. In thi, 
liquid the leaves must be placed, and kept nears 
fire until the cuticle can be easily detached, which 
will probably be in a day or two. After being skele. 
tonized by this process, the leaves are very tender, 
and the bleaching in chloride of lime becomes a diff. 
cult matter in consequence. The maceration is cer. 
tainly a tedious affair, but the result is more certain, 
and in some respects less troublesome. 


Curled Butter.—Tie a strong cloth by two of the 
corners to an iron hook in the wall; make a knot 
with the other two ends so that a stick might pass 
through. Put the butter into the cloth; twist it 
tightly over a dish, into which the butter will fall 
through the knot, so forming small and pretty little 
strings. The butter may then be garnished with 
parsley, if to serve with a cheese course ; or it may 
be sent to table plain for breakfast in an ornamental 
dish. Squirted butter for garnishing hams, salads, 
eggs, etc., is made by forming a piece of stiff pager 
in the shape of a cornet, and squeezing the butter in 
fine strings from the hole at the bottom. Scooped 
butter is made by dipping a teaspoon or scooperin 
warm water, and then scooping the butter quickly 
and thin, In warm weather, it would not be neces 
sary to heat the spoon. 

Buckwheat Cakes.—One pint of buckwheat meal, 
one quart of water, salt just to taste, one gill of 
home-made yeast. Mix the water—which should 
be lukewarm if the weather is cold—with the meal, 
add the sait and yeast, beat it well; when light, 
bake them on a griddle. Grease the griddle, pour 
on a little of the batter, spread it so as to forms 
cake about the size of a breakfast plate. The cakes 
should be very smooth at the edges. When they are 
done on one side turn them, when brown on both 
sides, put some butter on the plate, place the cake 
on it, butter the top, bake another and put it on, 
butter it and send them to the table. Buckwheat 
cakes are much better if they are sent to the table 
with only one or two on a plate. 

Nourishing Soup for Invalids.—Boil two pounds of 
lean veal and a quarter of a pound of pearl barley ia 
a quart of water very slowly, until it becomes the 
consistency of cream. Pass it through a fine sieve, 
and salt it to taste. Flavor it with celery seed, if 
the taste be liked, or use fresh celery, if in season, 
A very small quantity of the seed would suffice. It 
should simmer very slowly, as otherwise the barley 
does not properly amalgamate with the soup. Itis 
called barley cream, and will not keep more than 
twenty-four hours. Beef may be used instead of veal. 

To Take Stains out of Silver Plate.—Steep the plate 
in soap lye for the space of four hours; then cover 
it over with whiting, wet with vinegar, so that it 
may stick thick upon it, and dry it by the fire; after 
which, rub off the whiting, pass it over with dry 
bran, and the stains will not only disappear, but the 
plate will look exceedingly bright. 

Cold Feet.—Cold feet are the precursors of com- 
sumption, To escape them, warm your feet well ia 
the morning, and covering the sole with a piece of 
common paper, carefully draw on the sock, and then 
the boot or shoe, 
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Ebitars’ Gable. 


THE NEW YEAR AND THE NEW IDEAS. 

We greet our friends with warm wishes for their 
happiness. 

“There is so much inviting us, what are we to 
take? What will nourish the growth toward per- 
fection?” said Matthew Arnold, as he saw the im- 
mense fields of life and literature lying before him. 
Such questions press constantly on those who have 
the care of periodicals. We must have novelty, 
variety, the amusing, the improving, in short some- 
thing to suit the taste of each reader; and yet a 
leading idea sufficiently interesting and important 
tocommand the attention of all, and make each feel 
that there is progress towards that perfection for 
which human nature is sighing, and should be 
striving. 

Looking back over the past twenty years, we see 
such rapid strides made in the practical application 
of ideas we then advanced concerning woman’s need 
of better education for her own duties, that there 
seems now some fear lest she should, in her eager- 
ness to show the world what she can do, aim rather 
at doing men’s work as the best proof of her ability. 
This would be a serious mistake. Woman needs the 
highest culture and most perfect training of all her 
fywulties for her own important offices of woman- 
hood, with their practical bearing on the character 
and condition of the human race. We hope, in the 
opportunity now open to us, to bring these subjects 
in their personal bearing before our readers. 

The wisdom of history is found in personal exam- 
ples of excellence rather than in theories or doctrines 
of goodness and perfection. The recent decease of 
an eminent lady in England, whose life we have 
noticed in our next article, leads us to remark the 
peculiar power and efficiency of a woman who con- 
fines herself to herown sphere. Lady Palmerston 
could never have done so much good to her husband 
orto her country in Parliament as she did at the 
head of society. One thing is not mentioned in the 
sketch which we think our readers would like to 
know, Lady Palmerston took a warm interest in 
Popular education. She was Patroness of the 
Hertford Grammar School, whose announcement, 
now lying before us, shows what thorough and 
healthful training can be given on the old English 
endowments at a very low price, We are sure that 
Americans will appreciate a trait so fully exempli- 
fed in our national character and national institu- 
tions, 


LADY PALMERSTON. 


One of the brightest lights of the last generation 
has expired: Lady Palmerston, the wife of the 
great statesman, died on Saturday, the 11th of Sep- 
tember last, at her country seat. 

The slight sketch which follows is selected from a 
noticefwritten by some one well acquainted with her 
life for the London Times of the ensuing Wednesday. 

Among the pictures at Earl Cowper’s seat in 
Hertfordshire is one by Sir Joshua Reynolds of two 
boys seated on the trunk of a fallen tree, and a girl 
with a basket of flowers. The figures are portraits of 
William Lamb, second Lord Melbourne; Frederick 
Lamb, third Lord Melbourne; and Amelia Lamb, 
Viscountess Palmerston. The eldest boy grew up 
to be one of the most remarkable men of the age, 


and the girl one of the most remarkable women. 
; The brother rose to be Prime Minister of England, 
| without commanding eloquence or lofty ambition, 

lazily and loungingly, as it were, by the spontaneous 
display of fine natural abilities; by frankness, man- 
liness, thorough knowledge of his countrymen, and 
good sense. The sister became the undisputed 
leader of English society, equally without apparent 
effort: without aiming at the fame of a wit, like 
Madame de Staél; or that of a beauty, like Madame 
Recamier; or that of a party idol, like Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire; without once overstepping 
by a hair’s breadth the proper province of her sex; 
by the unforced development of the most exquisitely 
feminine qualities ; by grace, refinement, sweetness 
of disposition, womanly sympathies, instinctive in- 
sight into character, tact, temper, and—wonderful 
to relate—heart. 

Born in 1787, she was daughter of the first Lord 
Melbourne and of the sister of Sir Ralph Milbanke, 
the father of Lady Byron. Lord Byron spoke of 
Lady Melbourne in 1813 as “the best friend I ever 
had in my life, and the cleverest woman.” Little is 
known of Lady Palmerston’s girlhood. She mar- 
ried Earl Cowper in 1805, and took her place at once 
in the brilliant galaxy of beautiful and accomplished 
women who adorned the English Court after the 
peace. But what may be called her public life dates 
from 1839, when she married Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Cowper having died in 1837. Her intense interest in 
her husband and in his political fortunes made her a 
politician. To place him and keep him in what she 
thought his proper position ; tc make people see him 
as she saw him ; to bring lukewarm friends, carping 
rivals, or exasperated adversaries within the genial 
atmosphere of his conversation; to tone down op- 
position, and conciliate support—this was hence- 
forth the fixed purpose and master passion of her 
life. 

The attraction of Lady Palmerston’s salon at its 
commencement was the mixed, yet select and re- 
fined character of the assemblage, the result of that 
exquisite tact and high breeding that secured her the 
full benefits of exclusiveness without its drawbacks. 
The diplomatic corps eagerly congregated at the 
house of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. So did 
the politicians; the leading members of the fine 
world were her habitual associates, and the grand 
difficulty lay in recruiting from among the rising 
celebrities of public life, fashion, or literature. Her 
visiting book was kept as regularly as a merchant’s 
ledger. So long as her health allowed, she made a 
point of filling up her cards with her own hand, 
Her good nature was quite inexhaustible, nor was it 
ever known to give way under any extent of for- 
wardness or tiresomeness. Instead of interrupting, 
or abruptly quitting wearisome or pushing visitors, 
she would listen till they ceased of their own accord, 
or were superseded and went away. 

Whoever was fortunate enough to be once received 
on acordial footing of intimacy might count securely 
upon her enduring regard. She would tolerate no 
doubt, suspicion, or depreciation of a friend, She 
was also placable in the extreme towards un-friends, 
so long as they did not cabal against Lord Palmers- 
ton or transgress the limits of fair party warfare 
in assailing him. Then a change came over her; 





the patte de velours shot out its claws. But her 
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anger was short lived. She never forsook a friend, 
and always forgave a foe, 

Lady Palmerston never pretended to understand 
the bearings of a complicated subject. “ You must 
write that down,” she would say, if a communica- 
tion struck her, “ and I will show it to Lord Palmers- 
ton.” The bel! was rung, the servant was sent with 
simple message, and the summons was immediately 
obeyed. Long experience had taught him that her 
tact was infallible in such matters. Her services to 
the great statesman extended far beyond thecreation 
of a salon. What superficial observers mistook for 
indiscretion was eminently usefui to him. She al- 
waya understood full well what she was telling, to 
whom she was telling it, and whether the repetition 
would do harm or good. Instead of the secret that 
was betrayed, it was the feeler that was put forth ; 
and no one ever knew through Lady Palmerston 
what Lord Palmerston did not wish to be known. 

His death was a terrible shock, from which she 
slowly recovered. She afterwards expressed her be- 
lief that it had actually prolonged her life. She sat 
up for him every night when he attended the House 
of Commons, and was wearing herself away with 
anxiety. 

She undertook the entire management of the house- 
hold at rocket, Cambridge-house, and Broadlands, 
as well .s that of her own property; personally in- 
specting the accounts, leaving nothing to agents, 
stewards, or head servants, but what fel strictly 
within their respective departments. The conse- 
quence was that she was admirably served, and that 
an air of ease and comfort pervaded each of her es- 
tablishments. She kept a journal, which, some time 
or other, will furnish valuable aids tc history. 

She possessed a keen insight into character, and 
was singularly happy in conveying a hint by an epi- 
thet, or a graphic sketch by a phrase, letting fall her 
felicitous touches with ease and unconsciousness. 
She was rigidly just in her firm estimates of charac- 
ter; chary, with rare exceptions, of her preferences ; 
mild, yet firm, in her disapproval; warm, but not 
extravagant, in her praise. Her memory will live 
indissolubly blended with one of the most brilliant 
episodes of the social life of England, with many a 
sweet scene of domestic happiness, with many a 
delightful hour of “social pleasure ill exchanged 
for power ;” with all that is winning, high-minded, 
warm-hearted ; with nothing that is petty, ungener- 
ous, ungraceful, uncharitable, or false, 





ALICE.* 
BY MRS. G. J. BEEBE. 


You told me that “‘ you loved me best— 
That though your heart was sore 

In losing one who ne’er would rest 
Upon your bosom more ; 

Yet in my heart, so true and pure, 
Your own should find sweet peace ; 

And in each other’s love secure, 
Till death should give release, 


“We would together walk the vale, 
The vale of doubt and tears ; 
And Katie’s hand should amooth my brow 
In my sg omen | years, 
That now the cold earth lay above 
Your Mary’s pure white face, 
I was the one of all the world 
To take her sainted place.” 


You said that “ though her face was fair, 
’Twas not more fair than mine.” 

You told me “ she was good and pure 
And I not less divine.” 


* Ananswer to the poem “ Mary,” which appeared 
in the January number 1869. Both poems are well 
written—and on the same subject; but the senti- 
ment differs. Which is right? 





You clasped me to your cold, cold heart, 
O God! I thought it true! 

That holy boon, a woman’s love, 
I freely gave to you. 


In my own guileless childhood days 
(Twas years and years ago) 

My mother slept the sleep that knows 
Ko waking here below. 

At night, before she crossed the stream, 
She said, “ Dear heart, I go.” 

MY childish grief then burst its bounds— 

wept aloud my woe. 


*O mother! mother! let me go 
With you; the path is drear, 
The thorns will pierce my weary feet, 
And phantoms dire appear. - 
I cannot live when one so dear 
Is laid beneath the sod !”” 
She oped again her gentle eyes 
And said, “ Sweet, trust in God.” 


And sad I grew to maidenhood, 
Until I saw your face ; 

You wooed me with the sweetest words 
And smiles of winning grace. 

Oh, then, my soul was filled with joy! 
Oh, then, the wor. was fair! 

The perfume breathed from every flower, 
And music filled the air. 


I hoped to be a loving wife, 
A gentle mother, too, 
To the dear child, like me bereft 
Of mother pure and true, 
Until one eve in summer time 
(You dreamed not I was near) 
You spoke the words that set mre free— 
That froze my soul to hear. 


You said you “loved me not, yuur heart 
Was laid with Mary mild; 
In wedding me you only sought 
A mother for your child.” 
You said that it was sacrilege 
To rob the sainted dead ; 
Ah! if you have no heart to give, 
*T were sacrilege to wed. 


I doubt if mortal has the power 
To rob the peaceful dead 

But he who wrongs the living brings 
God’s curses on his head. 

Yet you would at the altar swear 
To love but me alone; 

Then kiss me with your perjured lips, 
And say “ Love, we are one.” 


Thank God! I found that you were false 
Before my doom was sealed. 

Leave me! I scorn your proffered hand, 
Your baseness stands revealed. 

But you have quenched the fires of hope 
That light my path below 

And henceforth on m pilgrimage 
In grief and gloom I go. 


Sweet mor sleeps a blessed sleep 
Beneath the cypress shade ; 

Ah! would that such a peaceful couch 
For Alice might be made. 

O mother! guide with 7 sway 
Thy ore lonely child ; 

O Father! from Thy Throne above 
Bid me be reconciled. 





GLAUCOMA. 

Or all the great advances which surgery has made 
within the last fifty years, none is more striking 
than that which concerns the human eye. Almost 
all of the inventions and methods of treatment, by 
which ocular diseases are cured or alleviated, are 
the product of our own eentury; and this though 
the ailments themselves were known to Hippocrates 
and Galen. Indeed, the particular affection which 
we are now about to describe, or something like it, 
received its name from Hippocrates, who wrote in 
the fifth century before Christ. 

GLavucoMA was applied by him to all opacities 
behind the pupil of the eye, especially the greenish 
ones. The resulting disease was for many centuries 
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the despair of surgery; but, finally, as late as 1861, 
Helmholtz, a famous German oculist, invented the 
ophthalmoscope, by which the eye could be examined, 
From that time the disease has been thoroughly 
observed and analyzed. Finally Von Graefe, another 
eminent (erman, and the greatest of modern oculists, 
discovered the fundamental cause of the derange- 
ment. It consisted in augmented tension of the eye- 
ball. To decrease this tension became the objeci of 
oculists; and, by the great operation called tridec- 
tomy, they have succeeded in providing a cure for 
most cases of glaucoma. 

We have not space for a detail of the symptoms or 
of the operation. Our readers who are suffering 
trouble with their eyes, which every year increases, 
will do well to inform themselves on the matter. 
We have taken our information from Doctor Wells’ 
Treatise on “‘ Diseases of the Eye,” published this 
year in England, and sold herby Messrs. Lindsay & 
Biakiston. 


AN AMERICAN NOVEL.* 


HAWTHORNE has spoken of the peculiar difficulty 
of writing an ‘“*American novel’’—whose scene 
should be laid among the people with whom we are 
familiar. We are deprived of one great resource, in 
the absence of a long and eventful past; of another, 
in that equality of social condition which offers no 
sharp and picturesque contrast of thought and feel- 
ing. “ The glow of common day” is too pitiless for 
mediocrity : none but the greatest, none but the fel- 
low of Thackeray or George Eliot, can bear the re- 
vealing brightness; and, until we have a giant in the 
land, we must be content when we escape folly and 
sensation writing. 

“Walter Ogilby,” the work now before us, is en- 
tirely free from both ; and possesses a quiet interest 
that will more than cOMpensate any reader of good 
taste for the absence of violent color. The scenes 


and characters are distinctively American, and seve- | 


ral of the personages seem to be copies of originals 
known to the authoress. The incidents are such as 
most of us have gone through, and the talk is simple 
and unpretending. There is perhaps a somewhat 
stilted diction; but it never waxes into pompous- 
ness, and will not mar the pleasure of the story. 
When we see the fictions that now flood the book- 
sellers’ shelves with their morbid and worthless 
contents, we welcome heartily a natural, truthful 
story, whose influence will be all for good upon its 
readers. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


An AMERICAN NOVELIST.—The name of Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz will be familiar to most of our 
readers. Her books have been popular all over the 
country, and the news of her deathjcame with a pang 
to thousands of hearts. The feeling which her works 
excited was one of unalloyed pleasure. There were 
invention, wit, and fancy in them all; and there was 
nothing deleterious or unwholesome. They have 
been for some years out of print; and a new edition 
was loudly called for. It is now to be supplied. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, of this city, have already 
published five volumes, including *‘ Linda,” “ Robert 
Graham,” and “ Ernest Linwood,” and are issuing 
the remaining seven at the rate of two every month. 
The series will be complete in twelve; they are 
printed on good paper and strongly bound in fine 
morocco cloth, with gilt back; making a handsome 
row of books for the library, and agreeable compan- 
ions for the fireside. Mrs. Hentz’s many admirers 


* See page 454 Lapy’s Book. 











will be glad to learn where their favorite works may 
be procured, 


PRACTICAL Epvcation.—Mr. Lowe, in one of his 
eloquent speeches, gave his opinion on the uses 
of learning in these remarks, which are as much 
needed here as in England :— 


“T think it will be admitted by all that we live in 
a universe of things, and not of words, and that the 
knowledge of things is more important than the 
knowledge of words. The first years of a child’s life 
are employed in learning both, but a great deal more 
time is spent in making itself acquainted with the 
world than with language. That is the form nature 
takes. She panes with a knowledge of things, and 
words follow after. To illustrate: I think it more 
important to a man to know where his liver is situ- 
ated, and what its functions are, than to know that 
it is called Jecur in Latin and Hepar in Greek. 
think it more important to know the history of our 
country than to know the mythology of the ancients. 
I think it better to know those transactions out of 
which our political and social conditions arise, than 
to know the lives and loves of ail the gods and god- 
desses that are contained in the Iliad. Then, again, 
as we cannot teach everything, I think it is more 
impoctant that we teach practical things than spe- 
culative things. For instance: I think it more im- 
ortant that a man should be able to work out a sum 
n arithmetic, than that he should be acquainted 
with the abstract conditions of argument as detailed 
in ‘Aristotle’s Logic ;’ that modes, syllogisms, and 
figures are not so important as the ‘ Kule of Three,’ 
or ‘ Practice,’ or keeping accounts, and, therefore, if 
I — choose, I confess I should lean to the practi- 
cal side. 


THe “ WoMAN QUESTION” In ENGLAND.—To what 
an extent the “Woman Question” is occupying 
the ee mind may be judged from the titles of 
some of its leading magazine articles within a short 
time. The Spectator has a paper on “ Women as 
Religious Teachers ;” the Theological Review dis- 
cusses “ The Subjection of Women ;” the /dealist has 
anessay on “ The Present Condition of Women ;” the 
Fortnightly Review has an article on “The Woman 
of Business ;’ the Contemporary Review treats of 
“Girls’ Grammar Schools ;” the author of “John 
Halifax” is writing about “A Brave Lady” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine ; the Pall Mall Budget sets forth 
“The Cruelties of Flirtation ;’ Temple Bar has a 
paper on ‘‘ Young Husbands and Wives ;” the Argosy 
talks of “Love and War; the British Quarteriy 
Review has an article on “ The Condition of Englisa 
Women in the Middle Ages;’ the Saturday Review 
cuts up John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘Subjugation of Wo- 
men; and a London bookseller publishes “The 
Book of the Season,” in which “* Maiden Hours” 
and “ Maiden Wiles” are illustrated in twenty plates. 

HIGHER EpvcaTion For Lapres.—The British in 
their Dominion of Canada are taking up the sub- 
ject of woman’s improvement. In connection with 
the University of Toronto three tourses of lectures 
for ladies have been arranged by responsible gentle- 
men, as the following list shows :-— 


“In response to this invitation Rev. Dr. Scadding, 
Rev. Dr. Lilie, Rev. Prof. Hincks, Rev. Mr. Porter, 


| Rev. Mr. King, Rev. Mr. Cavan, Mr. Murray, Dr. 


Canniff, Mr. Lauder, M. P. P., Dr. Wright, and 
others addressed the meeting.” 

The committee were as follows :— 

“The Lord Bishop of Toronto, the Rev. Provost 
Whitaker, the Rev. F. Marling, Drs. Bovell, Old- 
right, and Temple, and Messrs. R. L. Denison and 
George Barker, together with the gentlemen present 
at the meeting.” 

The movement in England and Canada for supply- 
ing to women an education fitted for ther wants, by 
opening to them schools and universities, and found- 
ing institutions of learning expressly for their bene- 
fit, has already gained such strength that its success 
is virtually insured. In this country, while many 
are clamoring for women’s suffrage, we have not 
bestuwed nearly so much thought upon the far more 
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important matter of fitting the sex for what lies close 
to our hands. Let ail who are now endeavoring to ob- 
tain the suffrage for women strive first to throw open 
to them the colleges and academies of this country. 
The Agricultural Schools, endowed by Congress, 
might be so arranged as to admit of Domestic Sci- 
ence for young women under their charters, where 
they might become accomplished in scientific house- 
keeping, and thus a substantial benefit be conferred 
upon our whole country. 


To Our CorresPonpentTs.—These articies are 





accepted: “The Chimes”— Waiting”—* Fireflies 
and Stars”—“ Bon Soir’—‘“Song”—and ‘ Earnest | 
Love.” 

These articles are not needed: “ Thoughts"—* All | 
for Love”—“ A Retrospect”—“ A Reminiscence”— | 
* Cora Dale” (and other poems by the same writer. 
We cannot use them as suggested)—* My Pearl”— 
*“ Home”—** Hope” —* The Adventure”—‘‘ Sonnet”— 
“My Mother’—and “Come to Me.” 

To“F.C.S.” (St. Albans). The articles sent as 
requested. 

The MSS. (stamps inclosed) have been returned, 
as requested. 

We have received a poetical reply to ““ Crowned” — 
a& poem in our Table of last September. The senti- 
ment of the reply is good—the versification has some 
faults. We give the closing stanza :— 

**T’ve seen a home of mutual care, 

The bodily toil not a/l man’s share, 

The mental freedom, not his alone, 

Each, equal to each, on their own hearthstone, 
The husband —— true, and just, 
Sweeping over his brow no passion gust; 
Generous still, to the fearless wife 

That his love has crowned with a royal life.” 


Norice.—Manuscripts must in sll cases be accom- 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not accepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and all possible expedi- 
tion used with regard to them; but it must be un- 
derstood that the Editor ia not responsible should a 
MS. be mislaid or lost. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 
BY DR. CHAS. P, UHLE, 








In this world of ours, amid its cares and perplexi- 
ties, how seldom do we pause to think upon the 
wonders and mysteries of our existence. Day by 
day we enjoy the breath of life, eat, drink, move, 
and have our being, unmindful of the wondrous 
powers by which these ends are realized, ungrateful, 
many of us, to that Divine Being “whose hands 
have made and fashioned us,” and whose infinite 
wisdom hath so beautifully adapted our organization 
to the requirements of our life and comfort. The 
science which unfolds to us the wonders of the 
human frame, and exhibits the workings of all its 
intricate machinery, shows us upon what an infinity 
of springs, and motions, and adaptations our exis- 
tence depends. Whether we are sleeping or waking, 
sitting or walking, there is going on within such a 
multiplicity of curious phenomenon, such a variety 
of movements and muscular action, as would over- 
power us with astonishment and even with fear, 
were we to behold them. We should be apt to feel 
alarmed on making the least exertion, lest the parts 
of this intricate machinery should be broken or de- 
ranged, and ite functions interrupted. 

The steam engine, constructed as it is of the hard- 
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est and most durable materials, will run but a few 
months without some of its essential parts being 
worn or disabled, even though its action be fre. 
quently discontinued. But the animal machine, 
though constructed for the most part of the softest 
and most flabby substances, can go on without inter. 
mission in all its diversified movements by night 
and by day for the space of eighty or one hundred 
years, the heart giving 96,000 strokes every twenty. 
four hours, and the whole mags of blood rushing 
through a thousand pipes of all sizes every four 
minutes. 

It is not very generally known what an immense 
amount of labor is performed by the varicus organs 
and parts of our body in every year of our short 
lives. We have made some estimates relative to 
this point, and will present the odd results for the 
benefit of those who saldom think upon the subject, 

Our heart at each successive pulse or contraction, 
by which It protrudes the blood out of the arteries 
into the veins, exerts a force of about 100,000 pounds, 
It contracts 4000 times an hour, and in one day seven 
huadred and fifty gallons, or twenty-three anda half 
barrels, of blood pass through its cavity, and at this 
rate upwards of 8577 barrels in one year. This 
quantity seems enormous. The idea of over 8000 
barrels of blood passing through this little organ in 
this time, and it capable of holding only about two 
ounces atone time. It seems almost incredible, but 
then there are many incredible truths in our strange 
existence, and “figures very seldom lie.” 

Our liver secretes three barrels and one-fifth of 
bile, salivary glands four barrels of spittle, stomach 
five barrels of gastric juice, and our kidneys upwards 
of eight barrels of their secretion in one year. There 
passes off through the skin, by means of twenty- 
eight miles of little ‘‘sweat tubes,” three barrels or 
more of water in the form of insensible perspiration, 
and about the same quantity by the lungs through 
the breath. In addition to this there are the secre- 
tions of various other organs and glands of the body 
in proportionate quantities, which in itself cannot 
be less than two barrels at a very moderate estimate, 
Making an aggregate of the whole, we find that 
there are about seven hundred and seventy-six gal- 
lons, or nearly twenty-five barrels, of liquids of 
various kinds discharged from our body by its vari- 
ous emunctories in one year. 

These calculations, based upon facts gathered by 
the researches and experiments of our physiologists, 
bring to light the huge amount of labor these fragile 
organs of ours are capable of performing. But there 
are other curiosities in our economy, and we will 
pass on to them. 

There are four hundred and forty-six different 
muscles, two hundred and forty-five bones (sixty of 
which are in the hands), and upwards of three hun- 
dred ligaments in the human body. Each muscle 
acts in at least ten different capacities, that is, it has 
ten different intentions or qualifications to serve; 
each bone has been estimated to have forty. Taking 
these together, we find that the muscles and bones 
alone have upwards of 14,000 different adaptations 
or intentions. If we were to attend to the many 
thousand ligaments, tendons, membranes, humors, 
fluids of various description, the skin with its mil- 
lion of pores, and every other part of the organical 
system, we would have another sum of many hun- 
dreds of millions to be multiplied by the former pro- 
duct in order to express the diversified ideas which 
enter into the construction of our wondrous body. 

One hundred and three muscles are brought into 
use every time we breathe, and the combined force 
of these muscles in accomplishing this act has been 
estimated at 3000 pounds at each inspiration. As 
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regards the strength of the other muscles of our 
body, Doctor Dicks says that “ when a man lifts up 
with his teeth a weight of two hundred pounds with 
arope fastened to the jaw teeth, the muscles named 
the temporalis and the masseter, with which people 
chew, and which perform this work, exert a force of 
above 15,000 pounds, When a man, standing on his 
feet, leaps or springs to the height of two feet, if the 
weight of such a man be one hundred and fifty 
pounds, the muscles employed in that action will 
exert a force 2000 times greater, that is to say, a force 
of about 300,000 pounds.” Thus it is, the more we 
inquire into the wonders and mysteries of our exist- 
ence, the more perplexing and astonishing it seems 
tobe. We meet with truths that more than puzzle 
our minds, and find ourselves in such a labyrinth of 
strange phenomena, as to excite doubts in our 
minds as to their veracity; “‘ indeed,” exclaims Doc- 
tor Dicks, ‘‘ we can hardly believe our senses.” 
When these calculations are carried on for a life- 
time of fifty or eighty years, they form results that 
are truly prodigious, and well calculated to excite 
sentiments of extreme amazement and wonder. A 
man’s beard grows upwards of twenty-seven feet in 
a lifetime of fifty years, his finger and toe nails 
about seven feet in the same length of time, and it 
has been computed that a woman with a full and 
healthy head of hair has upwards of fifty-seven 
niles of the capillary substance vegetating upon her 
cranium. But we will not lengthen our article by 
continuing farther these strange estimates of the 
wonders and singularities of “* the house we live in.” 
We will write a book, some day, and enter the sub- 
ject more fully, and content ourself at the present 
with adding one more (there is always reom for one 
more), and close. Has anybody ever thought how 


much food a human being “makes way with” in 
one year, or how much it would amount toif esti- | 


mated for a lifetime? If not, the following may 
prove interesting. 

Let us allow two pounds and a half of food per 
day, which is quite a moderate estimate, for there 
are men who daily eat from four to five pounds, and 
multiply it by the number of days in one year. We 
have nine hundred and twelve pounds and a half, 
the amount eaten in this time. If now we multiply 
this by fifty, to make our estimates for a lifetime of 
fifty years, we have 45,625 pounds, or nearly twenty- 
three tons, of food that is eaten by a man of mode- 
rate appetite in this length of time. 

What a delicate little morsel to set before a young 
man with the information that he is to eat and di- 
gest it before he dies. Undoubtedly, when we whis- 
per in his ears that the glands in his mouth will 
secrete about two hundred and fifteen barrels of 
spittle to moisten and assist the swallowing of it, 
that his stomach will furnish two hundred and fifty 
barrels of gastric juice to digest it, and that about 
one hundred and fifty barrels of other digestive 
fluids and acids are necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the process, and that enough heat is gene- 
tated in the same process to raise to the boiling 
point one hundred and forty-six gallons, or nearly 
five barrels, of cold water, it will open his eyes and 
ears to the truth that “he is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.”? Indeed, with such abundant testimony 
before us, who could fail to think otherwise? Who 
can refrain from joining with the psalmist in his 
pious exclamation: ‘‘ Adorable Creator! with what 
wonderful art hast thou formed us! Though the 
heavens did not exist to proclaim thy glory, though 
there were no created being on earth but myself, my 
own body might suffice to convince me that Thou 
art a God of unlimited power and infinite good- 
Ress.” 

vou. LXxx.—7 
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Miterarp lotices. 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A WREATH OF RHYMES. By Millie Mayfield. 
A very rich and pleasing col'ection of graceful verses, 
showing a cultivated intellect, a musical ear, anda 
more than ordinary capacity for the free and easy 
management of rhyme and rhythm—the chief con- 
stituents of what may be termed poetry considered 
as an accomplishment. 


From ALFRED MARTIen, Philadelphia :— 

GYPSY JEM; or, Willie’s Revenge. By the author 
of “ Mother’s Warm Shawl.” This little book is 
simply and naturally written, like the previous 
works of the author. It is just what children like 
to bring home from school; short, easily read, and 
easily remembered, with a useful lesson of kindness 
and love to the poor. 

HANNAH’S TRIUMPHS. By Mary A. Denison. 
The author’s purpose is a good one, but the charac- 
ters and style of the book are extravagant and un- 
natural. No purpose of instruction can be served 
where the persons in a story are mere puppets. Miss 
Denison should draw her characters and dialogues 
from real life. 

ANNE’S SATURDAY 
Mary A. Denison. 

NELLIE WATERS. By Mary A. Denison. 

SCRUB. By Mrs. C. 8S. Belfour. 

These little books can, either of them, be read 
through in an hour, and will prove excellent for 
Sunday school libraries, Scrub is a story of a poor- 
house boy who made his way up by industry and 
integrity. The books are well bound and printed. 

HARRY’S BATTLES. One of the best books of 
its class we have met. Itis a simple story of the 
temptations and trials of a boy, which at first over- 
came him, but were afterwards conquered through 
the example of a schoolmate. We expect for it a 
large circulation. All Mr. Martien’s books are at- 
tractive in their appearance. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. Vol. IL, No. 5. A valu- 
able number. 


AFTERNOONS. By 


From HarPerR & Brotruers, New York, through 
Peterson & Brotuers, and Lippincotr & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

THE POLAR WORLD: A Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig, author of “The Sea 
and its Living Wonders,” ete. Of late years much 
interest has been awakened concerning the polar 
regions of the earth, resulting, no doubt, from the 
various exploring expeditions which have set out 
for those latitudes both from this country and from 
England. The narratives of these expeditions have 
always been warmly received and eagerly read. But 
still ouec knowledge of these portions of the globe is 
most detached and fragmentary, anda need has been 
felt of something fuller and more comprehensive. 
This need is now supplied in the volume before us. 
Gathering information from all authorities, its au- 
thor presents pictures of life in the polar seas, taking 
the entire circle, as far as discoverers have given 
us any information, around both the north and the 
south pole. Lapland, Iceland, Spitzbergen, Nova 
Zembla, Siberia, Kamtsehatka, Alaska, Greenland, 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Patagonia, and Terra @el 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





Fuego, are all in their turn described—the physical 
appearance of the eountry, its animal and vegetable 
life, and the inhabitants, with their manners and 
customs, religions and forms of government; while 
the vast aumber of illustrations which are intro- 
duced still further elucidate the text. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. By George 
Eliot. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS 
MARNER. By George Eliot. 

R@MOLA. By George Eliot. 

Harper & Brothers have published three more vol- 
umes of their cheap and elegant Library Edition of 
George Eliot’s works, ““Romola,” the fifth volume 
of this series is, to our thinking, the best and most 
masterly of her productions. It is an historical 
novel, the scene laid in Florence late in the fifteenth 
century. George Eliot’s writings have all the vigor 
and excellence of those of the very best of English 
authors, while they are entirely free from the blem- 
ishes of many. 

THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
author of “‘ Agnes,” etc. This is the nearest to a 
sensational novel which Mrs, Oliphant has ever pro- 
duced. Her stories are always finely written and 
carefully elaborated—sometimes there is almost too 
much elaboration—but this, after the plot really be- 
gins to develop itself, becomes absorbing in its inte- 
rest. Incidental to her story, she has illustrated the 
manifestations of a certain kind of religious fanati- 
cism which is not peculiar to the locality which she 
describes, but which is manifested at times in all 
religions and in all countries. 

PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHN- 
STONE, and other Stories. By Charles Reade. This 
is still another volume of Harper’s cheap edition of 
Reade’s works. With all the editions of various 
styles and prices, which are now being issued of this 
popular writer, every person should try to secure 
one, according to his means, 

From CHARLES ScRIBNER & Co., New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. In 
two volumes. Whatever opinion we may entertain 
as to the entire correctness of the historical views 
presented by Mr. Froude—so different in many of 
their prominent features from those that have here- 
tofore been held by historians—we must award to 
him the merit of a captivating style, and of an al- 
most unparalleled industry in the collection of those 
minute details which serve to give to past history 
the vividness and reality of present action. The 
thanks of the reading public are due to the American 
publishers for this cheap and popular edition of a 
work, not to be acquainted with which is evidenge 
of an imperfect knowledge of English history. 

ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT HUNTING 
GROUNDS OF THE WORLD. By Victor Men- 
nier. This volume of the Illustrated Library of 
wonders presents to the young reader a collection, 
from various sources—from ancient as well as from 
modern traveliers—of well-authenticated facts, illus- 
trative of the nature, habits, and various modes of 
some of the largest and fiercest animals. It is a book 
that boys will read with a relish. As in all the vol- 
umes of the series, the illustrations are capital. 

From SHELDON & Co., New York, through AL- 
PRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALE;; or, Plain Advice 
for Plain People. By C. H. Spurgeon. Mr. Spur- 
geon says: “ There is no particular virtue in being 
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seriously unreadable.” Therefore, in a quaint, semj. 
humorous vein, he has attempted to interest hig 
readers, and at the same time to tell many homely 
truths, and impart lessons of industry, honesty, tem. 
perance, and the other virtues. There is no approach 
to a sermon in this book. A smile will be constantly 
on the reader’s face, while he cannot but acknow. 
ledge and feel the force of the truths which the 
“talks”? express. 

From D. ArrLeton & OCo., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ARMS AND ARMOR IN ANTIQUITY AND 
THE MIDDLE AGES. Also a Descriptive Notice of 
Modern Weapons. Translated from the French by 
M. P. Lacombe, and with a Preface, Notes, and one 
additional Chapter on Arms and Armor in Eng. 
land. By Charles Boutell, M. A., author of “ Eng. 
lish Heraldry,” etc. 

METEORS, AEROLITES, STORMS, AND AT. 
MOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. From the French of 
Zurcher and Margollé. By William Lackland. Inte 
the nature of the contents of these two books their 
titles, as we have given them, will afford sufficient 
insight. As with the other volumes of the most in- 
teresting series to which they belong—* The Illus 
trated Library of Wonders”—they aim to popularize, 
both by copies and finely-engraved illustrations, and 
by simplicity of style and expression, subjects whieh, 
divested of the technicalities of science, are of the 
greatest interest to the mass of readers, old as well 
as young. 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC for 
1870. Edited by Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper. This 
is a beautiful annual, containing twelve full-page 
illustrations by Darley, besides numerous other 
handsome engravings. Asa work of art it will not 
disgrace any parlor table. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part, No.7. 
For furnishing a variety, amount, and excellence of 
reading, and for beauty of illustration, Appleton’s 
Journal is not surpassed. It is issued weekly, and 
when bound in monthly parts, each part forms quite 
a volume by itself. This part contains a beautiful 
steel engraving of Lake George after a painting by 
J. W. Casilear. 

From Dick & FITzGERALD, New York, through 
Peterson & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE!AND KITCH- 
EN DIRECTORY. Young housekeepers who wish 
to find a cook-book which shall aid them in obtain- 
ing a practical knowledge of cookery, will find this 
volume just what they require. Its receipts, in all 
branches of cooking, are full, plain, practical, and 
economical. 

THE YOUNG DEBATER AND CHAIRMAN’S 
ASSISTANT. By an Ex-Member of the Philadel 
phia Bar. This book contains instructions how te 
form and conduct societies, clubs, and other or- 
ganized associations. It also gives full rules ef 
order for the government of their business and de- 
bates, together with much other important and 
interesting matter of a like character. 

From Rosert Carter & BRoTHERS, New York, 
through J. S. Claxton, Philadelphia :— 

THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT, Physical and Moral. By James McWosh, 
LL. B., President of the College of New Jersey. 
We believe that this work, published in Scotland in 
1850, and now in its eighth edition, is the first of that 
series of dissertations upon natural theology which 
have distinguished the name of Dr. McUosh. He is 
one of the ablest defenders of orthodoxy which this 
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generation has produced. In this book he examines 
the evidences which Nature and the constitution of 
man afford concerning the character of the Deity. 
His conclusion is that their united testimony sus- 
tains the account of Revelation. Dr. McUosh writes 
ja a simple, easy style; and though he lacks the 
matchless lucidity and grace of a contemporary phi- 
josopher, his works will be found pleasant and in- 
structive reading. He has within a year become an 
American. We congratulate the OColiege of New 
Jersey on obtaining so illustrious a President. 

TIBBY THE CHARWOMAN and her Friends. 
By P. E. S. A short story, apparently written for 
areligious newspaper, and incorporated with other 
articles in this little volume. 

THE CROWN WITHOUT THE CONFLICT. 
By the Rev. R. H. Lunder. 

LITTLE DROPS '‘F RAIN. By the author of 
“Nell’s Mission.” »e story of a girl who, after a 
pleasant and conspicuous school life, came back to 
s household oppressed by poverty and without a 
head. How dissatisfied Elsie was at first, and how 
she learned to fill her mother’s place, are well and 
simply told. 

SHINING LIGHT. By the author of “‘ Hedley 
Vicars.” 


From Kiwmet & Forster, New York :— 

THE REALM OF THE QUEEN O# FLOWERS, 

THE AMERICAN BOY. 

DISSECTING PUZZLE OF ANIMALS, 

From our Fashion publishers we have received 
three diversions for the holidays, that seem to us as 
beautiful and attractive as anything in the toy shops. 
The first is called “The Realm of the Queen of 
Flowers.”” The book contains four cartoons, repre- 
senting vases, baskets, and wreaths, with a great 
variety of beautifully painted flowers. Slits are cut 
in the cartoons, and the flowers arranged in them at 
the taste of the owner, either in consonance with 
the season, or in eontrast of colors and shapes. The 
sentiment conveyed by each flower is explained in 
s little pamphlet accompanying the cartoons. The 
“American Boy” is a pasteboard doll, with many 
changes of costume, handsome and brilliant dresses 
that delight children. The “ Dissecting Puzzle” is 
amusing and curious. It consists of six wild animals, 
tivided into numbered parts. The players draw 
these numbers from a bag, and the one who first 
makes a perfect animal wins the game. We recom- 
nend all our friends, who are doubting what Christ- 
mas presents to give their children, to look at these 
pretty amusements. 


From the American Tract Society, New York, 
through the Pennsylvania Branch, 1407 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

LOTTIE LANE; or, ‘‘ By their Fruits shall Ye 
Know them.” By Mrs. M. E. Berry. We are told by 
s little girl, who seems to have been much interested 
in reading it, that this is “avery nice book.” As it 
was written for the benefit of just such little critic 
ts the one whose opinion of it we have asked, we 
deem ourselves justified, from her favorable judg- 
nent, to recommend it to the attention of parents 
generally. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through Crax- 
ton, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, J. B. Lippincorr& 
Co., and D. AsHmeap, Philadelphia :-— 

HOW CHARLEY ROBERTS BECAME A MAN. 
§8y the author of “ Forrest Mills.” 

HOW EVA ROBERTS GAINED HER EDUCA- 
TION. By the author of “ Forrest Mills.” 

Two entertaining and instructive stories; one in- 
tended for boys, and the other for girls. They are 





| the opening volumes of a series entitled “The 
| Oharley Roberts Series.” 
LIGHTNING EXPRESS; or, The Rival Aca- 


demies. By Oliver Optic. 
or, The Young 
| Engineer of the Lake Shore Railroad. By Oliver 


Optic. 

ON TIME; or, The Young Captain of the Ucayge 
| Steamer. By Oliver Optic. 
| SWITCH OFF; or, The War of the Students. 
Oliver Optic. 

Among the many writers for children, there is no 
one who seems to understand what boy nature re- 
quires—what will benefit it and at the same time 
interest it—so well as Oliver Optic. His stories are 
not merely pleasant fictions; but are well written, 
with a well-defined purpose, which is admirably 
carried out. This set—“ The Lake Shore Series”— 
is a beautiful one in appearance, and will make, 
either complete, or any one volume singly, an ap- 
propriate holiday gift. 

DOTTY DIMPLE’S FLYAWAY. By Sophie 
MAY, author of “ Little Prudy Stories.” LIllustra- 
ted. This little book completes the set of six vol- 
umes which compose the “ Dotty Dimple Series.” 
They are highly entertaining to the little folks, and 
will form a pretty and welcome Christmas gift. 

THE BOY FARMERS OF ELM ISLAND. By 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg. The boy farmers of Elm 
Island did not have just the same experience that 
boy farmers have now-a-days. They went fishing 
and hunting, and had adventures of all sorts; not 
doing these things in sport, but seriously and ear- 
nestly to raise means, first, to pay for their island 
home, and then to render that home comfortable and 
attractive. The lessons of energy and perseverance 
the book teaches will not, we trust, be thrown away 
on its young readers. 

THE YOUNG DETECTIVE; or, Which Won? 
By Rosa Abbott. The story of an active, energetic, 
wide-awake lad, who, by becoming an amateur de- 
tective, not only brings the career of two wicked 
men to a close, but at the same time saves the life 
of one person, and checks the downward course of 
another just as he is entering on a life of crime. 
This is the fifth and last but one of the “ Ros 
Abbott Series,” a series which has been justly pop- 
ular with the young folks thus far. 


| 
| 
| THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
| 
| 
! 


By 





From Roserts Brotuers, Boston, through Lip- 
Pincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LITTLE WOMEN. PartSecond. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. We noticed a year ago the first part of this 
charming book. Since that time the public has 
ratified the verdict of the critics. The story of Meg, 
Jo, Beth, and Amy is in thousands of households, 
and the call for a sequel to their early life was very 
loud. Miss Alcott has gratified the universal desire, 
and the second part is worthy of the first. The 
children are girls and women here. Jo becomes an 
authoress, and marries a professor. Meg and Amy 
are matrons, too, when the book closes, and pure- 
hearted little Beth has gone from the family circle. 
No commendation of the story is needed. It will be 
a favorite with hundreds of children these holidays. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DESEVIGNE. Edited 
by Mrs. Hale. Revised edition. 

LETTERS OF LADY MONTAGU. 
Mrs. Hale. Revised edition. 

Messrs. Roberts have made almost a specialty of 
the writings of women. We notice no less than 
nine volumes by or about them now published by 
this enterprising firm. They have placed these 
| books at the head of their list. It seems eminently 
| fit that the writings of the two great literary women 
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of their time—one of the seventeenth, one of the 
eighteenth century—should be studied by their suc- 
cessors in the nineteenth. Already these works 
have passed into a second edition. The handsome 
binding and clear print combine with the intrinsic 
excellence of the eontents to render them a most 
valuable present for the holidays. 

NIDWORTH AND HIS THREE MAGIC 
WANDS. By E. Prentiss, author of “ Susy Borks,” 
ete. A truly excellent little story, inculcating the 
moral that the love which springs from unselfish- 
ness is a possession to be prized far above riches and 
wisdom alone. 

THE WRITINGS OF MADAME SWETCHINE, 
Edited by Count de Fallorex of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by H. W. Preston. The success 
which attended the publication of Madame Swet- 
chine’s ** Life and Letters” has led to the issuing of 
this compact little volume, which contains some 
portions of her graver writings. Its contents em- 
brace detached thoughts expressed with epigram- 
matic terseness on various subjects, and two noble, 
though fragmentary essays on “Old Age” and 
* Resignation.” 

GERMAN TALES. By Berthold Auerbach. 
With an Introduction by Charles C. Shackford. 
Another of the delightful ‘‘ Handy Volume Series,”’ 
so neat in typography, tastefui in binding, and con- 
venient in size and form. In our judgment, the five 
tales it contains will obtain a wider popularity 
with American readers than any of Auerbach’s pro- 
duetions we have as yet seen in an English dress. 

From Freips, Oscoop, & Co., Boston, through 
TurverR Brotuers & Co., Philadelphia: — 

THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC for 1870. The 
* Atlantic Almanac” contains much valuable, in- 
teresting, and amusing matter, and is illustrated by 
numerous pleasing wood-cuts. The colored plates, 
however—especially the frontispiece—are very in- 
ferior. and the actual value of the book would be 
increased if they had been omitted. 

From Henry ©. Lea, Nos. 706 and 708 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D., 
assisted by I. Minis Hays, M. D. October, 1869. 








Goden's Arm-Chair, 


JANUARY, 1870. 
FORTIETH YEAR. 


A Happy New Year to all! After forty years of 
pleasant service, we present our lady subscribers 
with the portrait of the old man as he looks now. It 
may seem like a piece of personal vanity, but we do 
not think so. We have been corresponding in a 
friendly way with some hundreds of thousands of 
the ladies of this blessed country, and we know 
from the frequent applications we have for photo- 
graphs that they wish to know what we look like, 
and here we give them the counterfeit presentment 
in pretty good order after forty years’ work on his 
andthe ladies’own book There is noother instance 
in this country of a magazine started and continued 
by the same person for forty years—every number 
superintended by himself, and at the present ‘mo- 
ment feeling strong enough to continue it for forty 
years more. 

The Lapy’s Book was organized for the express 
purpose of exercising a salutary influence over the 








—————— 


moral, intellectual, and social characteristies of 
women; developing, refining, and elevating the 
sentiments and sympathies of her nature, and pre- 
paring her for ‘the duties and offices which 
pleasure to domestic life. Tosucceed in this object, 
we have called to our assistance the best and most 
efficient talent in the country. There is not a de. 
partment in which the women of America of any 
class can possess interest, be it useful or ornamental, 
to which attention is not paid. 

We have been cheered in our labors by the women 
of America. The thousands of letters we have on 
file from them are a treasure to us of their confidence 
in whatever they in their good, warm hearts con- 
sider as true to their advancement in life. We look 
with pride over the many years that we have sat 
our Arm-Chair and attended to this correspondence 
—years that have been filled with many pleasant 
occurrences, It is with these feelings that we hare 
yielded to many friendly requests for our picture, 
and have given them a steel plate correct in all its 
points. 

In presenting the January number to our friends, 
we are confident that high praise will be bestowed 
upon it. We know that our illustrations are from 
the best artists; that our literary matter is from 
the best magazine writers; that our fashion de 
partment is edited by one every way competent to 
fulfil the expectations of those ladies who look for 
a guide in the art of dressing with taste; in fact, 
that nothing has been spared to make it a number 
that will challenge the criticism of the country. 


It stands foremost among the fashion books of the 
day, and no lady should be without it.—Champion, 
Milton, Canada. 


Tue TITLeE-PAGE FoR 1870.—This is certainly 
handsome steel plate. It consists ef five tableaux 
emblematic of winter. Our steel plate title-page is 
one of the best features of the book. Illman Bro- 
thers are the artists. 


No well-regulated house with young ladies should 
be without it, if they wish to keep posted.—Times, 
MeLeansboro, Illinois. 

This magazine is the standard fashion monthly of 
America, and is always on time.—Bulletin, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

CLuBs.—We thank our friends for their prompt 
sending in of their clubs. It enables us to get our 
books in order for an early delivery. 


It is surprising how well this old monthly sustains 
itself. An examination shows that with age it in- 
creases in vigor, taste, and importance. It is almost 
as essential to the household as a cooking stove, and 
we believe the expenditure for it should always 
precede the purchase of a cradle. It saves mang 
times itscost every yearin patterns and suggestions 
in regard to buying and manufacturing goods for 
the family.—Sentinel, Edina, Mo. 


Ovr subscribers will perceive that we continue to 
present them with a sheet of embroideries and other 
useful articles. 

There is init something entertaining and instruct- 
ive for every one.—Tribune, Welland, Canada. 

A PRESENT FoR A LADy.—Did it ever strike any 
of our young friends that they could not make & 
more agreeable Christmas or New Year’s present te 
a young lady than a year’s subscription to the 
Lapy’s Boek? Willit not monthly call the donor 
to their remembrance, and will they not be partieu- 
larly gratified in receiving so useful a present? 
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PostaL Money Orpers.— Apply to your post- 
master for a posta! money order. No more losses 
by mail. 

“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum jess than $1 nor more than $50. All per- 


sons who receive money orders are required to pay | 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an | 


r for $1 or for any larger sum but not exeeedin 
tne 44 of 10 cents shall be charged and exacte 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 


and up to $30, the charge shall be 15 cents; more | 
= $30 aad up to #40, the charge shall be 20 cents; | 


over $40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 


“Tue CaILpREN’s Hour” FoR JANUARY.— ‘We | 


have seen this number of which the Sunday School 
Times calls the “‘ best magazine fer children in the 
world,” and pronounce it the most beautiful and at- 
tractive number of a child’s periodical we have ever 
seen. Among the illustrations are four exquisite 
pictures by Bensell, representing Longfellow and 
his children as imagined in that charming pocm, 
commencing :— 
“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation 
That is known as the children’s hour.” 

They have been engraved by Lauderbach in his ad- | 
mirable style. Then there are two full page pictures, 
“Going to School,” and “‘Coming From School,” | 
that will win every mother’s heart. Be sure to get 
this January number. It will be found at all news 
dealers, and costs 15 cents; or you can send to the 
publisher forit. It is worth twice thatsum. “ The 
Children’s Hour’ is published by T. S. Arthur & 
Son, Philadelphia, at $1 25 a year. We send this 
magazine and Lapy’s Book for $3 50 a year. Any 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book who has not ordered 
itcan do so through us at $l. If you have children, 
don’t fail to add this pure and sweet magazine to 
their stock of reading. 


I can inform any one interested of hundreds of 
WHEELER & WILSON Machines of twelve years wear, 
that to day are in better working condition than one en- 
tirelynew. Ihave often driven one of themata speed 
of eleven hundred stitches a minute. I have repaired 
fifteen different kinds of Sewing Machines, and I 
have found yours to wear better than any others. 
With ten years’ experience in Sewing Machines of 
different kiads, yours has stood the most and sever- 
est test for durability and simplicity. 

Geo. L. GLark, Lyndenville, N. Y. 
. ome 

Godey more than maintains its prestige as the 

foremost ladies’ periodical of America.—City and 


County, Nyack, N. Y. 


Tue Gentleman’s Slipper, printed in colors, is 
another useful attraction. Instructions as to colors 
will be found in the work-department. 


A favorite in almost every household, South and 
North.—Herald, Mechanic’s Falls, Maine. 


Civss! Criuss!—Begin now to form your clubs. 
The first to form a club is apt to succeed. Many 
ladies have written us that they find it easier to 
raise a club for the LApy’s Book, on account of its 
faithfulness in adhering to promises, than any other 
magazine. In remitting, send us a post-office order 
or a draft on Philadelphia or New York; or, if 
néither of these can be procured, greenbacks or | 
National Bank notes will do. Give Town, County, | 
and State in your letter. We will send to any post- 
office where the subscriber may reside. See Terms | 
On second page of cover. j 





HoLtoway’s MusicaL MontTuHiy.—1870 will be 
| the great year of this favorite periodical. Nearly 
double the former quantity of music will be given 
in every number. Brilliant music for good perform- 
| ers, easy music for beginners, fantaisies, transcrip- 
| tions, polkas, waltzes, galops, songs, duets, quartets, 
etc., by all the famous composers of Europe and 
| America. One brilliant Salon piece, worth 5@ to 75 
eents, in every number; one or two easy pieces for 
| beginners, in every number ; two vocal pieces, songs, 
duets, or quartets, in every number; one sacred 
song, harmonized for four voices, in every number. 
In short, we are determined to keep Holloway’s Musi- 
cal Monthly ahead of all competition. 

Contents of January number.—The Fairy Sprite, 
brilliant and showy parlor piece by E. Mack. Tas- 
sels on the Boots, easy arrangement for begianers. 
| Little Maggie May, beautifulsong. Rejoicing Galop, 

duet for Piano and Flute, or Violin. Pulling Hard 
| Against the Stream, splendid song and chorus, for 

four voices. Still Closer to Jesus, beautiful piece 
for Sunday schools or the social circle. This music 
in the stores would cost between &2 and #3. Inthe 
| Monthly it costs less than 33 cents. Every number 
| is printed on sheet music paper from engraved plates 


| of the full sheet music size. 


Terms and Premiums.—Single subscription $4 per 
|} annum. Single numbers 40cents. Asa premium we 
send to single subscribers one dollars’ worth of new 
music free. For two subscribers five dollars’ worth 
of new music from our catalogue free. Two sub- 
scribers, without the premium, #7. Five, without 
premium, #15, or only $3 each. Agents and canvas- 
sers wanted in every town and village. Send 40 
cents for specimen, with prospectus and terms. 

One entire year, free.—Any one ordering direct 
from us during the present month six dollars’ worth 


| of sheet music will receive as a premium the Monthly 


for 1870 free. A splendid holiday present. Address 
orders only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box 
Post-Office, Philadelphia. 


Sir Jonn Herscuer always maintained that the 
moon was a furnace—so hot a place that nothing 
could live under its torrid influence. Captain John 
Eriesson, whose ability no one disputes, declares 
that the moon’s surface is one mass of solid ice. 


| When such men disagree, who shall decide? 


“Once A Montu.”—We call special attention to 
the Prospectugyof “ Oxce a Moxtn” for 1870, to be 
found in the December number of the Lapy’s Boor. 
It is to be enlarged and liberally illustrated. For 
cheapness, typographical beauty, and rare excel- 
lence of reading matter, it is not surpassed by any 
magazine inthe country. We will send this maga- 
zine and Lavpy’s Boox one year for $4. 

Godey is the brightest gem in the literary diadem 
of America, and such a gem as should find a setting 
in every well-regulated household in the land.— 
Freeman, Ebensburg, Pa. 

Sparkling with its accustomed freight of choice 
literature.—Ezaminer, Frederick, Md. 


FREIGHT O¥ LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
We wish our subscribers distinctly to understand, 
that when they send their letters by expresgseompany 
they must pay;the freight, and those who send drafts 
must pay the premium. We advise subscribers to 
remit by mail.a post-office order or a draft payable to 
the order of L. A. Gopry. Should either be lost, it 


| can be renewed without loss to the sender. 


GopDryY FOR 1870.—We call attention to our adver- 
tisement for 1870 on the second page of the cover, 
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Tue Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN Company.—In the 
course of less than twenty years this company have 
grown from a very small beginning to be the most 
celebrated and extensive makers of instruments of 
the organ and melodeon kinds in the world. They 
make first-class organs only, and of these produce 
and sell more than six thousand perannum. Yet, 
so well is the reputation of their work established, 
and so great the demand for it, that, notwithstand- 
ing this enormous production, they are constantly 
receiving orders, and it is often necessary to wait 
several weeks to obtain one of their instruments, 
Their organs rank highest, not only in this country, 
but in Europe, where the demand for them is rapidly 
increasing. 

This remarkable success is undoubtedly owing 
greatly to their superior skill in this specialty, and 
to the very important improvements they have 
effected, but it is the result, almost in equal meas- 
ure, perhaps, of adherence to, and an energetic pur- 
suit of certain principles. Inflexible rules with them 
are (1) to do the very best work only, availing them- 
selves of every improvement, and being careful to 
suffer no inferior instrument to leave their factory ; 
and (2) to sell always at smallest remunerative 
profits, having fixed prices, which are alike to all. 

Any one buying an organ made by this company 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he has one of 
the best instruments of the class which can be 
made, and this at the lowest price at which such 
work can be afforded. 


Mr. Bryant recently thus advised a young news- 
paper contributor: “My young friend, I observe 
that you have used several French expressions in 
your article. I think if you will study the English 
language, that you will find it capable of expressing 
all the ideas you may have. I have always found it 
80, and in all that I have written, I do not recall an 
instance where I was tempted to use a foreign word, 
but that, on searching, I found a better one in my 
own language.” 


Four first-class magazines for 86 50 :— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book - - - ~-8300 
Arthur’s Home Magazine - . - 200 
Qncea Month - - : ° ° - 200 
Children’s Hour - - - ° ° - 150 

$8 50 


A BEAUTIFUL EnGravinc.—We have received 
from Messrs. T. 5S. Anraur & Sons a copy of their 
premium engraving for 1s70. It is called “ Brep. 
Time,” and will by many be regarded as more beau- 
tiful and artistic than “THe ANnGeL or Peace,” 
their pieture for last year, which proved se great a 
favorite. ‘‘ Bed-Time” represents a mother with her 
sleeping babe in her arms, carrying it lovingly to its 
nightly resting place; and the artist has given it a 
tender interest that wins the heart of every lover of 
children. It is large and richly engraved, and when 
framed will make an ornament fit to grace any par- 
lorin the land. This picture is given as a premium 
to all who make up clubs for Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine (the best two dollar ladies’ magazine in Ame- 
rien) The Children’s Hour, or Once a Month. Every 
subscriber to these magazines has the privilege of 
buying fhis elegant picture for ¢1—the regular sell- 
ing price is $2 50. 


“REALLY, my dear,” said poor Mr. Jones to his 
better half, “you have sadly disappointed me. I 
once thought you a jewel of a woman; but you’ve 
turned out only a bit of matrimonial paste.” “Then, 
my love,” was the reply, “console yourself with the 
idea that paste is very adhesive, and will stick to 
you as long as you live.” 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 
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A CHEERFUL RELIGION.—Let men be taught to 
know there is as much religion in the good, robust, 
rejoicing enthusiastic singing of God’s praise, as ip 
the sedate and doleful style that is usually styleq 
the most devotional ; let them know that the earnest 
prayer need not be a drawling jeremaid; let them 
feel that good Gospel preaching may be in a sprightly 
delivery of p'easant truths, more than in a wh 
recitation of inanities ; let them believe that Christ. 
ianity is a live thing, that it is in sympathy with 
the active, rejoicing spirit of our humanity, and i 
will be better commended to their acceptance. Seri. 
ousness ought always to characterize the Christian, 
But seriousness does not ecnsist in sullenness, mo. 
roseness, or even in the sobriety that drives away 
smiles and the taste for rational pleasure. Hei 
most serious who best brings an earnest, healthy, 
rejoicing nature to the performance of his duty. 
Men are most beautifully serious when truthful 
smiles are playing on their lips, and when their 
whole countenances are lighted up with a benignant 
joy. It ought, therefore, to be the effort of profess. 
ing Christians to pass through the world so happily 
as to light it up and fill it with joy. They oughtte 
sing in the midst of judgments, and to sing loudly 
and cheerily and constantly amid their marvellous 
benefits. We pass to a kingdom, out of sadness and 
sorrow, where there will be no sorrow nor sighing, 
Passing to that place, let us cultivate the spirit that 
is to distinguish us when we arrive there, and show 
that we do really begin our heaven on the earth, 

Tue Moper Frence Woman.—We read a good 
deal of the other type of French woman—of the oze 
here described, and certainly existing only too rarely, 
Her accomplishments repose on the solid basis of sei- 
entific methods, and are enhanced by native good 
taste. At her birth the muses, the graces, and Mi- 
nerva were agreed to concentrate equally in furnish- 
ing her brain, and to take part in stimulating the 
different organs they are supposed to preside over, 
so that she att~acts and charms all within her range 
who are not w: >ng-hearted and wrong-headed. Her 
demeanor is simple and modest. The eye expresses 
sweetness and serenity. She is elegant without ex- 
travagance; quick-witted without cunning ; amiable 
without grimace ; ready without pertness ; fluentia 
conversation, listens attentively, answers concisely, 
suggests, inspires, and avoids with delightful tact 
touching upon any sore or disagreeable subject. This 
model French woman whose portrait I take from 
life, can also prattle pleasantly with her sole 
without ever betraying impertinent curiosity, or 
being led into backbiting an absent person. She 
has a quick sense of the ridiculous ; but fearing that 
it might sometimes run counter to the laws of hos 
pitality, has made a rule which is rigorously adhered 
to, never to laugh at the weaknesses of any acquaint- 
ance within twenty-four hours of the time he was 
her guest. The English woman, while she abdicates 
her place in society, is too often the tyrant of her 
daughters, and acquires the manners, appearance, 
and cross temper of an upper nurse. In the case 
my model French woman it is quite different. She 
has not many children, but she adores the few that 
are around her, directs their education with masterly 
ability, administers large establishment, checks 
the clerk’s books in the office, and to reconeile 
Frexch customs with what she feels to be the right 
thing, invites often to her table yours men of pro- 
mise, two of whom, in the natural course of thi 
will be the husbands, four or five years henee, © 
Louise and Amelia, her daughters. Madame Victor 
Hugo was a woman to whom this description m 
apply. 

Wasuineton Irvine related that he was once 
riding with Tom Moore in the streets of Paris, when 
the pe | eoach went suddenly into a deep rut, 
out of which it came with such a jolt as to send their 
heads against the roof. ‘“‘By Jove! I’ve got it, 
cried Moore, clapping his hands with great glee. 
“Got what?” said Irving. “ Why,” said the eg 
“that word I’ve been hunting for for six weeks t0 
complete my last song. That rascally driver bas 





jolted it out of me.” 
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New Sueet Mvsic.—New Songs, etc., published by | Tue Pianororte.—In 1716, Marius, a French in- 


J. Starr Holloway, Philadelphia. While Shepherds 
Watched their Flocks by night, beautiful quartet, 
with soles and duet fer soprano or tenor and con- 
tralto, by W. H. W. Darley, 60 cents. Tis Sweet to 
think of Heaven, sacred song by Fiske, 30. The 
Heart’s Triumph, sacred song, with beautiful picture 
title, 60. Around the Fire, Christmas song and 
chorus, 30. Under the Mistletoe, by Glover, 20. 
Skating on the Pond, fine winter song, 30. Another 
Year, song for the new year, 20. Now the Days are 
all Gone Over, song for the close of the year, 25. 
Christmas Bells, spirited duet and chorus, 30. 

Easy pieces for beginners.—Robin Adair Rondo, 
All Day Long, easy arrangement of Foster's favor- 
ite melody. Walking Up Chestnut Street Polka. 
Bell Goes a Ringing for Sarah Waltz. Up ina Bal- 
loon Quickstep. Flying Trapeze Redowa. Each 20 
cents, or the six for 1. 

Pieces more advanced.—Kriss Kringle Mareh, with 
fine picture title of the merry old fellow, 50. Snow- 
flakes, by Brinley Richards, picture title, 50. (Hol- 
loway’s is the only illustrated edition.) Cradle 
Song, by Speneer, illustrated, 50. Forget Me Not, 
Fantaisie, illustrated, 60. Merry Yule Mazourka, 
McNaughton, 30 Blue Bells of Scotland, brilliant 
arrangement by Robinson, 75. Christmas Chimes, 
Brinley Richards, 50. Holiday Hours, bagatelle in- 
troducing Glover’s melody of Under the Mistletoe, 
beautiful title, 40. 

Music forms an elegant and appropriate Holiday 
present, and the above list offers a choice variety. 
When $10 worth are ordered, whether from our lists 


eost, and forward free of postage. When $6 worth 
are ordered we will mail regularly during the com- 
ing year in addition a free copy of Holloway’s Musi- 
cal Monthly for 1870. Catalogues free. Address orders 
only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

Fotpine Linen.—The women of the old town of 
Anjou are celebrated for their art in folding linen. 
The renown is an odd one, but it has, nevertheless, 
bestowed no mean celebrity on the ladies of Angers. 
The art does not flourish now as it used, and is, in- 
deed, nearly confined to the grand old housekeepers 
of the grand old chéfeauzr of the place. The linen 
presses of a magnificent Gothic hospital still show, 
too, some chefs d’euvre of the kind. The good sis- 
ters throw open the doors of their immense cup- 
boards with a natural feeling of pride, and reveal to 
the astonishment and admiration of the visitors the 
wonders of their dexterity. Ina vast sheet, folded 
intoa trough, twenty-four sheep, formed of chemises, 
are drinking, guarded by a night-dress in the shape 
ofa shepherd, and soon. Linen castles, windmills 
towers, and abbesses are frequent tours de force of 
these dexterous linen folders. 


THe VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN.—We are 
again reminded of the near approach of the season 
for gardening operations by 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1870. Those of our 
readers who are interested in sueh matters should 
send at once for a copy to make their selections, It 
contains descriptive lists of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for their cultivation with il- 
lustrations, also New Plants, Roses, Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, Dahlias, Gladiolus—in short everything 
connected with Horticulture. Mr. Dreer has been 
very successful in sending out seeds and plants to 
all parts of the United States, and during his recent 
visit to Europe has added many novelties to his 
already large and varied collection. 

The Calendar will be mailed to applicants by in- 
closing a postage stamp to his address, Henry A. 
Drees, Philadelphia. 


the appearance of | 


j 


ventor, presented to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, a clavecin, whose strings were vibrated with 
hamméts instead of plectrums; and two years later 
Christoforo, a Florentine musical-instrument maker, 


| devised some further improvements on the insfru- 


| first piano. 


ment. This has generally been considered as the 
In 1700, a foreigner, named Zump», es- 


tablished in England a smail manufactory of these 


| instruments, but he met with little success. Its 


merits were, however, clearly perceived by Haydn, 
who left sixty sontas composed eupresdly for it. 
Gluck also adopted the new invention, ard the 
piano on which he composed his “ Armida,” and 


, other works, made for him by John Pohiman in 


1772, still exists. It is stated to be only four and a 


| half feet in length and two feet in width, with a 


small square sounding-board at the end, the wire of 
the strings being little more than threads, and the 
hammers consisting of a few piles of leather over 
the end of a horizontal jack working on a hinge. 

* The instrument,” says M. Thalberg, * compared 


| wih a fine piano ef the present day, is utterly insi,- 
| nifieant and useless; and it is difficult to conceive 


| 


how it could have been used for the purposes it cer- 


| tainly served, till we reflect upon the importance to 


| the composer of havin 


at instant command any 
description of orchestral effect.” 

In France the first maker of a pianoforte was 
Sebastian Erard, who died in Paris in 1831. Erard 
was the orphan child of a cabinet-maker in Stras- 
bourg. He came to Paris when only sixteen years 
of age, and apprenticed himself to a harpsichord- 
maker, in whose employment his ingenious mind 
soon found means todisplay itself. His apprentice- 
ship being ended, the young Strasbourg workman 
obtained employment from various instrument- 
makers, which he executed at his own home. 

One day a harpsichord-maker, struck by his talent, 
proposed tc him to make an instrument of the harp- 


| sichord kind with such improvements as the work- 
or not, we will bind the same in neat binding free of | 


man could suggest. Pleased with his task, although 
it was agreed that the instrument was to bear the 
name of his master only, who proposed to take the 
credit of the work, Erard devoted himself assiduously 
to the production of the instrument. 

When it was completed, the musician who had 
purchased it was so much struck with its powers 
that he returned to make inquiries from the harpsi- 
chord-maker on the subject of its construction. The 
man, taken by surprise, was unable to reply, and 
was at length compelled to admit that it was entirely 
the work of his young journeyman. 

From that time Erard’s reputation began to spread. 
The Duchess de Villeroi, who devoted much of her 
fortune to the encouragement of the arts, noes | 
heard of the young artist, sent for him, and propose 
to him to attempt the construction of a piano simi- 
lar to these recently introduced into Saxony by 


| Silberman; and it was in her house in Paris that 


the workman designed and completed his instru- 
ment—the first ever made in France, where, indeed, 
it was till then almost entirely unknown. Played 
at the concerts given by the duchess, the instrument 


| quickly gained in favor. 





Sebastian Erard, in conjunction with his brother, 
Jean Baptiste, set up a manufactory in Paris to 
meet the demand for the instrument; and here the 
ingenuity of the Strasbourg workman speedily intro- 
duced such improvements that his instruments be- 
came famous throughout Europe. To Erard is due 
the upward bearing of the strings. 


THE following choice lines are from the pen of 
Mrs. Landor:— 


Children are what the mothers are. 
No fondest father’s fondest care 
Can fashion so the infant heart 

As those creative beams that dart, 
With ail their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 


His startled eyes with wonder see 

A father aear him on his knee, 

Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in the future face ; 

But ’tis to her alone uprise 

His wakening arms—to her those eyes 
Open with joy and not surprise. 
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CARRIAGE HOUSE AND STABLE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosgs & Son, Architects, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
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THE above was designed for a carriage-house and 
stable for Mr. Robbins, of Merchantville, N. J., dis- 
tant three miles from Camden. 
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Description of Diagram.—D, E, H, and K box- stalls, 

= feet by 14 feet 6inches; F andG open stalls, 5 feet 
y 8 feet, 6 inehes ; C harness-room ; A covered shed ; 
open space. 

This design—together with the ene in the Novem- 
ber number—will A pen a beautiful combination. 
The plan, as will be seen i the diagram, is a first- 
class arrangement, the stalls being of that peculiar 
construction known to horsemen as ** box-stalls ;’’ 
they are four in number; there are also two open 
stalls; also ample room for carriages. 

The architecture is of that light “and pointed style 
—which ever stands submissive to massive archi- 
tecture—in which the horizontal and vertical lines 
preponderate; this style produces a sort of playful 
effect, suiting admirably for carriage-houses and 
similar build ngs. In residences quantitive effects 
and costly appearances are requisite. We do not 
wish to be understood that all pointed architecture 
is flimsy; not so, as many examples of English 








Gothic residences fully—and the example above— 
disprove; but we will assert that they are generally 
sepulchres for a money without displaying 
any equivalent. There are many buildings in this 
country ealled Gothic, beautiful when cut in stone, 
that entirely disgrace the community. 

When Gothie designs are called for we give them 
in their native grandeur and magnificence. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Gode 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion - 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-effice stamp; and for all articles that are te 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. Dr. J. W. B.—Sent rubber gloves October 23d. 

Mrs. B. Y. S.—Sent pattern 23d 

Mrs. T. L.—Sent pattern 231. 

Miss M. T.—Sent pattern 26th. 

C. H. M.—Sent articles 27th. 

L. L. H.—Sent lead comb 20th. 

I, M. H.—Sent lead comb 29th. 

Miss M. E. H.—Sent lead comb November 34. 

Mrs. B. E. A.—Sent lead comb 3d. 

Miss EF. F.—Sent lead comb 3d. 

Mrs, J. P. L.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. C. D. B.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Miss L. A. P.—Sent hair cross 12th. 

Mrs. A. E. A. G.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Miss D. H. H.—Sent shoes, gloves, etc. by express 
16th. 

Lucile.—That is a matter that can only be an- 
swered properly by the revenue department at 
Washington. 

Lena T.—If you desire the acquaintance, you 
should invite him to call; the lady is always privi- 
| leged to invite whom she pleases. 
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S. E.G.—1. At present itis. 2. We have more arti- 
cles on hand than we can neeg | use for months. 

Smithy.—l. We do not know the author. 2. Yes, 
not ladylike. 

Old Subscriber.— Have not been able to find it 


here. 

Miss H. M., Bostun.—Much obliged to you for the 

ttern; shall publish it shortly. 

Lucia B. B.—We can have the charm made for $6. 

Girl in Blue.—Light hair is considered most fash- 
jonable; but no person of sense would wear any hair 
but the natural color, 

Young Housekeeper.— Your questions are too 
many to enable us to reply. The subjects are treat- 
ed on at various times through the proper depart- 
ment of the Book. 

Fannie.—To preserve the hair of a child in the 
best condition it should be cut, and not dragged back 
in a reverse direction to its growth, 

Sarah.—All woollens dye well. 

Inez.—We have no prescription, nor Go we think 
you should attempt to use one without medical ad- 
vice. 

N.S. S.—Offer declined. 


Se 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by iadies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dressas, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
ias, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed exrpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
isor is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
aetion must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of silver gray Irish poplin, 
made with one skirt, trimmed with a deep plaiting 
of blue satin, with bands of the same above, trimmed 
with satin ruches. Casaque of the same forming an 
upper skirt, with revers turned back, trimmed with 
satin. Open sleeves and waist, with white muslin 
sleeves and chemisette. Blue velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace and blue flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of white tarlatan, with an 
underskirt of pink silk, trimmed with three nar- 
row pointed ruffles. The overdress is trimmed with 
four ruffles, scalloped and bound with silk. Low 
square corsage, with lapels, which extend down on 
the skirt, trimmed with flowers; the shoulders are 
also ornamented with bouquets as well as the front 
of the skirt. Hair arranged incurls, with diadem of 
flowers, 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of purple satin, made with 
one ruffle on the skirt. A trained casaque of black 
velvet, open at the sides, and looped in the back, 
trimmed with narrow lace insertion. 


hat, trimmed with flowers and small feathers. 


Purple velvet | 


Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of Pomona green silk, made 
with a court train, trimmed with narrow ruffles, 

he front breadth is trimmed with three narrow 
ruffies and point lace. Corsage cut low square, 
with underwaist of white muslin, and puffed sleeves 
of the same. Hair arranged in curls and plaits, 
with diadem of ivy leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking costume of black relvet, trimmed 
with a ruffie around the edge of the skirt, headed 
with a band of fur. Mantelet cut short in the back ; 
deep points at the sides, trimmed withfur. Muff to 
correspond. Bonnet of ruby-colored velvet, trimmed 
with white flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for little girl of ruby-colored silk, 
trimmed with a band of gray silk, edged with quilling 
of ruby silk. Overskirt and lapels of the same, 
scalloped at the edge, and bound with silk; sash 
ends of same. Gray felt hat, trimmed with flowers 
and velvet to correspond. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Morning-robe of white cashmere, trimmed 
with lace insertion, lined with cherry-colored silk. 
It is cut with a loose camisole puffed in the back. 
Coat sleeve, trimmed with a deep ruffle at elbow. 
Lace cap, trimmed with cherry-colored velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black velvet, trimmed with one 
ruffle on the skirt. The overskirt and waist are in 
one, and are turned back and faced with lilac satin. 
Habit shirt and sleeve of fine muslin. 

Fig. 3.—Suit composed of an underskirt of blue 
silk, trimmed with seven narrow ruffles scalloped. 
Overdress of black gros grain, trimmed with one 
ruffle, headed with a ruche, looped in the back, and 
a fancy sash. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with 4 

«feather. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of maroon-colored silk, made 
with two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with a 
ruffie and puff, and large bows made of the silk. Up- 
per skirt trimmed to correspond with puff in back. 
Plain corsage, with mantelet of same. Maroon- 
colored velvet bonnet, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of elderberry-colored silk 
poplin, made with one skirt trimmed with three 
ruffles, put on in deep points at intervals, and fin- 
ished with a bow. Plain corsage, trimmed to repre- 
sent square neck, with a short basque in back. 

Fig. 6.—Walking-dress of purple cashmere, made 
with two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with 
three narrow ruffles, trimmed with narrow velvet; 
the upper one is edged with one ruffle. Mantle of 
the same, trimmed with one ruffle, crossed in front 
and fastened witha belt. Purple velvet hat, trimmed 
with flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Suit of blue cloth, made with one skirt, 
trimmed with three ruffles. Mantle looped in the 
back to imitate an overskirt, and trimmed with 
heavy fringe. Blue velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers of the same shade. 

Fig. 8.—Suit of green Winsey, with an underskirt 
of green and black striped satin. The overskirt is 
looped in back and front in Watteau style. Cape 
looped in back. Black felt hat, trimmed with green. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, and 12.—Gentlemen’s collars and 
cuffs. These collars and cuffs are for morning wear, 
as there is color introduced. Any one of the patterns 
can be forwarded. 

Figs. 13 and 16.—Fashionable shaped collars for 
gentlemen, 

Fig. 14.—Linen cuff, suitable for morning wear, 

| fastened with three buttons. 
Fig. 15.—Double cuff. This cuff consists of two 
| halves joined together by a cross strip of linen; so 
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that either the straight or the round part of the cuff 
can be worn on the hand, 

Fig. 17.—Sailor collar of white linen, with border 
of striped linen, the same trims the habit skirt. 

Fig. 18.—Bracelet of fine gold, with cameo sur- 
rounded by pearls. The Greek pattern isin black 
enamel. The bands crossing the bracelet are of gold, 
inclosing a row of pearls, 

Fig. 19.—Butterfly in gold, for ornamenting the 
hair. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of a fashion- 
able shaped water-proof cloak. The edge can be 
finighed plain or by a ruffle, as seen in Fig. 2, 

Fig. 3.—Hood of white cashmere. This hood is 
trimmed with flutings of the same material as the 
hood, cross strips and flutings of blue satin. A puff 
of white cashmere, ornamented with blue satin, is 
sewn on in front, as well as a bow of blue satin 
three-tenths of an inch wide. The cape crosses in 
front, as can be seen on illustration. The hood fast- 
ens with a hock and eye, the sewing on of which is 
covered under a blue satin bow. The cape is edged 
all round with pinked-out white cashmere flutings 
and cross strips of satin. 

Fig. 4.—Jacket of scarlet cashmere, trimmed with 
black velvet and embroidery in gay colors. The 
centre of basque in the back is composed entirely 
of black velvet and embroidery, and finished by gay 
colored tassels. 

Fig. 5.—Neckiace, in the Watteau style, composed 
of light chains of gold, from which are suspended 
medallions of flowered enamel, with framework of 
leaves of gold. Gold butterflies, studded with eme- 
ralds and rubies, are suspended between the medal- 
lions. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Ear-ring and medallion of enamel, 
with border of pearls, 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Elizabethan collar and sleeve. This 
collar is of quite a new shape. The front part, form- 
ing revers, is turned back, whilst the back part 
stands up. The collar is made of muslin, with a 
strip of insertion four-fifths of an inch wide, and 
lace three-fifths of an inch wide. Fasten a red satin 
bow in the middle of the back of the collar, anda 
similar one in front. Fig 9 shows the corresponding 
euff. 

Fig. 10.—Dressing jacket. This pattern can be 
made up either in flannel, figured cambric, brillante, 
or piqué. It consists of three pieces—front, back, 
and sleeve—representing one-half of the jacket. 
The jacket is trimmed all round, and in the front 
as a square bodice. The sleeves are also orna- 
mented as gauntlet-shaped cuffs. The style of the 
trimming depends on the material used for the 
jacket. If for flannel, either a hemmed ruche or 
braided band of the same is effective; but if white 
eambric, or any other white material, is used, the 
best trimming is a row of embroidery lined with 
colored gingham or satin ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—A costume composed of a jacket cut with 
basques, but with full knickerbockers that are fast- 
ened immediately below the knee. 

big. 12.—This costume is in the Scotch style, and 
is intended for a boy between four and five years of 
age. The jacket is also cut with basques, which 
are ornamented with braid and buttons. 

Figs. 13, 14, and 15.—A new arrangement for short- 
ening a train skirt worn with a tunic. This ntw 
arrangement is both elegart and practical. The 
waistband of the underskirt is provided with straps 
of unequal length, each having a buttonhole at the 
lower end. To shorten the dress you fasten the 
buttons placed lower down upon the dress into the 











buttonholes; but if you wish the dress to remain 
long, you leave the straps unbuttoned. Our model 
is made of striped pearl-gray and violet silk, with 
border of gray lining at the top gathered on to an 
upper part, also of gray lining; the buttons are put 
on over the gathers at equal distances. The tunie 
is of gray silk, trimmed with a fluting and bows of 
violet silk. The toilet must be completed by a high 
bodice and sash of the material of the tunic skirt, 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Stuart collar and sleeve. This 
collar is very becoming ; it consists of a strip of mus. 
lin one yard long, two inches wide, slanted off on 
one side from the middle toward the ends, so as to 
be only two-fifths of an inch wide; it is hemmed og 
the straight edge, and ornamented with lace two. 
fifths of an inch wide. On the other edge, the strip 
of muslin is plaited in plaits one-tenth of an inch 
wide, turned in the same direction, so that the strip 
is only twenty inches long. A second strip of mps- 
lin, only one inch and three-fifths wide, and slanted 
off in the same manner, is likewise edged with lace, 
and is plaited in box-plaits, two-fifths of an inch 
wide, at a distance of four-fifths of an inch from each 
other; the middle six box-plaits must be double, 
Both strips are then sewn between a double cross. 
band, covered with a colored satin ribbon. 

Fig. 18.—Overskirt of blue satin, trimmed with 
narrow lace, headed with a fancy gimp. Fancy gimp 
bows ornament the sides and back. 

Fig. 19.—Flannei skirt for a baby just shortening 
its clothes. It is made with a waist and short 
sleeve. 

Fig. 20.—Fashionable shaped corset, made of fine 
French clotilde, trimmed with embroidered edging. 

Fig. 21.—This small chemise, suitable for a child 
from one to two years of age, is made of fine cam- 
bric, and the top and sleeves are trimmed with 
Valenciennes edging and insertion. 

Fig. 22.—Jacket of black velvet, trimmed with 
guipure lace. 

Fig. 23.—Loose walking jacket for young girl of 
blue cloth, cut in scallops, bound with satin, and 
headed with three narrow satin folds. The back is 
ornamented with a hood trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 24.—Lady’s night-dresa of fine long cloth, 
made with plaited front, eut surplice, and trimmed 
with fine embroidery. Ooat sleeve, trimmed to eor- 
respond. 

Fig. 25.—Corset cover, cut square in the neck, 
yoke being formed of small puffs. Puffed sleeve, 
edged with a narrow embroidered trimming. 

Fig. 26.—Short basque, made of black velvet, 
trimmed with satin. This is fastened on a waist- 
band, and can be worn with any colored dress. 

Fig. 27.—Waist of black silk, trimmed with blue 
velvet, embroidered in white. This can be worn 
with a black or blue skirt. 

Fig. 282.—Chemise for a girl of five, made of long 
cloth, with embroidered band and sleeves. 

Fig. 99.—Apron for a girl of seven, made of French 
muslin; the edge of the apron is trimmed with s 
ruffle formed of lace insertion and edging. The 
bretelles are formed of the same, with a piece put in 
front and back to have the appearance of a square 
neck. This apron is particularly pretty worn over& 
bright-colored silk dress. 





CASAQUE AND BASQUINE. 
(See Engravings, Page 26.) 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Casaque for an elderly lady. This 
casaque partially fits the figure, and has a Watteal 
basquine at the back. The material is black cloth, 
and the trimming consists of a fourinch frill, headed 
with a plaiting of cloth. The bodice is enciscled 
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with a plaiting, bordered at both sides with guipure. 
This describes a pointed cape on the front and back, 
ani terminates with a butterfly bow at the waist. . 
Fig. 2.—Basquine of plaid cloth. The newest 
form of out-door covering in piaid costumes is given 
in Fig. 2. Our model is made of green and black 
plaid; in front it is cut in the form of a casaque, 
loose to the figure, but is tightened with the waist- 
band, which is black satin, corded with green. The 
back is ornamented with a wide Watteau plait, 
which is fastened at the top with a doubleloop of 
satin and a rich plaque of gimp, terminating with 
fringe. The trimming of this casaque consists of a 
wide band of black satin, edged with green satin. 





CHIGNONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 27.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4.—Four chignons. All these 
ehignons are arranged upon a comb, so that they 
can be fastened on the head without the slightest 
difficulty. They can likewise be removed as easily. 
The Creole chignon is made of crépé hair, whieh is 
boiled when stiffly plaited, so that it long retains 
the wave. The curled chignon is treated in a simi- 
lar manner. Both these are for young people. The 
remaining three are plaited, and can be worn by 
ladies of maturer years. False hair is still very 
extensively worn, and there appears no probability 
at present of its going out of fashion, 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 28.) 

Fig. 1.—Suit for a girl twelve years old. The 
dress is made of blue silk poplin; the edge of the 
skirt cut in scallops, and bound with satin, with a 
deep fluting of satin below. Cloak of green and 
blue plaid cloth, bound with blue satin, and satin 
bow and ends in the back. Bonnet of blue velvet, 
trimmed with fine flowers. 

Fig: 2.—Suit for a girl of eight years, made of sil- 
ver gray poplin, trimmed with velvet of a rich shade 
of crimson; the dress is made with fichu, trimmed to 
eorrespond. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with crimson 
velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for a girl of striped poplin. Water- 
proof cloak, made with a cape. Hat of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with scarlet. 

Fig. 4.—Costume for a little boy of blue navy 
cloth, made with a blouse and Knickerbocker pants. 
Hat of blue cloth. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of green and black plaid. 
green velvet, trimmed with black. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for a girl of ten years of maroon- 
eolored reps, made with one skirt, trimmed with a 
ruffle bound with velvet. Watteau paletdt, trimmed 
to correspond. Hat of maroon-colored felt, trimmed 
with velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for a girl of nine years of blue and 
black striped satin, with an overdress of black vel- 
vet. Hat of blue velvet, with feather of blue and 
white. 

Fig. 8.—Boy’s suit of black velvet, with an over- 
coat of purple velvet cloth. 

Fig. 9.—Dress fora girl of twelve of brown Irish 
poplin, with one ruffle on the edge of the skirt. 
Basque, trimmed with same, with brown velvet 
sash. Hat of brown felt, trimmed with velvet. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
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DrnNER and evening dresses are imported in a soft 
thick silk of rare lustre, called drap Imperial, and 
the carresponding shades are shown in satins of fine 





quality, designed for the toilettes of the present gay 
season. First is ciel blue, the palest sky tint with 
changeful silver shimmer. Artists in colors have 
experimented for years to obtain this pure shade 
without the leaden hue or the greenish tinge that 
gas-light develops in many evening blues. Foamy 
billows of lace and ornaments of pearl should accom- 
pany this admirable color. Next to this are darker 
blues—royal, Mexique, and ultramarine, the shades 
deepening in the order mentioned. Four coral shades 
are shown; the first is white-coral, warmed with the 
merest blush of pink, scarcely deeper than a flesh 
tint ; pink coral like the pale Neapolitan ornaments; 
the darker rose-coral; and the deepest red shade, so 
becoming to brunettes. Beyond this is the new gas- 
light green, verd Nile, a favorite hue with blondes; 
Pomona and emerald green complete the list. We 
also see brocaded silks; these are the first fruits of 
the promise made by the Empress Eugénie, as she 
passed through Lyons, that these brocades should 
be restored to favor, if itlay in her power. Plain 
faille and gros-grain silk have for some years been 
exclusively fashionable, much to the prejudice of 
the Lyons manufacturers,’ whose special glory lay 
in the fabrication of the handsome sores faconneés, 
for the patterns of which artists of really great 
talents were employed. It is incalculable what an 
influence such or such a fashion may exercise upon 
a whole city of employers and workmen. 

At Lyons the greater part of the town is occupied by 
the workmen, called canuts, whose silk machines are 
heard from morning till night without pause or rest. 
Now all these work-people’s gains are remarkably re- 
duced, when, instead of figured, they have only plain 
or even shot silk to manufacture. The great differ- 
ence between Lyons and the great manufacturing 
towns in England is, that instead of being all hud- 
dlea together in large manufactories, the workmen 
all remain in their own houses, where each has his 
own loom and machine. But we cannot enter here 
into farther details of the manufacture of silk. We 
fancy our lady readers will prefer reading a descrip- 
tion of some of the twelve beautiful dresses, pre- 
sented by the wives of the principal manufacturers 
to the Empress on the occasion of her brief flying 
visit to Lyons, where she only remained one whole 
day and night. The most magnificent of these 
dresses, that destined to clothe the Empress in cir- 
cumstances of great ceremony, is a poult de soie, with 
a white ground, brocaded with bouquets of varied 
flowers, in the Pompadour style. These bouquets 
are of an exquisite, aerial lightness, and seem to 
tremble in the air at every movement or rustle of 
the rich folds of the material. There are no less 
than sixty different shades in the bouquets; but so 
softly blended are these shades of color, that there 
is nothing gaudy or glaring in the tout ensemble. 
The second dress is a damasked satin, cerise-colored, 
with brocaded bouquets of white silk, shaded with 
cerise. Then comes a white gros-grain, with white 
brocaded pattern, extremely distingué. This excel- 
lent reception toilette dress seemed to please her Ma- 
jesty particularly. But our limits will not permit 
us to describe the remaining dresses. 

Silks of striped velvet and satin are very elegant; 
in some instances both kinds of stripes are of the 
same color; in others, the stripes are alternately 
black and colored, For underskirts the stripes are 
very Wide, for dresses they are much narrower. 
Figured silks are very beautiful upon white or light 
grounds for the evening, upon black for walking or 
visiting dresses. The silk droguets have colored 
patterns which look exactly like designs in raised 
silk embroidery. 

We will give a few hints in regard to making 
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house dresses, The corsage with basque is greatly 
worn; a favorite is a short basque two fingers deep, 
out into six or eight elongated squares. The sleeves 
are coat-shaped, with trimming at the elbow. If it 
is desirable to have a more dressy corsage, cut the 
neck with revers, and turn back the basque in front 
and at the side and back seams to form similar 
revers. 

To add to the appearance of a basque to the round 
waists of last winter, modistes make a plaited belt 
or peplum of black velvet or silk, to be worn with 
any dress instead of asash. This is made of a bias 
strip ten inches deep behind, sloping much narrower 
infront. It is edged all round with narrow fringe or 
lace, and box-plaited upon a belt ribbon, an inch of 
it extending above the belt as a frill. This is effect- 
ively worn with dresses trimmed with black velvet. 
Another dressy nevelty to be worn over silks and 
poplins of a solid color, is a black velvet fichu, short 
on the shoulders, and pointed to the belt back and 
front, with a deep postiliou basque behind. A fringe 
of pear-shaped drops edges the cape, which is but- 
toned from the throat to the belt. Worn over heart- 
shaped and Pompadour corsages, this stylish cape 
makes a high-necked costume, and gives a variety 
toa limited wardrobe. The bodices for dressy toilettes 
are generally made open in front, either in a square 
shape or a chéle, with revers. The chemisettes worn 
with such bodices are cut of the same shape; they 
are trimmed with a wide strip of insertion edged 
round the bottom with a deep border of Valen- 
ciennes lace, and round the top with a very narrow 
border of the same. This arrangement leaving the 
throat partly bare, a necklace, or a large cross, or 
locket is worn round the neck. When the dress is 
required to answer a double purpose, a plastron of 
the same material is made to wear underneath, so 
as to fillup the empty space; the dress then becomes 
high for the daytime. This is especially useful for 
the bodices, cut out square in front, and which are 
generally too low to wear in the daytime, in winter 
especially. Those open 4 chdle, with revers, can be 
worn in the day with a high chemisette. 

The height of elegance in carriage costames is a 
trained casaque of black velvet worn over a short 
skirt of gros grain. For visiting and at ceremoni- 
ous receptions, the train, a yard and three-quarters 
long, fails its full length; but for walking, it may, 
by a simple process, be looped irto graeeful and 
voluminous drapery shorter than the skirt beneath. 
A very elegant model is of Lyons velvet, trimmed 
with ostrich feathers and lace. Bands of ostrich 
feathers and bands of cock’s plumes are very fash- 
ionable for trimming on velvet, silk, and velvet 
beaver cloths. Swan’s down, white marabout, grebe 
feathers, and peacock’s tips trim evening dresses. 

A new fancy for winter bonnets is to trim them 
with chenille fringe, grebe, and fur to match the 
dress trimmings. A collar of box-plaited velvet, 
edged with fringe, lace, or & band of feathers, accom- 
panies such bonnets. These collars are deep in 
front, and tied behind with long looped ribbon, and 
are intended to protect the throat exposed by the 
low dresses now so fashionable. 

For the daytime, thick plaits are tending to super- 
sede every other style of coiffure, while curls are 
preferred for the evening. But, though the chignon 
is less preposterous than it was, we are afraid the 
use of false hair is far from being abandoned. In- 
stead of a smooth chignon, a lady buys a very 
thick plait, that is all. It is in fact almost impos- 
sible for any Indy to compose the fashionable 
plaited coiffure with her own hair. It consists, at 
the back, of at least three long drooping loops, each 
formed of a massive plait of equal thickness through. 


i, 


out, while the front hair is arranged in raised or 
waved bandeaux. When the hair of the head jy 
» sufficient for the side plait, the centre one at least js 
almost always false, and the ambition of all votaries 
of fashion is now to wear plaits as enormously thick 
as possible. But, even when the hair is not your 
own, the plaits have over the enormous thick chig. 
non the great advantage of appearing at least much 
more natural than it ewer did. 

The newest headdresses for evening wear are 
short coronets for the front of the head, adding no. 
thing to the breadth. Three large carnations, with 
white marabout drops, tipped with crystal dew, 
form a coiffure to be worn in front of the chate 
laine coiffure. Another is drooping fuchsias and 
fern leaves. 

A new jacket for in-door wear is called the Hun- 
garian. It is made of gray velvet cicth. It is very 
short, is hollowed into the back, and bordered with 
feathers of the same color. The front is ornamented 
with gimp ornaments. The square pockets are sur. 
rounded with a feather bordering. The sleeves are 
of the graceful pagoda form. 

For children we have seen a few pretty toilettes, 
which we will endeavor to describe. For little girls 
of eight or ten years, very pretty costumes are 
made, consisting of a first skirt of gray cashmere, 
trimmed with three flutings of blue ribbon; anda 
second skirt coming down to the heading of the 
upper fluting. This second skirt is of blue cash- 
mere, looped up on either side with gray ribbon, 
The bodice is trimmed with ribbon of the same 
color; the sleeves are tight-fitting at the wrists, 
with a fluting of ribbon. The sash, which is of 
wide ribbon of the same color, has several ample 
lappets, but no loops. A pretty little toilette of pearl 
gray,silk poplin has a skirt entirely covered with 
narrow ruffles up to the edge of the tunic skirt, 
This tunic is of crimson silk, is rounded off at the 
sides, but cut square at the back; it is edged with 
three rows of pretty silk braid, A large and @iple 
bow of crimson silk is placed at the back of the 
waist. A dress for a party is of white leno, spotted 
with blue. It is trimmed round the bottom with 4 
scalloped-out border of blue silk, edged with narrow 
white lace. A small apron of blue silk is continued 
at the back into wide lapels, forming a sash bow. 
The apron is gracefully looped up on either side 
with white lace insertion, two long lapels of which 
fall at the back. Bretelles of blue silk, edged with 
lace, form the trimming of the low bodice of white. 

Little boy’s costumes are less varied. The Scotch 
style of dress is very fashionable for them this year. 
The short plaited skirt is in some instances made of 
silk poplin striped black and brown. A jacket of 
brown gros grain silk, with small square cut basques, 
is trimmed with black silk braid and buttons. The 
tight sleeves are trimmed to correspond at the 
wrists. There is ne waistcoat, but a full cambric 
shirt shows in front, A scarf of brown silk is tied 
over the left shoulder. Of course, the same costume 
is made in the various styles of plaids. 

We must ere closing speak of the Parepa-Rosa 
hood, manufactured by Wm. Ascough, Buffalo, New 
York. These hoods are composed of small soft 
fleecy balls, edged with crystal drops. They are 
what has long been needed, a becoming covering for 
the head. For evening, promenade, sleighing, or 
skating they are admirably adapted. They can be 
procured in all colors, and are of a shape becoming 
to both old and young. We cordially recommend 
these hoods to our readers, feeling assured they will 
meet a want they have long felt. They can be pur- 
chased at all first-class dealers throughout the 
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CLUNY LACE PATTERN. 


(See Description, Work Department), 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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HATS, BONNETS, ETC, 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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